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LIFE OF BURKE.” 


Mr Paror’s book contains many in- 
teresting particylars respecting Burke, 
not given by his other biographers ; it 
exhibits much just sentiment and 
good feeling, and it displays suffi- 
cient evidence that much careful in- 

uiry has been employed in its pro- 
Siete. Of the diction we cannot 
speak very favourably : it is generally 
perspicuous and spirited, but it is too 
often inaccurate and faulty, and it 
sometimes makes attempts at eleva- 
tion and effect which are by no meatis 
successful. Notwithstanding these and 
other drawbacks, the work is a sen- 
sible and a valuable one. If Mr Prior 
have not accomplished all that the 
fame of Burke demanded, some excuse 
may be found for him in the difficul- 
ties which beset his undertaking. He 
could not have chosen one less capable 
of successful execution. 

Perhaps the empire stands more 
deeply indebted. to Burke, looking at 
what it has been preserved from, at 
what has been preserved to it, and 
at what it has obtained, than to any 
other individual—perhaps no other in- 
dividual ever equalled him in great 
and extraordinary achievements, ac- 
complished by the mere force of intel- 
lect—butnomartial victories, no splen- 
did series of ministerial labours, scarce- 
ly any of the things which generally 
give shape and perpetuity to the high- 
est kind of fame, embody his tran- 


scendent powers and services to the 
gaze of the world. His mighty ge- 
nius soared far above these, for the 
means of benefiting his country, and 
the most important of its triumphs, 
were too vast, complex, and exalted in 
their nature, to be judged of by the 
ordinary modes of definition va- 
luation. In consequence, much of the 
glory which belongs to him has been. 
iven to others. The nation annual- 
y heaps new honours on the tomb of 
Pitt, while that of Burke—of the man 
who smote, divided, and paralysed a 
mighty revolutionary Opposition— 
crushed an almost irvesistible multi- 
tude of revolutionary teachers—stayed. 
the frenzy of the community—con- 
verted bp and terror into im- 
passioned fidelity and chivalrous da- 
ring—in a word, who formed the are- 
na for Pitt, and created the host by 
which he conquered—is fi 
Nothing could well be more unne- 
than to add to the legitimate 
fame of Pitt the fame belonging to 
another ; but, nevertheless, those who 
adopt his name, and revere his me- 
mory, will not suffer any portion that 
has been assi to him to be taken 
away. In addition to this, those who 
call themselves his followers, have 
lately embraced principles and poli 
which clash greatly with those w 
Burke reco | in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our other political par- 
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ties have a direct interest in employ- 
ing every effort to destroy Burke's re- 
‘putation altogether. If he were a 
statesman and a patriot, Fox was a 
driveller and a demagogue—if his 
principles were truth and wisdom, 
the Whigs are the most blind and 
dishonoured body of men that the 
world ever contained. The Bentham- 
ites have equal cause with the Whigs 
- todetest him. Though his ashes slum- 
ber in the tomb, his voice is still heard 
to confound them—his spirit still 
walks the earth to scatter their dog- 
mas and schemes to the winds, and to 
hold them up to the derision of man- 
kind. 

Of course, a biographer, to do full 
justice to the fame of Burke, should be 
able to sketch, distinctly and vividly, 
the effects which his speeches and 
writings produced, both to his own 
country and to Europe—he should be 
able to draw the line between the tri- 
umphs of his hero and those of Pitt 
—he should be able to pourtray the 
mighty influence and prodigious er- 
rors, follies, and guilt, of Fox and the 
Whigs—he should be able to paint the 


tremendous and appalling array of ene- 
mies, difficulties, and sorrows, which 


Burke had toencounter when he gained 
the most glorious of his victories, and 
which would have crushed and de- 
stroyed any spirit but his own—and 
he should be able to cope with, not 
—_ the delusions, but the prejudices 
the wickedness of parties. He 
should a mind equally daunt- 
less impartial—determined to be 
alike just and unsparing, and to deal 
as liberally in condemnation as pane- 
are that, as it had espoused 
cause of one whom almost all con- 
ired to wrong, it could only do jus- 
tice to him by treating every enemy 
with due severity. 

We wish, not more for the sake of 
Burke than for the sake of the coun- 
try, that his memory was held in due 
estimation. If a nation expect to pos- 
sess great men, it must consecrate their 
ashes and preserve from stain their 
glory—if it:expect to have wise rulers, 
it must teach its children to revere its 
departed sages. We think the writings 
of this great and wonderful man have 
wy | lost no inconsiderable portion 
of their influence. Although they 
were so sttikingly applicable to some 
of the leading topics of the last two 
sessions of Parliament, we could find 
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but few traces of them in the discus- 
sions. Amidst the gigantic events 
which concluded the war, and the sub- 
sequent revolutionary convulsions of 
Europe, the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry—we name it to his eternal 
honour—seemed to take Burke for his 
guide, but with his death the influ- 
ence of Burke appeared to terminate. 
We regret this deeply. Setting aside 
other matters, we are convinced that 
Burke’s theory for constructing and 
governing society—for creating and 
preserving general liberty and happi- 
ness—can never be shaken ; and there- 
fore we are convinced that every de- 
parture from it is a departure into 
error. 

Allowing as liberally as we please 
for the infirmities of mankind, there 
is something in this not a little extra- 
ordinary. The compositions of Burke 
are inimitable in literary beauty, and 
this, if they had possessed no other 
recommendation, ought to have ob- 
tained for them constant perusal and 
powerful influence. But, in addition, 
they treat of the highest interests of 
individuals and nations ; they give the 
most profound and magnificent views 
of those things on which the tongue 
of the Englishman dwells for ever ; 
the splendours of the diction only serve 
to pourtray the most astonishing tri- 
umphs of genius, knowledge, wisdom, 
and philosophy. Moreover, that por- 
tion of them which, when they were 
written, appeared to be but opinion 
and speculation, has been proved by 
time to have been sublime truth and 
unerring |e sans Burke died the 
greatest of sages—a man gifted with 
even superhuman wisdom—and the 
grave has made him a wonderful pro- 
Sam One of the most striking pecu- 
iarities of his late works is—they form 
a chain of predictions, respecting some 
of the most momentous, novel, and 
complicated of human events, which 
have been accomplished to the letter. 
Finally, the history of Europe for the 
last seven years has been of a descrip- 
tion to — the nation to study the 
topics on which he wrote, and to drive 
it to the stores of instruction which 
he provided. 

When those who boast so eternally 
of the increased knowledge and wis- 
dom of the world, shall explain to our 
satisfaction why the writings of Burke, 
which treat of the form and regula- 
tions of society, are not in every man’s 
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hands—why they are not quoted «nd 
acted upon by our statesmen—why 
they are not incorporated with public 
opinion—why the nation does not 
make them its test in judging of revo- 
lutionists, revolutionary creeds, and 
revolutions—and why Fox is still wor- 
shipped, while the ashes of Burke 
slumber almost without notice, we will 
then cease to treat their boasts with 
derision. 

Edmund Burke was born at Dublin, 
January Ist, O.S. 1730. His father 
was a respectable attorney. After being 
some time at the Dublin University, 
he removed to London in’1750, with 
the intention of becoming a member 
of the bar. 

It does not appear that he gave any 
very striking indications of superior 
talent during the period of his educa- 
tion. He was, after all, a poet, and 
the following extracts from a transla- 
tion of the conclusion of the second 
Georgic of Virgil, made when he was 
only sixteen, will be regarded as a cu~ 
riosity :— 

“ Oh! happy swains ! did they know how 
to prize 

The many blessings rural life supplies, 

Where in safe huts from clattering arms 
afar, 

The pomp of cities, and the din of war, 

Indulgent earth, to pay his labouring 
hand, 

Pours in his arms the blessings of the 
land ; 

Calm through the valleys flows along his 
life, ‘ 

He knows no danger, as he knows no 
strife. 

What! though no marble~portals, rooms 
of state, 

Vomit the cringing torrent from his gate, 

Though no proud purple hang his stately 
halls, 

Nor lives the breathing brass along his 
walls ; ; 

Though the sheep clothe him without 
colours’ aid, 

Nor seeks he foreign luxury from trade ; 

Yet peace and honesty adorn his days 

With rural riches and a life of ease.” 
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“ Celestial Nine! my only joy and care, 

Whose love inflames me, and whose rites 
I bear, 

Lead me, oh lead me! from the vulgar 
throng, 

Clothe nature’s myst’ries in thy rapturous 
song. 
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What various forms in Heaven's broad 
belt appear, 

Whose limits bound the circle of the 
year, 

Or, spread around, in glittering order lie, 

Or roll in mystic numbers through the 
sky ! 

What dims the midnight lustre of the 
moon ? 

What cause obstructs the sun’s bright 
rays at noon? 

Why haste his fiery steeds so long to lave 

Their splendid chariot in the wintry wave? 

Or why bring on the lazy moon so slow? 


‘What Jove detains them in the realms 


below ?”” 


From reasons which do not appear, 
Burke forsook the study of the law, 
and was never called to the bar. He 
became an author by profession, at 
least he followed no other profession 
for several years, and there is no evi- 
dence that he sought any other, if we 
except his attempt to. obtain the Pro- 
fessorship of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow. Mr Dugald Stewart 
doubts whether this attempt was ever 
made. 

Mr Prior controverts the common 
opinion, that his pen, at this period of 
his life, furnished him with his sole 
means of subsistence; and asserts, 
though he does not say on what au- 
thority, that his father allowed him 
two hundred pounds per annum. After 
labouring assiduously in his literary 
vocation for several years, he, in 1761, 
accompanied Mr Hamilton, better 
known by the name Single- 
Hamilton, who was made the Irish 
secretary, to Ireland, partly in the ca- 
pacity of friend, and partly in that of 
private secretary. His connexion with 
this gentleman was not of long con- 
tinuance. In 1765 he was made pri- 
vate secretary to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment. He speedily became a brilliant 
orator, rose to the office of Whig leader 
in the House of Commons, and, after 
a long and laborious public life, spent 
chiefly in opposition, in which he proved 
himself to be one of the greatest men 
of the age, he died in 1797. 

We must now, in justice to Mr 
Prior, give some extracts from his book. 
Speaking of Burke’s conduct in the 
years which followed his arrival in 
London, he states, 

‘* His more sedentary pursuits were 
followed with a degree of assiduity, which 
vivacious men commonly term plodding ; 
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but which more sober judgments know to 
be a good substitute for all other talents, 
and in fact the only surety for their excel- 
lence. His application was unwearied. 
Unlike most persous of vivid fancy, he 
had-good sense enough to recollect, that 
the most brilliant imaginations ought not 
only to have wings to fly, but also legs to 
stand upon; in other words, that genius, 
unpropped by knowledge, may serve to 
amuse, but will rarely be useful in the 
more important concerns of mankind.” 

“ His excesses were not in dissipation, 
but in study. He gave way to no licen- 
tious inclinations. It is asserted that he 
did not then know a single game at cards ; 
and that wine was no further a favourite 
than as it contributed to social inter- 
course, of which he was at every period 
of his life, particularly with literary and 
scientific men, extremely fond, so far as 
the pleasures of conviviality could be en- 
joyed without its excesses.” 

Burke became a first-rate in Parlia- 
ment almost immediately on his en- 
tering it. Mr Prior gives the follow- 
ing account of his debut. 

“ The session opened for business on 
the 14th January, 1766, when Mr Burke 
seized the first opportunity of taking an 
active part in the discussion concerning 
America. The details are not otherwise 
known than from a few notes taken by 
Lord Charlemont. Mr Pitt, who profess- 
ed to have no specific objection to the 
ministry, though he would not give them 
his confidence, immediately followed Mr 
Burke in the debate, and complimented 
him by observing, ‘ that the young mem- 
ber had proved a very able advocate ; he 
had himseif intended to enter at length 
into the details, but he had been antici- 
pated with so much ingenuity and elo- 
quence, there was little left for him to 
say ; he congratulated him on his success, 
and his friends on the value of the acqui- 
sition they had made.’—After this he 
spoke frequently, and at length, and again 
received some unusual compliments, the 
highest estimates being formed of his 
powers as a speaker.” 

In the following session, Lord 
Charlemont stated, in a letter to Mr 
Flood— 

“ I some time ago sent to Leland an 
account of our friend Burke’s unparallel- 
ed success, which I suppose he commu- 
nicated to you. His character daily rises, 
and Barré is totally eclipsed by him ; his 
praise is universal ; andeven the Opposi- 
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tion, who own his superior talents, can 
find nothing to say against him, but that 
he is an impudent fellow.” 

Of the eloquence displayed by Burke 
on the impeachment of Hastings, Mr 
Prior thus speaks :— 

“ But above them all, (Fox, Sheridan, 
&e.) beyond dispute stood Mr Burke. — 
The greatest amazement, even to those 
who knew him best, was excited by the 
opening speech or speeches of the im- 
peachment, which a modern writer, ad- 
verse to the impeachment itself, thus 
characterizes in the general terms em- 
ployed at the time:—¥‘ Never were the 
powers of that wonderful man displayed 
to such advantage as on this occasion ; 
and he astonished even those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him by 
the vast extent of his reading, the variety 
of his resources, the minuteness of his in- 
formation, and the lucid order in which 
he arranged the whole for the support of 
his object, and to make a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of his hearers.’ ”” 

* Nothing, certainly, in the way of fact, 
and nothing, perhaps, even in theatrical 
representation, ever exceeded the effects 
produced among the auditory, by the de- 
tail of the cruelties of Debi Sing, which 
he gave on the third day, from the re- 
ports of Mr Paterson, who had been sent 
as commissioner to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. The whole statement is ap- 
palling and heart-sickening in the ex- 
treme ; a convulsive sensation of horror, 
affright, and smothered execration, per- 
vaded all the male part of his hearers, 
and audible sobbings and screams, at- 
tended with tears and faintings, the fe- 
male. His own feelings were scarcely 
less overpowering ; he dropped his head 
upon his hands, and for some minutes 
was unable to proceed.—Aliuding to the 
close of this day, the writer of the his- 
tory of the Trial says—‘ In this part of 
his speech, Mr Burke’s descriptions were 
more vivid, more harrowing, and more 
horrific, than human utterance, on either 
fact or fancy, perhaps, ever formed be- 
fore. The agitation of most people was 
very apparent. Mrs Sheridan was so 
overpowered that she fainted; several 
others were as powerfully affected.’ ” 

* * His powers,’ says a political adver- 
sary,* * were never more conspicuous than 
on that memorable day, on which he ex- 
posed the enormities of a subaltern agent 
of oriental despotism—the tortures in- 
flicted by his orders—the flagrant injus- 
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tice committed by his authority—the pol- 
lution that ensued in consequence of his 
sanction—when he painted agonizing na- 
ture vibrating in horrid suspense, between 
life and destruction—-when he described, 
in the climax of crimes, ‘death introdu- 
ced into the very sources of life,’ the bo- 
soms of his auditors became convulsed 
with passion, and those of more delicate 
organs, or weaker frame, actually swoon- 
ed away.’”’ 

“ The testimony of the accused party 
himself is perhaps the strongest ever 
borne to the powers of any orator of any 
country. ‘For half an hour,’ said Mr 
Hastings, ‘I looked up at the orator in 
a reverie of wonder; and during that 
space, I actually felt myself the most 
culpable man on earth ;’ adding, how- 
ever—‘ But I recurred to my own bosom, 
and there found a consciousness that con- 
soled me under all I heard and all I suf- 
fered.’ ”” 

We give the following extract re- 
ting the famous “ Reflections on 
Revolution in France :”— 

“ The whole was polished with extra- 
ordinary care, more than a dozen of proofs 
being worked off and destroyed before 
he could please himself; it was set off 
with every attraction of the highest style 
of eloquence of which the English lan- 
guage is susceptible ; it was impressed 
on the judgment by acute reasoning, by 
great penetration into the motives of hu- 
man action, by maxims of the most sound 
and practical wisdom: nothing, indeed, 
which his genius, his knowledge, or his 
observation could supply, was omitted to 
give popularity to the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France.” 

« In the beginning of November 1790, 
this celebrated work made its appear- 
ance, and a French transjation, by his 
friend M. Dupont, quickly spread its re- 
putation over all Europe. The publica- 
tion proved one of the most remarkable 
events of the year, perhaps of the cen- 
tury; for it may be doubted whether any 
previous production ever excited so much 
attention, so much discussion, so much 
praise, so much animadversion, and ulti- 
mately, among the great majority of per- 
sons, such general conviction ; having 
fully sueceeded in turning the stream of 
public opinion to the direction he wish- 
ed, from the channel in which it had hi- 
therto flowed. The circulation of the 
book corresponded with its fame ; about 
30,000 copies were sold when there was 
not a third of the demand for books of 
any kind that there is at present—a 
greater sale, it is said, than that of any 
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preceding work whatever of the same 
price.” 

The particulars of Burke’s rupture’ 
with Fox are too well known for us to’ 
transcribe them. Mr Prior thus vin~ 
dicates. Burke’s fame from the asper- 
sions which the Whigs have cast upon 
it, touching the matter :-— : 

‘* Opposition soon saw in it the loss 
of much of that consequence they had 
hitherto enjoyed as a body in the state, 
and were thunderstruck at the conse- 
quences; uttering the harshest animad- 
versions upon Mr Burke, not only at the 
breaking up of the house, but on all occa- 
sions afterwards during his life, and even’ 
since his death, as well as by writers of 
the same political partialities, not one of 
whom but misrepresents the circumstan- 
ces of the quarrel, or attributes it, on the 
part of that gentleman, to a preconcert- 
ed scheme, or spleen at not being per- 
mitted to dictate the conduct of the body 
of which he was a member. 

“ These assertions are now known to’ 
be wholly false. If design can be attri- 
buted to either party, it would seem to 
have rested rather with Mr Fox and his 
friends than with Mr Burke, for though 
they probably did not desire an open rup- 
ture with him, théy went the straight 
way to work to effect it; for there is not 
a stronger instance than this in Parlia- 
mentary history, of what may be termed 
a dead set being made upon a member to 
prevent his delivering his sentiments on 
an extraordinary and questionable event, 
and this upon the trifling pretext of being 
out of order. Admitting him to have 
been out of order, which he was not, as 
the house decided, was it the business of 
his friends to attack him on that head ? 
—of the men with whom he had been so 
long associated, whose career he had so 
long directed, whose battles he had 
fought, whose credit he had been the first 
to raise in public esteem—to assail him 
with vehement disapprobation, perseve- 
ring interruptions, and votes of censure ?”” 

“« There are a variety of other reasons 
which tell strongly in favour of Mr 
Burke. Far from broaching it as a pro- 
vocative to quarrel, he had, on the con- 
trary, studiously avoidedit in this and the 
preceding sessions, until introduced by 
the very persons who now professed to 
wish to avoid the subject. It was ob- 
viously his interest not to disagree with 
those with whom he had been so long 
connected ; and more especially at this 
moment, when it was believed, in conse- 
quence of words which fell from the 
King in the dispute with Russia, that 
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they were coming into power. He had 
already explicitly declared his intention 


to separate from the dearest friends, who. 


should give countenance to the revolu- 
tionary doctrines then afloat, and the 
breach with Mr Sheridan proved that this 
was no idle threat. He doubtless felt 
displeased that his general principles 
should be, if not misrepresented, at least 
so far misapplied, as to become the means 
of charging him with dereliction of prin- 
ciple. He might be angry that this 
should be done by one who had so long 
been his friend, and who made it his 
chief boast, even at the moment, that he 
was his disciple. He could not be well 
pleased that this disciple should condemn 
his book without ceremony, as an attack 
on all free governments.” 

“ The dispute was not about a private 
or trivial, but a great constitutional mat- 
ter, which superseded all minor consi- 
derations,—not a hackneyed or specula- 
tive topic on which they might amicably 
differ, and pass on to the consideration 
of others on which they agreed, but one 
in its consequences involving the very 
existence of the state. It was a question 
wholly new; it was one which agitated 
almost every man in the kingdom; it 
was constantly and progressively before 
the eyes of Parliament ; it met the lead- 
ers at every turn in debate, and in some 
form or other mingled in every discus- 
sion of fact or principle. It was in itself 
full of difficulties, of jagged points and 
sharp angles, against which neither of 
them could rub without feeling some de- 
gree of irritation; and it was one on 
which, from the first, each seemed to 
have staked his whole reputation for po- 
litical wisdom against the other.” 

“ From the moment, indeed, that Mr 
Fox pronounced such decided panegyrics 
upon the French Constitution, and par- 
ticularly after the 15th April, when Mr 
Burke, as related, was prevented from re- 
plying by the clamour of his own party, 
a rupture between them appeared at hand. 
The very next morning, a general alarm 
at the consequences spread through the 
party. Séveral conciliatory explanations 
were offered to Mr Burke, and some apo- 
logies ; many even who agreed with Mr 
Fox’s opinions, did not hesitate to con- 
demn him for imprudence in expressing 
them, though in fact he had been urged 
to do it; and for having already done so, 
two or three of the number had been 
tempted to say he was deficient in firm- 
ness. On the other hand, some of Mr 
Burke’s personal friends, and the con- 
nexions of the Duke of Portland, who 
thought nearly as he did of the proceed- 
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ings in France, wished him nevertheless 
to pass over the opinions and the challen- 
ges of Mr Fox and Mr Sheridan in silence. 
This, he urged, was impossible. He had 
been personally alluded to; and though 
treated without the least consideration or 
respect, this he would willingly forget ; 
but without giving any cause for such a 
proceeding, he had been thrice within a 
week pointedly dared to the discussion ; 
and standing as he did, pledged to the 
house and to the country upon the sub- 
ject, which no other member was, it would 
look like political cowardice to shrink 
from the contest. He thought Mr Fox’s 
opinions of great weight in the country, 
and should not be permitted to circulate 
through it uncontradicted. He was fur- 
ther impelled by an imperious sense of 
public duty, which he considered para- 
mount to all other considerations. These 
reasons were deemed scarcely sufficient ; 
he further heard that the adherents of Mr 
Fox had determined to interrupt him on 
the point of order; and that gentleman 
himself, in company with a friend, waited 
upon him to ask that the discussion might 
be postponed till another opportunity, 
which, Mr Burke pointed out, was not 
likely to occur again during the Session. 
To convince Mr Fox, however, that no- 
thing personal or offensive was intended, 
he stated explicitly what he meant to say, 
all the heads of his arguments, and the 
limitations he designed to impose on him- 
self; an instance of candour which Mr 
Fox returned by relating the favourable 
expressions of himself just alluded to, re- 
cently uttered by the king. The inter- 
view, therefore, though not quite satis- 
factory, excited no hostile feelings; on 
the contrary, they walked to the house 
together, but found that Mr Sheridan had 
moved to postpone the re-commitment 
of the bill until after the Easter holidays, 
when, as already stated, the discussion 
came on on the 6th of May. Something 
like premeditated hostility on the part of 
the minority towards Mr Burke appeared 
in the abuse heaped upon him during the 
interval by the newspapers in their inte- 
rest.” 

We give Mr Prior’s account of 
Burke’s last moments. 

“ To his own increasing weakness, 
submitted with the same placid and Chris 
tian-like resignation, undisturbed byt 
murmur; hoping, as he said, to obtain 
the Divine mercy through the interces- 
sion of a blessed Redeemer, which, in his 
own words, ‘he had long sought with un- 
feigned humiliation, and to which he look- 
ed with a trembling hope.’ ” 

“ A presentiment almost of the moment 
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of the final summons from the world seem- 
ed to have prevailed with him ; for several 
of the previous hours were employed in 
‘sending messages of affectionate remem- 
brance to absent friends, in expressing his 
forgiveness of all who had in any manner 
injured or offended him, and in request- 
ing the same from all whom his general 
or particular infirmities had offended. He 
recapitulated his motives of action in 
great public emergencies—his then 
thoughts on the emg of the 
country—‘ the ruling passion even in 
death,’ —gave some private directions con- 
nected with his approaching decease, and 
afterwards listened attentively to the per- 
usal, by his own desire, of some serious 
papers of Addison on religious subjects, 
and on the immortality of the soul. These 
duties finished, his attendants, with Mr 
Nagle of the War-office, a relation, were 
conveying him to his bed, when, indis- 
tinctly articulating a blessing on those 
around him, he sunk down, and after a 
momentary struggle expired, July 8th, 
' 1797, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
* His end,’ said Dr Lawrence, with great 
truth, ‘was suited to the simple greatness 
of mind which he displayed through life, 
every way unaffected, without levity, 
without ostentation, full of natural grace 
and dignity. He appeared neither to wish, 
nor to dread, but patiently and placidly 
to await, the appointed hour of his disso- 
lution.’ ” 

“ In person he was five feet ten inches 
high, erect, well-formed, never very ro- 
bust; when young, expert in the sports 
of his eountry and time ; until his last ill- 
ness, active in habits suited to his years, 
and always, it scarcely need be added, ac- 
tive in mind, having nothing of what he 
called ‘ that master vice sloth,’ in his 
composition. His countenance in early 
life considerable sweetness, and 
by his female friends was esteemed hand- 
some.—Like Mr Fox, he was somewhat 
negligent in common dress, being latterly 
distinguished by a tight brown coat, which 
seemed to impede freedom of motion, 
and a little bob-wig with curls, which, in 
addition to his spectacles, made him be 
recognised by those who had never pre- 
viously seen him, the moment he rose to 
speak in the House of Commons.—His 
address in private life possessed sonre- 
thing of a chivalrous air—noble, yet un- 
affected and unreserved, impressing upon 
strangers of every rank, imperceptibly and 
without effort, the conviction of his being 
a remarkable man.—His manner in mix- 
ed society was unobtrusive, surrendering 
at once. his desire to talk to any one who 
had, or who thought. he had, the least 
claim to be heard : ‘ Wherea loud-tongued 
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talker was in company,’ writes Cumber- 
land, ‘ Edmund Burke declined all claims 
upon attention.’ His conversational 
powers partook of the same fulness of 
mind which distinguished his eloquence ; 
they never ran dry; the supply for the 
subject always exceeded the demand.” 
We regret that our limits will not 
it us to extract Mr Prior’s de- 
tails and anecdotes respecting Burke’s 
private character. They prove that he 
was one of the best, as well as one of 
the greatest, of men. ‘The generous 
and ready assistance which he ever 
rendered to destitute genius whenever 
it appealed to him, ought to endear 
his name to every friend of literature 


-and the arts. His munificent patron- 


age of Barry is well known, and se- 
veral of his admirable letters to the 
artist enrich Mr Prior’s work. ! 

Two reasons prevent us from quot- 
ing more largely from the volume. 
One is, the belief that our readers are 
already familiar with the leading in- 
cidents of Burke’s life, and the other 
is, a wish to employ the remainder of 
our paper in enforcing some of the 
many lessons which his history offers 
to our — men, our political par~ 
ties, and the country. 

The circumstances which led this 
wonderful man a life, are 
not a little remar . He had no: 
romance in his composition—he was a 
man of great caution, and vast fore- 
sight—he excelled all other men in 
comprehensive examination and unerr= 
ing judgment—he had his full share 
of honourable ambition—he discover- 
ed immediately on his arrival in Lon- 
don, that ‘ genius, the ‘ rath prim- 
rose, which forsaken dies,’ was not pa- 
tronized by any of the nobility, and 
that writers of the first talents were 
left to the capricious patronage of the 
public ;’—and yet he abandoned the 
study of the law to become an authorb 
profession. He forsook the path whic. 
seldom fails to lead moderate talents 
and industry to affluence and dignities, 
to follow that which rarely takes those 
who tread it to anything but poverty 
and obscurity, until they are alike in- 
sensible to dishonour and fame. 

This was singular, and it was still 
more singular, that after becoming a 
writer by profession, Burke should be 
able, without fortune, friends, and in« 
terest, as he was, to struggle into ac- 
tive and exalted political existence. 
If a man Wish for a calling that will 
conduct him to honours and emolu< 
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ment—if he wish for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, a in the service of his coun- 


» the legitimate rewards of 
“ ere cng, are tug in our 


w courts at the intricacies and chi- 
‘eanery of Nisi Prius—let him become 
a cotton-spinner—let him open a 
shawl shop in Fleet Street—let him 
do anything rather than become a 
— writer. An author may rea- 
ize a fair fortune by poetry and no- 
vels ; but if he pass from these to sub- 
jects which are of far greater impor- 
tance 4 the aa ne the — 
nity, he must resign all hope of fortune 

preferment. .To him the gate of 
emolument and dignity is closed, while 
it constantly stands open to the mem- 
bers of almost every other profession. 
Burke, however, was raised above 
all obstacles ; his mighty powers were 
brought into their proper sphere of 
action ae & miracle. The mock 
phi the day ascribe such 
things Pail ew and accident, _ 
sees an agenc e 
oatenant loon and soles hich 
commands it to reason differently. 
Burke was fashioned by nature for 
@ statesman of the first class. Com- 
mon men follow politics as a profes- 
sion, he followed them from the irre- 
sistible impulses of political genius. 
Ambition, emolument, dignities, fame 
itself, had with him but secondary in- 
fluence ; he was led by a mind which 
was only in its naturai element when 
amidst the profound, the stupendous, 
and the magnificent, which could only 
find enjoyment in investigating the 
condition of the universe, the history 
of human nature, and the vast crea- 
tion of principle and experiment—and 
which was only labouring in its des- 
tined occupation when solving what 
was incomprehensible, and performing 
what was impossible, to ordi po- 
liticians— when regulating kinigdouna, 
and guiding mankind. In politics, as 
in the arts, common minds may rise 
to respectable mediocrity, but none 
save men like Burke may reach truth, 
nature, originality, grandeur, and su- 
blimity. That which formed the li- 
mit of the labours of others, was but 
the commencement of his—his eye was 
the most powerful in the regions to 
which the eyes of others could not 


ascend — his gigantic powers never 
fully unfolded themselves, until they 


were left without path, copy, and ally. 
While he was supported by a party, 
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and had merely the common feelings 
and occurrences of the world to deal 
with, he was only one of the greatest 
of men ; but when he was deserted— 
when Europe was a scene of passion, 
convulsion, and chaos—when prece- 
dent failed him—when everything 
around him in feeling and deed was 
ee eee every tongue was ei- 
ther silent or espousing the cause of 
error and ruin—he then became a 
guardian angel : the man shook off the 
infirmities and disabilities of human 
nature, and seemed to grasp the wis- 
dom, the omniscience, and the power 
of Heaven. 

A mind so perfectly constituted as 
his, rarely indeed illuminates this 
wretched world. He was a man of 
su ing genius, without the eccen- 
tricities and frailties of genius. The 
prodigious power of his imagination 
ie rendered his judgment more com- 
prehensive and unerring. His pas- 
sions only strengthened his virtue and 
wisdom. His mighty intellect scorn- 
ed slumber, enemy, and boundary, 
and yet it scarcely ever wandered from 
the pure, the true, the expedient, and 
the beneficial—it excelled alike in 
the most dissimilar employments—it 
would make no division in the science 
of | ce and it possessed itself 
with equal ease of the bewildering cal- 
culations of finance, the perplexing 
details of commerce and agriculture, 
the widely-spread mysteries of general 
policy, and the abstruse, complicated, 
and numberless principles and feelings, 
which form the foundations of society, 
and the primary rulers of mankind. 

In these glorious days of gorgeous 
names and wonderful systems, it is 
the fashion to mark the distinctions 
between truth and error, wisdom and 
folly, by the terms, practical and theo- 
retic. The man who propagates false 
opinions, and labours to introduce per- 
nicious changes, is called, not a fool, 
or a knave, but a theorist. Burke is 
called a practical statesman, while 
those whom he opposed are named 
theoretic ones. This is, we think, alike 
erroneous and mischievous. Burke 
was as much a theorist, in the proper 
sense of the term, as Fox, or the 
French revolutionists. They differed 
in this—his theory was, in.the high- 
est degree, true, scientific, philoso- 


phic, magnificent, and practicable, and 

theirs was directly the contrary. Men, 

and bodies of men, were the ob- 
13 
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jects, and he, like a true philosopher, rose, and to perceive what they 
thoroughly examined their nature and called for ; therefore, he was frequent- 


properties, their relations and condi- 
tion, and the experiments which had 
been made upon them, for materials 
for his system. He laid nothing down 
for a principle, without first proving 
it to be truth ; he made no calculation 
which he could not shew to be cor- 
rect by demonstration ; he analized 
and tested everything before he used 
it. Their conduct was just the reverse. 
They assumed men, and bodies of men, 
to be just the contrary of what they 
notoriously were ; that which history 
and experience had proved to be false, 
they made the corner-stone of their 
structure ; and as to examination and 
calculation, these were the things 
which they avoided above all others. 
A theory is, of course, practicable in 
proportion to its truth, and vice versa; 
and therefore, while he formed a theory 
of liberty alike perfect, splendid, and 
practicable, they formed one which 
was but a mass of falsehoods, a thi 
Wahodec and frightful, and which 
a greater portion of slave 
than anything else could have mabaght 
upon the civilized world. They were 
the people who could only vociferate 
the name of liberty, and destroy the 
substance ; he was the man who could 
create it, and make it eternal. 
No man, we think, was ever so well 
qualified, in all the higher points of 
ification, to be a party leader in 
House of Commons as Burke. In 
very many of these points the differ- 
ence between him and Fox was high- 
ly striking: In ability to range through 
every circle of instruction without 
being misled by names or datesto 
te truth and wisdom frora false- 
hood and folly in whatever came be- 
fore him—to wield the vast experience 


of ages—to every propert 
pe pin of his su Jeco-s distin. 
ish, class, connect, and harmonize 
the multifarious interests and feelings 
of men and nations—and to keep the 
whole of these constantly before him 
whenever he was called on to rectify 
the disorders, or administer to the 
needs of a he was, perhaps, ne- 
ver eq by any man. His indus- 
try in the exercise of this ability knew 
neither fatigue nor slumber. He, in 
consequence, had never to seek coun- 
sel from a party or the multitude. He 


was the first to mark the changes in 
the nation’s character and interests as 
Vor. XVII. 





ly the first to give legitimate impulse 
to party and public opinion, and he 
was almost incapable of being bewil- 
dered or seduced by them whenever 
they took an erroneous direction. This 
ability and industry filled ‘him with 
that dauntless and sublime + 
the want of which is a positive dis. 
qualification in a Parliamentary leader. 
He saw his way distinctly—he satis- 
fied himself that his own opinions were 
true, and those of his opponents were 
false, by analysis and demonstration 
—and whether the nation was with 
him or — him, whether he was 
supported by a party or withstood by 
all, whatever storms and convulsions 
raged around him—he commencedand 
fought the battle ‘as though he knew 
defeat to be impossible. 

An Opposition leader rarely retains 
long any portion of patriotism. He 
fights for emolument and power rather 
than the good of the state ; the tri- 
umphs and losses of the latter are, to 
a considerable extent, triumphs and 
losses to his opponents, and injuries 
and gains to himself; and, therefore, 
his hostility to the ministry very often 
becomes hostility to the benefit of his 
country likewise: Few things operate 
more iciously on public interests 
than the lack of patriotism, or the an- 
ti-patriotism of an Opposition. Burke, 
notwithstanding every temptation to 
the contrary, was a true patriot—he 
was in feeling a sterling Englishman. . 
He regarded his country, not as an in- 
strument of profit and fame to him- 
self, not as a thing to be valued or 
scorned in ion as it gave or 
withheld from him money and oo . 
but as an object of impassioned and 
chivalrous idolatry ; as an object for 
which everything ought to be hazard- 
ed and sacrificed. This ardent’ pa- 
triotism bound him to fact, reason, 
merits, and expediency in debate, and 
made him loathe the vile and hateful 
means to which Fox and his succes- 
sors so constantly resorted. His elo- 
quence was irresistible ; and t, 
amidst its daring flights and stool 
ing triumphs, «it never remembered 
that it could bn ptoene 3 
ings, or gain the populace. e could 
not obtain followers among the know~ 
ing and the talented, he was content 
to stand alone—however feeble his 
party ent: tame aes 





able—he not utter the slang that 
loves, and he could neither 

the rabble. No mobs 
i He never dreamed of trans- 
men and weavers into 
e saw in the multitudea 


i 
E 


ints Fox ranked im- 
measurably below, and, in some of 
them, formed a ect contrast to 
- him. To t the common obser- 
vation, that the former was not a prac- 
tical statesman, is, in truth, to say he 
was no statesman at all. A man may 
possess much knowledge and experi- 
ence ; he may be a powerful writer or 
speaker ; he may even be an able rea- 
soner ; and, still, defective powers of 
vision, and an erring judgment, may 
i i him for being anything 
but a pest to his species. The lead- 
ing quality of a great man is an under- 
standing which can only err by acci- 
t, which sees, at the first glance, 

he right side of a question, and which 
bottoms all its labours on truth, rea- 
son, wisdom, and expediency. Fox 
peo powerful orator, he seen een 
ni in argumentation ; but when 
we pass from his eloquence to that 
which called it forth, we find general- 
ly false principles, mistaken views, and 
erroneous calculations. Burke’s mind 
naturally espoused the just side, and 
that of Fox naturally espoused the er- 
roneous one, of every great and novel 
= The errors and transgressions 
of the former were but occasional de- 
dee: suena comme Vp be 
were y ca y his bet- 
judgment being overpowered by 


ter j : 
a aeengee 3 but the latter rarely 
deviated error and a oy ng 


_ exeept when he was compelled to it by 
wiser men. The French Revolution, 
and the consequences which it produ- 
ced throughout Europe, poset? genre 
ed every matter which could put a 
statesman’s ability to the test, and the 
different views which they took of 
these, abundantly prove the truth of 
our distinctions. 


So far was Fox from being qualified 
for a leader, that he could not himself 
walk without one. So long as Burke 

_ was at his side, and possessed influence 
over him, he was kept in the proper 
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th, but the moment they separated, 
he plunged himself and his party into 
ruin. In doing this, his opipions were 
all second-hand and borrowed. Eman- 
cipated from individual and party con- 
trol, he could not think for himself, 
or advance a step without a guide; 
and in obedience to the general infir- 
mity of his judgment, he became a 
humble follower of the refuse politi- 
cians and the populace. Until these 
ke, he was speechless ; until they 
chalked out a path, he was motionless ; 
until they saw, he was blind ; and 
their wretched vociferations formed 
the only truth and wisdom that he 
could find in the nation. He, no 
doubt, fed their folly and madness, and 
quickened their speed, but still they 
led, and he was but the follower. 
With regard to patriotism, no man 
could be more thoroughly destitute of 
it than Fox. He never seemed to con 
sider that his country existed for any 
purpose save to administer to the be- 
nefit of himself and his party ; in 
truth, his whole career, after he shook 
off the influence of Burke, was little 
else than a blushless and desperate 
struggle, first, to put this benefit in 
direct opposition to his country’s high- 
est interests, and then to sacrifice them 
to it. While Burke fought for office 
like a } remap Fox fought for it like an 
incendiary and an assassin. He patro- 
nised sedition—fanned rebellion—nou- 
rished public dangers—assaulted the 
constitution—shielded avowed traitors 
—allied himself with the nation’s fo- 
reign enemics—and left nothing un- 
done that could produce public injury, 
merely to obtain power for himself and 
his party. National interests and 
possessions—the constitution, liberty, 
weal, and even existence of Britain, 
were all nothing when they clashed 
with the selfishness and ambition of 
Fox and the Foxites. Allowing as 
largely as we please for the natural im- 
becility of his perception and judg- 
ment, we cannot look at his nauseous 
and revolting speeches to the dregs of 
the ee the preposterous 
doctrines which he put forth, touch- 
ing the constitution and liberty—and 
at the atrocious publications which he 
cauntenanced—without being convin- 
ced that a very large share of the worst 
parts of his conduct resulted from his 
unprincipled and insatiable covetous- 
ness and ambition as a public man. 
Perhaps a considerable part of 
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* Burke's jority in ability and prin- 
‘ciple as a public man, eee his 
‘great superiority in respect ri 
“of private life. distinction hie 
the “ liberality” of the age draws be- 
tween a man’s private and his public 
conduct, is equally absurd and perni- 
cious. What he is as a private indivi- 
‘dual, that he will be as a legislator or 
a minister ; his public actions will even 
take their colour from his private ones. 
‘Burke’s private virtues incapacitated 
‘him for public profligacy ; his habi- 
tual reverence for the better regula- 
tions and feelings of society as a pri- 
vate gentleman, could not be laid aside 
when he assumed the character of the 

“senator. Although no one could have 
wielded with more tremendous effect 
the common weapons of unprincipled 
glemagogues, he disdained to touch 
them. He scorned to speak to any but 
‘the intelligent, the wise, the virtuous, 
and the honourable ; and he scorned 
to address them in a manner unworthy 


of a gentleman and a statesman. He 
only win stipend and office by 
winning the favour of those who dis- 


pense character and fame. This inci- 
ted him to the incessant cultivation of 
his great powers, and the unwearied 
‘pursuit of knowledge and wisdom ; it 
tnade him an upright and virtuous 
public man,-as well as one unequalled 
in ability. in . 

It caunot be necessary for us to en- 
darge on the tremendous influence 
‘which the leaders of the House of 
Commons possess in the state, when 
they are men of great powers. The 
not only guide, but they virtually hol 
despotic sway over the great mass of 
the community, as well as over their 
respective parties. A vast portion of 
the nation embraces an opinion, or 
supports a measure upon trust, and for 
no earthly reason but because these 
pn yer ay av eae or hi - of the 

of leader speaks, his 
is ‘dient’ what. he rottnlgates Sia 
party implicitly adopts ; it passes from 
= Party in the House to om anh out 

t; hisnew embrace 
it, and, of ootires, the taitfions who 
read: them eagerly embrace it likewise. 
Of the whole of those who hold it to 
be infallible, perhaps not one in ten 
has the least kn or comprehen- 
sion of the subject ; and, aps, of 


those who are capable of judging, nine- 
tenths’ would have embraced the re- 
verse, if the Parliamentary leader had 
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promulgated it. We have to look 
at what Fox taught the both 
in Parliament and out of it, to believe 
and aa to'see how blindly and 
slavishly subservient parties ‘are to 
their Parliamentary ers, when 
these are men of great powers. Ina 
free country like this, public feeling 
and opinion hold the sovereign autho~ 
rity ; and those who guide this feel- 
ing and opinion, in exercise this 
authority. The character of the House 
for knowledge, wisdom, talent, and 
virtue ; its general conduct, and the 
poe which public oe mrs 
‘ nd, ina t degree, on 
= p= wos: rm a different 
eaders. They give to it feeling, opi- 
nion, and action ; they virtually form 
the House of Commons. The great 
body of the other members are but in- 
ert machines, or they can only speak 
and move, without a guide, to blunder 
and do mischief. 

Liable ag this influence is to be 
abused, it is nevertheless essential that 
it should be by leaders of 
the House of Commons. The bulk 
of Parliament, and the bulk of the 
— are, and for ever will be, «4 
terly incapable of judging properly 
great state questions, an of walking 
without a political guide. If they do 
not follow the regularly appointed 
leaders of Parliament, they are 
sure to follow other leaders of a far 
worse character. ‘When the Pitts and 
the Foxes lose their influence, it 
nerally passes to the Burdetts and the 
Hunts. If the leaders of the 
House of Commons do not this 
influence, they can do little for their 
country, either positively or negative= 
ly, however great may be their merit. 
The Opposition becomes divided, in« 
subordinate, unmanageable,and worth- 
less ; or the Ministry is rendered fees 
ble and inefficient ; parties are so dis- 
united and divided, that it is scarcely 


rit takes the direction of public afs 
fairs : the people are emancipated from 
that moral control'to which they ought 
ever to be subject, and nothing is to 
be seen but discord, di , anid 
oom The be of — influ« 
ence on é party leader, 
is less to be drea both by his pe 
ty and the country, than ‘his ‘want'oF 
it. Ay 3 STs ’ 3 rasa Y 
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The proper portion of this influence knowledge, wisdom, and virtue of the 
ean only be obtained by great pation; end. whether it sball do this . 
and more ially by po ora- or not, depends mainly on its leaders. 

3 it cannot be given by office or These can make it at their pleasure a 
authority ; a cannot bestow it, source of national error, delusion, and 
and a party cannot divide it among mischief. As the influence of the 


them ; it must belong to the indivi- 
dual, and the individual must acquire 
it. by his talents and exertions ; inte- 
grity, know , and wisdom, will 
not gain it without eloquence. The 
ition could make Mr Tierney 

its in the House of Commons, 
but it could not give him this influ- 
ence. Mr Canning derives his influ- 
ence, not from his ministerial or par- 
liamentary office, not from any supe- 
riority over his colleagues in know- 
ledge and wisdom, but from his elo- 
uence. A patty, whether it forms 


the Ministry or the Opposition, must 


even more by its words than 
| its deeds. However wise the conduct 
» of a Ministry may be, it will be scarce- 
‘ly possible for it to stand, if it be 
, overpowered by the Opposition in ora- 
¢tory. The individuals who plead the 
yeause, hold in their hands the fortunes 
of parties. A parliamentary leader 
may be unprincipied, he may be gross- 
ignorant and imbecile as a states- 
-man, and yet he may by eloquence 
‘ alone control half the nation ; he may 


See, 


‘ be virtuous, he may be an accom- 


plished minister, and yet he may, from 


* the want of eloquence, be unable to 


obtain any but the most inadequate 
portion of interest with Parliament 
and the country. 

It is necessarily of the first import- 
ance, both to his party and his coun- 
try, that the a influence of an 
eloquent parliamentary leader should 
be properly employed ; and, of course, 


< 


should be a finished statesman in ta- 
lents and acquirements, and a man of 
the most incorruptible and chivalrous 
If the ame < Sene 
‘to represent the feelings and 
of the country, it ought always 
eae ti she eee a, 

es. ings are 
bad state when the House ann 

are at variance, but 

‘ayesha one when the latte, 
guide, and the former is the 
. ‘That which is the centre 
information and discussion, ought 
to be the leader of public feelings 
wishes. The House ought ever 


[ 
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stand at the head of the ability, 


it is of the first importance that he. 


leader depends chiefly on his own 
powers, and his exercise of them, if 

is eloquence be not allied with very 
great political ability and integrity, he 
will never make much impression on 
that part of the community which de- 
cides between parties. He may mar- 
shal around him the lower classes, 
and the shallow and wicked portion 
of the middling and upper ones, he 
may make his party mighty for evil, 
he may convulse the empire to its 
centre, and still he will only lead those 
who follow him to what parties ever 


seek to avoid. It is idle to say that < 
The | 
creed of the present Whigs, as Burke 


creeds govern party leaders. 


incontrovertibly proved, is directly 
opposed te the Whiggism of 1688. 
The Toryism which flourished forty 
or fifty years since has vanished from 
the land, and that which was then 
Whiggism is now Toryism ; in truth, 
our present Tories have embraced no 
small portion of that new Whiggism 
which .that genuine Whig Burke so 
loudly reprobated. Fox embraced a 
new creed when he separated from 
Burke, yet he continued to call him- 
self a Whig ; the Ministers hold op- 
posite opinions on more than one im« 
portant question, yet they are all call- 
ed Tories. Creeds are but words, the 
meaning of which party men change 
at pleasure ; they are the tools of such 
men, but not the guides. 

Burke and Fox at different periods 
led the Whigs in the House of Com- 
mons, and the different consequences 
which resulted from the difference in 
character and conduct between the two 
leaders, will illustrate the truth of our 
observations. We will look, in the 
first place, at the consequences to the 


Burke raised the character, capaci- 
ty, qualifications, and power of the 

use of Commons, in a wonderful 
degree. By arguing questions upon 
their merits, and by addressing him- 
self solely to the intelligence, reason, 
and virtue of the State, he gave the 
most exalted tone to the debates. He 
filled the House with. knowl of 
the interests of the nation, and the 
science of government—with intellect 
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, and wisdom. He rendered it impos- 
' sible for any but men of great powers 
and acquirements, to obtain influence 
rg it, aon made. it ce 
» Ought ever to be, a proper politi 
, school and guide for the country. By 
| scrupulously avoiding to address the 
* multitude, and by steadily resisting 
jevery effort to bring the multitude 
{into the political arena, he kept from 
this party the temptation to Supe 
od gues, led a powerful Opposi- 
?tion without generating disaffection, 
“and left to Parliament no favour to 
court but that of the knowing and 
honest part of the community. 

Fox, assuming that he only became 
the uncontrolled leader of the Whigs 
when he separated from Burke, did 
the reverse of this; what his prede- 
cessor had gained for the House of 
Commons, he dissipated. He argued 
questions, not with reference to their 
merits, but with reference to the 
wretched tenets of revolutionism. 
With him, it was the alteration, not 
the preservation, of the Constitution 
—the practice of the new doctrines of 
liberty, and not the good of the na- 
tion. To make way for these doc- 
trines, he drove public interests and 

‘ true principles of government out of 
Parliament. In Parliament, as well as 
out of it, he was the demagogue ap- 
pealing to the ignorance and passions 
of the lower orders, against the know- 
ledge and reason of the a ones. 
He thus lowered the tone of the de- 
bates, until the most ignorant, frothy, 
weak, and wicked speakers, were ena- 
bled to shine in them ; and he thus 
enabled such politicians as Burdett to 
form parties in the House, and to be- 
come to a certain extent leaders in it. 
He rendered it one of the leading 
sources of error, delusion, turbulence, 
and disaffection to the country. 

. ‘The discussion, of public affairs 
ought always, if possible, to be con- 
fined to the middle and upper classes 
of society ; the lower orders can only 
takea part in it to produce very mighty 
evils. If an Opposition address itself 
to the multitude, it, can scarcely fail 
of rendering the mass of the people 
disaffected and turbulent. Previously 
to, the days of Fox, the leading men of 
all sides generally scorned to speak to, 
or have any connexion with, the po- 
pulace, If the lower. orders came into 
the political field, all parties common- 
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ly united to drive them out of it. Fox 
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was the first to organize the lower or- 
ders into a gigantic faction—into a 
disaffected and turbulent faction, and 
to place ait — at their head. 
This multiplied demagogues in Par- 
liament as it multiplied them out of 
it ; it rendered the House of Com- 
mons, among other things, the teach~ 
er and ya of the vilest offend- 
ers. If the traitor needed words, he 
could find them in the debates; if he 
needed a model, he had only to look 
at the conduct of the ition mem- 
bers ; if he needed deft , the whole 
Opposition was at his nod. The Op- 
position and the populace stimulated 
each other recip y, until they left 
scarcely anything undone that could 
injure the empire. 

For many years, one of the great 
parties of the House-of C 
publicly protected the blasphemer a 
the traitor—for many yecrs it stre- 
nuously laboured to screen from the 
laws those who were leading the mass 
of the people to infidelity and rebel« 
lion—for wien it laboriously de- 
fended the revolutionary crimes of the 
rabble—for many years the members 


of this party mixed with the ignorant 
and infuriated ce at public 
meetings, to out to it the most 


inflammatory and revolting misrepre- 
sentations and slanders—for many 
years this party indireetly carried. on 
a bitter war against religion, morals, 
loyalty, and order. What this con 
duct in a mighty portion of the House 
of Commons was calculated to pro- 
duce, it did produce; we need not 
specify the products; they are too 
deeply engraven on the remembrance 
of the country. U Fox all this 
must. be. ; those who have so 
efficiently worked the system since his 
death, revere him as their parent. 

If Fox had never existed, and if 
ae ene ON ganna ~ mn bes ro 
e Opposition, any change 1 
French Revolution might have pro- 
duced in the political feeiing of this 
country, would have endured only for 
a moment. The union of the two 
great parties would have effectually 
preveneny any revolutionar: paren 

m taking permanent root na- 
tion. The tremendous dangers through 
which we have passed would not have 





| 





' suspected, and despised—if 


literary 

so laboriously at work to destroy our 
whole system, religious and tical 
would have been ape se 
only have existed to be scorned. 
ehigipenpered one purty ender ts 

i as a party er 
different leaders. 


t 
- Burke found the Whigs feeble, dis- 
united, devoid of talent, and with very 
little of tation, and he made them 
a body of able, patriotic statesmen ; 
he rendered them powerful and ho- 
nourable. Fox took them in this state, 
and he converted them into a party of 
factious fanatics ; he stripped them of 
ability and character, covered them 
with the scorn of the intelligence and 
honour of the country, cemented them 
and the revolutionary rabble into one, 
and led them to and 
ruin. Burke overthrew the Toryism 
of his day, and harmonised vee 
with the reason, right feeling, and in- 
terests of the nation. His creed, as we 
have already said, Aaa — ints 
higher Toryism than that which now 
exists ; the _— classes were rapidly 
conforming selves to it, and if 
the Whigs had adhered to him, he 
would have given to them office which 
be would in all probability have 
held at this moment. Fox, instead of 
inding the Tories to their falling 
creed, by attaching himself_to the one 
that Barke had perfected, surrendered 
to them the latter, which they imme- 
diately embraced ; and he then adopt- 
ed the most revolting one in the eyes 
of the influential of the nation, 
that could have been devised ; he thus 
positively incapacitated the Whigs for 
acquiring public confidence and hold- 
the reins‘of government. If the 
igs are now elpless, disgraced, 
: 'y do 
not possess sufficient ability amon 
them to form a Ministry—if they ho 
a creed which those who virtually 
choose and dissolve: Ministries abhor— 
and if they have not the least hope of 
being ever able to reach office as a se- 
parate independent party, they must 
ascribe it to the circumstance that they 
forsook Burke and followed Fox. 
The different uences which 


the different conduct of the two lead- 


ers produced to themselves, must not 
be overlooked. We willingly believe 
that such men think but little of emo- 
lumenf, and that whatever value they 
may set on power, rank, and popula- 
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rity, their grand objects are legitimate 
fame, a glorious name in history—a 


— reputation with posterity. 
ow, how is the case‘at present? If 
Fox’s name were not eternally repeat~ 


ed by a party from interested motives 
— if this party did not eternally chant 
his praise to preserve itself from in- 
famy—he would be even now cither 
forgotten, or only remembered to be 
compassionated by the few, and con- 
demned by the many. While this is 
the case with Fox, Burke, although 
no party has an interest in protecting 
his fame, and almost all have an intes 
rest in mgs. it, is already, in the 
eyes of the independent part of the 
nation, taking his place among the 
most illustrious of our departed states- 
men. When the interests, passions, 
and prejudices of the present genera- 
tion shall have passed away, the most 
dazzling blaze of glory that ambition 
could sigh for, will encircle the grave 
of Burke, while Fox will only be re- 
membered as a man who employed 
great powers in the most injurious, 
and the least excusable, manner. 

We have been led into these obser- 
vations by a wish to see some change, 
not in the construction, but in certain 
very important parts of the conduct, 
of the House of Commons. For many 
years the Opposition has discussed 
every great question, not with reference 
to the constitution, to English liberty, 
to the interests of the empire, to the 
interests of Europe, to the balance of 
power, to the good of mankind ; but 
with reference to the wretched tenets 
of Liberalism—of Jacobinism. No 
matter how a measure harmonized 
with the constitution, or how im 
riously it was called for by public in- 
terests, if it militated against the creed 
and conduct of foreign revolutionists, 
and the preposterous doctrines of mo-* 
dern Whiggism, it was fiercely de- 
nounced. ‘A set of principles have been 
fabricated which are demonstrabl 
false, and which have ten thousan 
times been proved to be false—by these 
everything is to be measured—and to 
these, England and the whole world 
are to be sacrificed. “‘ Your measure is 
hostile to changes which we intend to 
make in the constitution and the feel- 
ings of the country—it clashes with 
the views of the enlightened constitu- 
tionalists of Europe—it is discordant 
with the abstract rights of man—it 
comes in collision with the wrangling 
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tenets of political economists ; there- 
fore, a fig for patriotism, wisdom, ex- 
pediency, national interests, and the 
good of the world—we will oppose it !” 
—Such is, virtually, the language of 
0 tion. 

or many years a rtion 
of the Heine of phish: Ey been 
proclaiming almost every component 
part of the constitution to be in the 
most imperfect and corrupt state— 


to be in a state which uced the 
most grievous public evils. For many 
years av portion of the House 


of Commons has been lavishing the 
most fulsome panegyrics on both Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners, who were no- 
toriously infidels and traitors—who 
were abandoned profligates in both 
public and private life—who openly 
violated everything that religious men 
call religion, that moral men call mo- 
rality, that gentlemen call honour. 
The natural acme prs of this is, 
that a vast portion of the Press is zea- 
lously writing down almost every opi- 
nion and feeling that ought to actuate 
the nation. British interests—the,fe- 
deral system of Europe—the balance 
of power—the things which formerly 
formed the foundation of all political 
discussion—are never mentioned ; and 
everything is debated with reference 
to the mock rights of man, and mock 
liberty. The prejudice “ our country” 
is eradicated ; the feeling of nationality 
has vanished ; and the Englishman can 
worship and fight for any country but 
his own. Libels on our country and 
our countrymen are now applauded in 
our Edinburgh Reviews and Morning 
Chronicles, which, in better times, 
would have subjected the despicable 
wretches. who fabricated them to the 
consuming scorn of the whole nation. 
The pennyless, brainless, profligate, 
branded, revolutionary mountebank, 
is cried up until he alone is thought to 
be a proper — of imitation—until 
he alone can obtain what is called po- 
ularity. A vast portion of the popu 
ation regards our institutions with dis- 
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like, or, at pokes. with indi iemnep, 
Everything can implant. good . 
principles and check Jicentiousness of 
manners, is zealously attacked; and 
the most odious vices, the most dis- 
gusting immoralities, are openly de- 

nded. We need not say what all this 
will produce in the end, if it be conti- 
nued. 

There is a remedy. Let those, who 
hold in their hands the destinies of the 
nation, at the ing Election ex. 
clude from the House of Commons 
all the fanatics and mountebanks. Let 
the ead bs 95 1g Mad political liar 
—the man who is eternally crying up 
other countries, and Heniecing i own 
—the profligate in private life—the 
confederate of foreign infidels and trai- 
tors—the visionary innovator—and the 
patron of “ liberal opinions” be re- 
jected ; and let the stanch patriot— 
the sterling Englishman—the sound 
statesman—the high-minded gentle- 
man—the man of chivalrous honour—~ 
be chosen. This will go far to “ re- 
form” the House of Commons, the 
Press, and everything that gives feeling 
and opinion to the nation. But the 
thing that is indispensable is, that the 
Opposition in the House should be put 
under the efficient control and guidance 
of such a man as the Marquis of Lans- 
down. ‘There is another point which 
we must not overlook. Nearly all the 
leading of the Opposition are 
lawyers. If we exclude Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Scarlet, Denman, Lush- 
ington, and Williams, all lawyers, we 
take from it almost every member who’ 
can open his lips in the House. We 
should derive much pleasure from see- 
ing the greater part of these replaced 
by independent gentlemen. Burke dis~ 
liked lawyer-statesmen ; we do the 
same. He wished the country to be 


‘governed by law, but not by lawyers ; 


and we feel the same wish ; for we are. 
pretty sure that if the country be go- 
verned by lawyers, it will not be go-. 
verned by law.* 

~~ n Y. 





* We shall perhaps, 


the cause of the Irish Catholics. Suffice it here to say, 


on another occasion, take some notice of Burke’s advocacy of 


that the emancipation which 


he contended for, was, in every point, different from that which now bears the name. 


The most important 


that he recommended have been 
Catholics ; they have got more in the elective franchise than he would ever have 


conceded to the 
ted 


them ; and with regard to their admission to power, his plan would only have 
them into the Jrish Government and the Jrish Parliament ; it would wo? have brought? 
them into the English Government and the English Parliament. The Union changed: 


the nature of the question altogether ; it was a measure which he did not 
and to which he was rather adyerse than friendly. 


contemplate, - 
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, » MOMUS—OR AN HOUR.AT BATH. 
Dsar Noatn, 

I enciose a record of Bath as it was in my PUPPY days, which I found in 
an old drawer, on changing my Oriel rooms as present domicile. My 
cousin and namesake, quondam of Brasenose, who still sighs at his curacy 
over the blessed memory of your grouse-pies and Farintosh, tells me I ought 
to have tied a note exp ry to the “ Crabstick.” The. apocryphal. anec- 
dote of our common ancestor, the Judge, and of his legal decision respecting 
the standard gage of the matrimonial sceptre, was, I thought, generally known, 
at least the report annoyed the old boy en wy The 4 of Brighton 

ut it certainly 


ip I sent you may possibly be also apocryphal, deserves to 
pay toa “ Whig Orator” of the Cockney School. By the by, it 
ought to have been printed the “ T'ragic,” not ‘‘ Magic Lay,” except inas- 
much as it was laid at the feet of your saucy daughter Maga, of whom, my 
dear Kit, I beg to subscribe myself always the true and faithful cavalier, 


T. Butier. 
Temple, Dec. 11th. 
Deep imbibed at Daffy} club, 
Turice the Abbey clock doth chime, Roll some booted youth, sore mist all 


Momus cries, “‘ ’Tis time, ’tis time.” By their careful sires at Bristol. 

To Upham’s or to Barret’s go;* Little dream the honest fograms, 

Mark the crowds that thither flow. ' Plodding in perplexity 

Clod, that in this land of fun, *Mid their sugar-casks and grograms, 

Days and nights hast twenty-one, How, meanwhile, their guineas fly. 

Fashion’s dawning notions got, Next, in various groups combined, 

Shine tliou first i’ th’ hopeful lot. Each according to bis kind, 

Double, double, toi! and trouble, Like the stock of Noah’s ark, 

Gossips meet, and numbers double. Gaping gudgeon, greedy shark, 
Johnny Raw and shambling shandy, 

* Polish’d women next, and men, Scheming belle and broken dandy, 

One, or two, perhaps, in ten, Shrewdly shunning one another, 

Staring with astonish’d eye As a kite avoids his brother ; 

At some new absurdity; = - Rusty bachelors and maids, 

Stationary families, All religions and all trades, 

By whose philosophic eyes Independents, jumpers, shakers, 

Mark’d no more than cabbage stalks, Anabaptists and wet quakers, 

Folly’s concourse walks and talks ; Little, wealthy, bilious Aaron, 

Add to these an earl or two, Like a yellow rose of Sharon, 

Viscounts and their dames a few, Aim’d at whom, like gilt bull’s eye, 

Stolen from London’s scenes of riot Beauty’s arrowy glances fly ; 

For’a taste of health and quiet, Beau mulatto, and beau black, 

Finding matters nought amend, Bagman Joe, and Bagman Jack. 

But, where’er their steps they bend, Reigning stars, we may presume, 

Elbow’d by a motley crowd, Of Trowbridge, Varminster, or Frome, 


Like stars eclipsed by foggy cloud.— Resting here a leisure day, 
Now the thronging numbers thicken, Dizen’d in their best array ; 


Now the deaf‘ning noises quicken ; Nabobs flabby, fat, and pale, 

See, as at a cover-side, Like a turbot waxing stale, 

The living links personified, Objects of maternal scheme, 

Which connect each nice gradation Themes of many a golden dream. 

In the chain of rural fashion, Chubby sons of country codgers, 
From bon-ton to slang and dirt; Jobs and Jacobs, Ralphs and Rogers, 
Namely, squire, squirrett, and squirt ; Pinch’d and padded into shape, 
From the high-bred county man Bath’s more taper sons to ape, 

To Jack Scamp, who, as he can, Unlick’d cub, and solemn. fool, 

Ekes small rents by profit made Fresh from Oxford or from school, 
In his favourite jockey-trade, Dull, but learning in a trice 

Or the bet,-a welcome catch! Airs, extravagance, and vice. 

Won at race or boxing match. These, and strange sorts many more, 
Next, elate with brimful pockets, Pace, in strings of three and four, 
Cutting invoices, and dockets, Up and down the same du!] round, 
Redolent of punch and shrub, Like blind asses in a pound— 





* The principal libraries. + The Bristol imitation of the P. C. 
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Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Bathers pant, and waters bubble. 


So much for the crowd pedestrian ; 
Room now for the pinks equestrian, 
Reining up their hacks and ponies, 
At Fasana’s or Salmoni's ; 

Or, if wind and legs stand sound, 
Cantering in a wider round, 

Which affords more choice of faces, 
To admire their blood and paces— 
With surprise, each new-bought horse, 
Tired of the eternal course, 

Pants to snuff the country air, 

By green hill, or hedge-row fair, 

Or share the chase, forbidden joy ! 
Wiser schemes his lord employ ; 

“ Risk one’s neck and stock in trade, 
In rough sport for bumpkins made ? 
Blood-tits are a 

Which may pay, by calculation, 

Cent per cent in marrying well ; 


Let your outlays always tell.’’* 
_ Double, double, toil and trouble, 


Simple heiresses to bubble. 


Ireland, thy fair soul doth raise, 

Be it spoken to thy praise, 

Many a well-bred manly lads; 

But good things spoilt are worse than bad. 

Lo, by each Cork packet, come 

Fresh ts of thy scum, 

Redshanks,f stalkoes, and squireens, 

Tory-rories, and buekeens ; 

Terry, Teddy, Darby, Barny, 

Tooligan, O’Flam, O* Blarney, 

Run away, some seven in ten, 

From the shop-board, or the den 

Of some pettifogger venal, 

Or thé lash of statutes penal, 

Flush of little coin, alas! 

Save the true Corinthian brass. 

Stitl bl ing fancy-shops, 

Ogling slipshod dolly-mops, 

Ascertaining tick’s extent, 

By some bold experiment ; 

Here they feast, like rooks in stubble, 

Snips and landlords while they bubble. 
Next, the Vicar and his daughters 

Simply come to drink the waters, 

And perhaps to meet anew 

Former friends just one or two. 

He, sedate in modest ease, 

Envying no one whom he sees, 

Looking round him like a friend, 

Seeing little to commend, 

Yet content with all that passes ; 


Full of questions to their brothers, 
Pleased, and therefore pleasing others ; 
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Pleased with pump-room, music, shops, 
And with everything but fops. 

Him accosts the Squire, his neighbour, 
With a brow that seems to labour 

As if something dire befell. 

“« How now, Squire? youseem unwell, ”— 
‘¢ Thank ye, Doctor, ’tis in vain 

For old fellows to complain— 

Old! I’m not turn’d sixty, though ; 
Young enough, as things here go, 

To make love to Betsy there ; 

Laugh, you gipsy, if you dare. 

Here’s a splendid scenting-day ! 

Snift it as in bed I lay; 

Threw my window up at six, 

Wish’d myself got free from Hicks,j 
And across grey Robin Hood, 

At the edge of Foxcombe wood, 

With the old red jacket on, 

And these cursed chalkstones gone. 
Well, I hear you go to-morrow, 

So don’t I, the more’s my sorrow ; 

Still to join this revel rout, 

And be par-boil’d for the gout, 

Till my bones are good for nought... 
Like my landaulet ?—just bought— 
Come, mount all, there’s room to. spare ; 
And let’s get a gulp of air 

Clear of this same place ; 
ae nine miles an hour ’s no pace 


True, upon pay hs pd 
Clever, well-bred horses too ; 
Thrown away on such a crew. 

Could I strain the law for once, 

I'd commit each dizen'’d dunce 

Of their hopeful dandy brood 

To our tread-mill, z—~ds ! I would ; 
And themselves, a murrain choke ’em, 
To a spell of picking oakum, 

Save ‘em right, old skin-fiint fusties !"— 
“« Softly, softly, brother justice, ‘ 
Petty power makes kind hearts testy; 
View all matters with the best eye. 
Coxcombry wears out apace; 
Meanness works its own disgrace. 

‘ Never wonder,’ was the rule 
Horace taught us both at school ; 
And when sharp rheumatic pain 
Drives me here against the grain, 
From my jurisdietion ghostly, 

*Tis the plan T follow mostly.””— 

“ Pshaw, absurd, a mere pretence— 
Can one block up every sense ?”’—~ 

“* Simple is the course I steer, 

Shut both eyes, and my sound ear, 





9 See the unwritten lows of Oe Y—k 0 oe, on eae a air Exchange in the 
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To this empty show and chatter ; Come, time wears; by way of change, 
My advice ~won’t mend the matter. To the Upper Rooms we'll range, 

Double, double, toil and trouble, Where yon single yelping fiddle, 

Don’t crusade to crush a bubble.” With its feeble tweedle-diddle, 

Calls. the beau-monde universal 

Now, their toilet quite complete, To the fancy-ball’s rehearsal. 
Figg'd and rigg’d from head to feet, Animated by its charms, 
Forth to join the bustling Geng Sundry bodies, legs, and arms, 
Saunters many a vieur garcon Jostle with a grave discretion, 
Greybeard Billies, tottering Jackies, Fit to grace a state-procession, 
Furbish’d up by careful lacqueys. While their owners’ eyes pore hard 
By the palsy-shaken noddle, O’er the well-conn’d figure-card, 


Hat on one side gaily stuck, 
Cock-ey’d leer, and swaggering toddle, 
Of each hal buck, 
Momus marks them for his food, 
At the distance of a rood. 
Morning.saw them wan and wheezy, 
Face unwash’d, forlorn, and queasy, 
Unshorn beard, eyes dead and ropy, 
Tout ensemble sad and mopy, 
Moving as on rusty wires, 
To where subterranean fires 
Boil the pot of Bath’s Hygeia, 
Rivalling thy broth, Medea, 
In the power, by bards oft sung, 
Of cooking up old gentry young. 
Thence, like owls obscene, that fly 
From Aurora’s searching eye, 
Through seme by-lane home creep, 
Just when weet from _ 
Breakfast and digestive pill 
Next discuss’d en dishabille, 
With plaster, wash, and fragrant oil, 
John begins the Augéan toil. 
Now their sloven slough quite cast, 
See them point-device at last, 
Like old yellow dunghill-cocks 
Grown too tough for tooth of fox, 
Skewer'd and truss’d up for the mart, 
By the skilful poulterer’s art. 
These, with gay and conscious air, 
Court the glance of ladies fair, 
Vanity not yet firk’d out 
umbago, bile, and \ 
To the last stil! feebly jolly, . 
Closing useless lives in folly. 
— Truce to moralizing note ;— 
Momus twitches at my coat. 
Mark, exclaims the restless imp, 
Yon brave eld: boy, whose very limp 
Smacks of gentlemanly ease, 
How his air contrasts with these ! 
With the lark his toilet made, 
Always ready for parade, 
Counting age no heinous shame 
In the eye of lovely dame, 
Proudly he the burthen bears, 
Wrinkle-stamp’d, of toilsome years 
In campaigns or cruizes spent ; 
With honour and a chop content, 
And his pint, to oil life’s hinges ; 
Still content, save when the pain 
Of his lurking gun-shot twinges 
Drives him to these springs again. 
With new virtues may they bubble, 
And assuage the veteran’s trouble. 


Needful as didactic aid 

To the coming night’s parade. 
Weary is the task, I wot, 

But the proud hope, .ne’er forgot, 
Of distinction and display, 
Charms incipient yawns away. 


‘ Bunbury’s “ Long Minuet” scarce 


Could outdo this glorious farce. 
There, tough elders, with bald head, 
And bottle-nose bespectacled, 
Caper light, while others pace, 
Striving by superfluous grace 
Time’s grim ravages to hide, 
Cramp and corns alike defied. 
Dapper Jacky there, the pet 

Of his lady-cousin set, 

Moulting jaeket for long coat, 
While his stiff-cravatted throat 
Swells with its first mannish crow, 
Threads the maze of dos-a-dos, 
Glancing with disdainful joy 

At yon full-grown burly boy, 

Late his tyrant. He, apart, 
Knowing no.one, with big heart 
Views the scene of gaiety, 
Wearing the blank dismal eye 

Of a great cod out of water; 
Missing sore his master’s daughter, 
And the undisputed rule 

Of his little private school. 

There, new-rigg’d, Squire Richard too 
Makes at Bath his first debit, 
From some wild back settlement 


- Near Land’s-End, or Dartmoor, sent. 


Awkward as a callow hern, 

When his lank supporters learn 
First to hobble on dry Jand, 

With such grace doth Dickon stand, 
Legs and limbs in posture set, 

By some waning dandyzette, 

At whose shrine, his homage rude 
Pays the debt of gratitude. 

Shelter’d by her guardian care, 

He defies the freezing stare 

Aim’d by boobies more mature, 

And the frown of Miss demure, 
Whose torn flounce is doom’d to rue 
The slips of his unlucky shoe, 

Or the spur, more ruthless yet, 

Of the high-heel’d prim cadet, 
Whose movant well-train’d by line and 


Due point-blank alone will bear, 
Deigning no concern to show 
In mishaps that chance below. 
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Lo, anon the master swells 

With some score of beaux and belles ; ; 

Part ensconced on yonder bench, 
Glad of a pretence for flirting, 

In North Wilts or Gloucester French ; 
Part.a tedious hour diverting 

With the frisks—uncouthly odd— 

Of th’ aforesaid awkward squad. 
Hubble-bubble, hubble-bubble, 
Pleasure costs a world of trouble. 


Peep into yon solemn room 
As you pass, but don’t presume 
Aught to smile at, or remark ; 
Here no dog must dare to bark : 
Hush'd be every wicked wit, 
Where, in awful conclave, sit, 
Peter Popkin, Simon Coddle, 
Quidnune Quackling, Pogy Poddle, 
With more worthies nine or ten— 
“ What, the Mayor and Aldermen, 
Deep, it seems, in close divan, 
On grave matters” — 

Bless ye, man, 

They, good folks, are on th’ alert, 
Wielding* lancet, probe, and squirt, 
Peppering dowagers with pills, 
Pounding senna, bark, and squills. 
These, an ancient fish-like race, 
Quite peculiar to the place, 
Grave as new-created deans, 
Are our high-caste mandarins ; 
Men of method, sapient sirs, 
Call’d by gods, cock-dowagers, 
And by men profane, tom-tabbies ; 
Who, despising, as grown babies, 
All the dandies, old and young, 
Whom my muse erewhile hath sung, 
Ponder o’er no meaner 
Than the fate of queens and kings, 
Which, by their sole nod controll’d, 
In their potent hands they hold.” 

—“ Do they never more than talk ?” 

—“ See them in their morning walk, 
Wrangling with each foul-mouth’d shrew 
In the market’s wide purlieu, 
Politiques des rfives et chous, 
Cavilling at weights and scales, 
Sniffing geese and rabbits’ tails, 
In each pigeon-basket paddling. 
Cheapening, chiding, ddle-fadiling, 
Hunting maggots in fresh meats, 
Banning honest folk for cheats, 
Pests of butter-women’s lives, 
Cursed by butchers, fisher-wives, 
And the cook they dare not trust : 
You may stare, the picture’s just. 
These domestic duties done, 
Here they meet at twelve or one; 
Settle all affairs of state 
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In a summary debate ; 
Easy task to pates so solid! 
Then, with looks sublimely stolid, 
Their discussions sage resume 
On each pasteboard monarch’s doom, 
Undisturb’d from their still mood, 
Save by calls of rest and food, 
So Dame Partlet, to whose song 
Barn and yard have echo’d long; 
Ceasing her eternal eluck, 
Sits in one grave posture stuck, 
Never leaving once her station 
And her task of incubation, 
Save perhaps at eve and morn, 
Just to pick a barley-corn, 
Thus, with rational employment 
Blending sociable enjoyment, 
ee themselves would wisely say,) 
ey beguile the live-long day.” 
Cease we here this slipshod rhyme, 
Momus cries again, “’Tis time ; ; 
Come, the theme’s worn out ; more low: 
In the seale you cannot go.— 
—*‘ Shall not one redeeming word 
In the praise of Bath be heard?” 
—* Prithee let the subject rest, 
Praise is mawkish at the best ; 
Such ram-cats and dummies none can 
Couple with my friend J*** ******_ 
Grant that these fair walls give birth 
To men, like him, of wit and worth, 
Frank and courteous, wise and merry, 
And sound-hearted as old sherry ;, 
To whom daily works of good 
Are familiar.as their food. 
Let it pass, such names belong 
To a sermon, not a song ; 
Nought have I with such to do; 
Grant that Bath can muster too’ 
Circles polish’d and select, 
Holding all yon motley crew 
Just as cheap as I or you; 
*Tis but what one might expect ; “4 
These, in fact, I often court 
To enjoy with me the sport , 
Which my Bath preserves, well-stored, ° 
To a knowing shot afford. 
Game’s abundant in this place ; 
Still the wandering woodcock raee, 
Whom in swarms each winter brings 
To these valleys and warm springs, 
Known by folly and long bills, 
Well mark’d down, my on oon fills ; 
Mine the task to trap and scare 


Satyr 
Of foul habits and coarse features, 
Destined still the sport to trouble, 
Till its waters cease to bubble.” 





The Cutky” who appealed vo fae protection of her potiary di 
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” who 


Themis, 
co or = 4° to aeus pias that sword which she brandishes so imposingly over their town- 
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* I~ my former lctter I ventured to 
assert, that ever since the accession of 
the House of Hanover to the throne of 
these realms, the Church of England 
has y undermined herself, by 
ielding to the variable taste of the 
times in matters where she ought not 
to have yielded ; and by pertinacious- 
I ng against that taste, when 
p bapie. cg Bs, as have given way to 
it. In of the justice of my as- 
sertion, I directed the attention of your 
readers to the actual condition of the 
English Church, throughout which 
there appears to be no common bond 
of union—no rallying point round 
which her sons can muster, and say, 
“ This is the doctrine which we feel 
ourselves bound to maintain.” Amon 
her lay-members, indeed, it is 
known that there are few, if any, who 


so much as profess to adhere to her 
ds than be~ 


communion on other groun 

cause she forms an essential part of the 
political constitution of the country, 
and conducts her public w in an 
orderly and decent manner ; of 
her , one half, or perhaps more 
than one half, can assign no better rea- 
son for their service at her al+ 
tar, than that by serving there they 
obtain 4 Lo he in aor = nga 
an object w very ibly they 
might have failed in obtaining: had 
they sought it in any other walk of 
life. 


This is a sad condition for a spiritual 
community to be placed in ; but the 
Church of England attained not to it all 
at once. The singularly loose opinions 
or rather the total absence of all fixed 

inciple, which now prevails among 

Loge gee on Jw contrary, 
been the growth, a progressive 
growth, of a whole century ; and its 
commencement may, I think, be very 
Satignal history to which T have Just 
national to whi e just 
a ioat of read probabl 

ost r ers are y 
aware, that” pre ious to the o— of 
George the First, and for some little 
while after his accession, the Church 
of England, though as perfectly aliied 
to the state as she is at present, enjoy- 
ed the privilege of ting her own 
affairs, through the instrumentality of 


| 


a synod, or convocation of her clergy. 
In ancient times many privileges were 
claimed, and many rights asserted, by 
that body, the possession of which was 
clearly incompatible with the political 
welfare of the commonwealth ; such 
as that no act of parliament should be 
valid, till it had first of all obtained 
the sanction of the third estate ; and 
that the clergy should not be liable to 
taxation, except by a vote of their own 
representatives. Since the year 1665, 
however, when the last of these privi« 
leges was abandoned, and the clergy ob~ 
tained, in return, the right of voting at 
the election of members of the House 
of Commons, the Convocation claimed 
no right of interference in state affairs, 
and filled, up to the moment of its vir- 
tual dissolution, the place which ever 
ecclesiastical assembly ought to fill, 
namely, that of a spiritu body, met 
together, by ission of the civil ma- 
istrate, to investigate affairs purel 
eviritual, and for no other purpose. : 
From the-year 1665, therefore, up 
to the hour of its last meeting, the 
Convocation stood towards the Church 
of England in exactly the same rela- 
tion in which the General Assembly 
now stands towards the Established 
Church of Scotland. The two bodies 
mutually represented their respective 
Churches, and represented them, each 
after its own peculiar‘fashion. Thus, 
whilst the Scottish Kirk, acknowled- 
ging no distinctions of rank among her 
clergy, causes the whole of her diele- 
gates to meet under the same roof, and 
to discuss, with the perfect equality of 
a popular assembly, such questions as 
may be brought before them, the 
Church of England, in accordance with 
her aristocratic form of government, 
divided her synod into an Upper and 
a Lower House. In the Upper House 
sat the Bishops and Archbishops, by 
virtue of their office ; being to the 
body at large what the House of Peers 
is to the Imperial Parliament: whilst 
in the Lower, the inferior clergy were 
represented by the Proctors, consisting 
of all the deans and archdeacons, of 
one Proctor frem every chapter, and 
of two from the clergy of each dio- 
cese. The total number of divines as- 
sembled in the Lower House of Conve- 
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cation was thus 148 ; and they chose 
their prolocutor as the House of Com-. 
mons chooses its , to enforce 
the attendance of members, to regulate 
the ee to collect their votes, and 
—— sto the Upper House. 

said that the legitimate office: 
of the Convocation was to regulate all 
such affairs as had reference to the spi- 
ritual concerns, and to the spiritual. 
concerns only, of the a which . 
represented. By concerns, I 
mean those over wich th the state has 
no right of direct control, and which 
it cannot seem directly to control, 
without falling into the Erastian he- 
resy. Thus, it rests not with the state 
in any country to determine by what 
means, or by what authority, the spi- 

ritual character shall be conferred upon 
a- layman ; neither can the state decree 
what shall, or what shall not, be an 
article of faith among its subjects. 
These are matters, the ma’ t of 
which has been entrusted, by the di- 
vine Founder of theChurch, to Setapandl 
to her alone ; nor can she resign them 
into the hands = the civil a ape 
out trust w e 
cma 
‘As long as the Convocation existed, 

to-su tend these, and other simi- 
lar , Was therefore its exclusive 
business, ‘though its. powers were by 
= means bounded altogether here. In 

ty of representative of the 
Ch , it first exercised aright of de- 
ciding such disputes or controversies 


as t arise among the clergy, whe- 
ther they related to matter to matters of general 
faith, or “ discipline 
ps on 3 it too! — ms aa all offences 

ed usages, whereso- 


Suse or by ata committed ; 
sialiag, to thopusiglo spas and fs 
as might appear to stan 
in in need of fee er and correction, all 
public formularies ; it could enact new 
psa nay old ones, sme if 
necessary, articles them- 
— FF yon prin ey it composed a 
of surveillance, to which every 
functionary, as well of the 
as of the Presbyterian order, 

was, to a certain extent, + some “e 
All this authority, Convocation, ne- 
vertheless, exercised in strict subser- 
viency to the civil] power. In return 
for the advantages she obtained, 
Ssehttnleedendaeeh toahia nut of the 
establishment, the Church of England 
acknowledged (asevery national church 


» 
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ought to acknowledge) the supremacy 
of the Sovereign in every matter, spi- 
ritual, as etn na: 3 and thence 
her Synod not to assemble 
without having iously seceivad a 
summons from the Crown ; nor could 
any of its resolutions obtain the force 
of canon law till they had been con~ 
firmed by sanction of the royal assent. 
This was y proper ; it was, 
indeed, the only method which could 
be devised to hinder spe owth of an 
imperium in the na- 
tion ;. for, had we been per- 
Pn ~~ felepndonp al 

ctions, i y e civil 

, an authority would have 

with, his, if no sel ape 
wi 1s, 1 not a 
In like manner, the Church 0 ~e. 
land has never questioned 
the civil power to confer oan ign 
nities or erments on whomsoever 
it. will. these she con- 
fesses that she derives from the state 5 
nor has Convocation at any as- 
sumed the of int ce in 
any way, either direetly or indirectly, 
—_ — ~ . As I have of 

y timate powers 
Convocation were purely spiritual ; 
they extended only to the 
of spiritual affairs ; fn pesthy. a ma 
they were not exercised without the 
direct sanction and approbation of the 
chief magistrate. 
It has always appeared to me one of 
the most unaccountable things in the 
history of British legislation, why a 
Ss , thus constituted, and thus ef- 


fectually restrained from interfering 
with matters which lay not within its 
province, should have dissolved ; 


for the continual prorogation of the 
body virtually oe to an utter 
dissolution. There is surely no good 
political reason to be assigned for it ; 
whilst there are many ecclesiastical 
reasons, if we may so speak, against it. 
“ It isa greaterror,” says Bishop War- 
burton, a prelate whom no one will 
accuse of carrying high-church notions 
toa faulty extreme, ‘ to imagine such 
assemblies, when legally convened, to 
be either useless or mischievous. For 
all Churches, wine te the Jewish. and* 
Christian, uman-policied so- 
eo of hoe nature of vee 
Christian in part partakes ; 

societies, without exception, being ad- 
ministered by human means, it must 
needs happen that religious societies, 
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as well as eivil, will have frequent oo- 
casion to be new-regulated and put in 
order. Now, though by this alli 

' of church and state no new regulations 
can be made for church government, 
but by the state’s authority, yet still 
there is reason that the Church should 
be iously consulted, which we 
must suppose well skilled, (as in her 
proper business,) to form and digest 
new regulations before they come 
fore the consideration of the civil le- 
gislature. Acting otherwise is chan- 
ging this, which is a federate alliance, 
into an incorporate union.” 

I am well aware of the reasons which 
are usually given for the dissolution of 
Convocation. Its own turbulence ; the 
continual disputes which were carried 
on between the two Houses ; these, to~ 


yuld not ruin herself by internal di- 
eet inaesdee sion, onan 
y led to that e Now, granting 
that the Convocations which sat du- 


y reason 

why the privi of holding S 
should ar oe apne care 
the Church of England? The last 
of Queen Anne, and the first of 
King George, were* distinguished by 
an ex’ abl degree anne 
ine ic - In English 
i alta the Sioaeae of Lords and 
of Commons were at open war, whilst 
the Scottish Parliament, as long as it 
lasted, was little better than a hot~ 
bed of faction. But because Parlia-~ 
ment was somewhat divided against 
itself, would this have furnished the 
sovereign with sufficient grounds for 
dispensing with the service of Parlia- 
ments in all time coming? or would 
the people of England submit to be 
of that legislative assembly ? 
The heats and animosities which 
vailed in Convocations, therefore, 
immediately previous to the virtual 
annihilation of the body, supply no 
kind of argument why Convocations 
“should not be restored to life after a 
short dissolution. As appears from the 
constant subject of these quarrels, the 
dissensions between the two Houses 
arose from not having had their re- 
spective rights and privileges defined 
with sufficient accuracy ; nor was any 
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other measure required to allay these 
dissensions for ever, except an aceu- 
ag ar oyna nm that head. This, 
no doubt, would have been obtained 


in time ; exactly as the two Houses of: 


Parliament have arrived at length, 
and that too only of late, at tolerably 
correct notions touching their 
tive privileges ; so that it cannot be 
doubted, that Synods, convened and 
meeting on proper principles, would 
have proved the reverse of pernicious 
to the state, or fruitless to the church. 
So at least thought Hooker, no bad 
authority on these matters, who cha- 
racterizes — councils or synods 
as “a thing whereof God's own blessed 
spirit was the author ; a thing 
tised by the holy — themselves ; 
a thing always s observed, 
and kept throughout the world; a 
thing never otherwise than most high- 
2 esteemed of, till ~~ — 
tyranny began, actious 

vile laebaan to anes that divine 
invention, unto the furtherance of 
wicked p But, as the first au- 
thority of civil courts and parliaments 
is not therefore to be abolished, be- 
cause sometimes there is cunning used. 
to frame them, according to the pri- 
vate intentions of men over-potent im 
the commonwealth, so the grievous 
abuse which hath been of councils 
should rather cause men to study how 
so gracious a thing may again be re« 
duced to that first perfection, than in 
regard of stains and blemishes sithens 
growing, to be held for ever in ex~. 
treme di Ji. 

There is, indeed, an argument, which 
I have sometimes heard urged against 
the existence of any synodical body in 
the Church of England, and which, 
as it carries great weight with the few 
professed high-churchmen of which 
our ecclesiastical society can still boast, 
deserves to be noticed. It is this—-The 
Church of E d being purely Epis- 

in its constitution, supports a 

distinct order of officers, whose pecu- 
liar business it is to direct and govern 
the society ; but as long as Convoca~« 
tions lasted, much, .if not the whole 
governing power, was assumed by the 
inferior » in direct violation of 
the rights of the Episcopals. Now, 
not to repeat the quotation just ex~ 
tracted from Hooker, I would ask the 
divines who thus argue, whether the 
Church of Christ was not Epi 
in the days of the Apostles ?—whe' 


¢ 





‘Yee57 
it was not Episcopal during the reign 
pe rer ruse the Popish 
ds not as com Episcopal 
as our own ?—and widen ens and all 
of these Churches, if we may express 
ourselves so, have not admitted, and 
do not admit, the authority and use- 
fulness of General Councils ? Perhaps 
the Lower House of Convocation may 
have taken too much upon itself in 
many instances ; this is by no means 
improbable ; but to say that the Pres- 
byters of an Episcopal Church have no 
right to interfere at all in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, is surely 
not warranted by history, or by com- 
Since Bp first establish 
ince Episcopacy was first establish- 
ed, the peculiar duty of a bishop a 
to consist in superintending the 
general conduct of the clergy of his 
diocese ; in seeing that the laws and 
canonsof the church be strictly obeyed ; 
in taking care that no person be 
mitted into holy orders who is un- 
sound in the faith, or holds opinions 
at variance with the authority of that 
church of which he is the guardian ; 
but the bishops have no right to 
determine, of their own authority, 
what shall, or what shall not, be the 
duty of the Church.” The English 
bishops, for example, could not take 
away 2 single article from the thirty- 
nine, at present subscribed by them- 
selves and the clergy, nor add a single 
canon to those by which the Church is 
governed. If, however, any change is 
to be effected in the iar creed, or 
peculiar Jaws, of a church, it must be 
done, not by one order of churchmen, 
but by the Church at large. The 
S 6 , however, like all numerous 
bodies; can only act by its delegates ; 
nor am I disposed to deny, that, in 
such cases, not only the inferior cler- 
gy, but the laity themselves, have a 
right to be « That the laity 
were admitted, even under the Saxon 
government, and for some time after, 
into Ecelesiastical Synods, is a matter 
of historical notoriety; nor can I, 
though as warmly attached to Epis- 
‘as any member of an Episco- 
polietibentigien the smallest objec- 
tion to the t. 


arrangement. 

Still less is the objection to synod~ 
ical assemblies: valid, which depends 
upon the right assumed by these bo- 


dies, of holding even the bi them- 
selves responsible for their conduct and 
opinions. There are, indeed, certain 
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ints, on which a canonically conse- 
cited bishop neither is nor can be 
called to an account by any human 
power. Thus, with the bishops, and 
with them only, does it rest, to confer 
holy orders, to ee ev 
to assign to ea iritual person 
within their jurisdiction the culiar 
province in which he is to ur ; 
and for the exercise of this power they 
are answerable to no man ; but there 
are other matters again, on which th 
both are, and must be, accountable 
to the society of which they are offi- 
cers. Hence a bishop is just as liable 
to ecclesiastical censure for the pro- 
mulgation of heretical opinions, as any 
other member of the pri ; whilst 
the Church has surely a right to re- 
= even a bishop, if he abandon 
; . ene oo ect os duty. 
it be urged, in the archbishops 
of provinces is vested the right of su- 
perintending the conduct of their suf- 
fragans, the difficulty is only pushed 
a little farther off ; it is not destroyed ; 
for to whom but to the Church, in a 
collective capacity, are the archbishops 
responsible " 
It is needless to carry my general 
argument farther, for the purpose of 
overthrowing every little objection 
which may be raised to the ions 
of a Synod in the Church of * 
My purpose will be better served, if I 
t out at once what the consequen 
ces of its abolition have been, how 
completely that act has reduced our 
Church from the condition of a fede- 
rate ally, to that of a mere slave, or 
ndant upon the state. . 
t “—_ -~ see of wna 
say, were ial Parliament, 
without deigning i eae the Ge- 
neral Assembly, to pass an act, decla- 
ring those orders conferred in the 
Scottish Church upon persons who had 
not attained to a certain age, should 
be “ thereby null and void in law, as 
if they had never been rend What 
would the Kirk of Scotland say, were 
the Imperial Parliament, without 
deigning to consult the General As+ 
sembly, to pass an act, declaring, that 
all pesvune snlaiaed by-an etaiar 
American Presb » in strict com. 
munion with . ttish Church, 
‘* were incapable not only of holding 
preferment, but of officiating in any 
church or chapel within the ki 
of Scotland, by virtue of these orders ?” 
I am much. mistaken in the spirit 











which ble esta- 
Gene tecie would use tell the 
British Parliament, that, in passing 
such acts, it had assumed to itself a 
degree of authority which no merely 
civil government is capable of exer- 
cising ; for that it is no more in the 
power of the civil government to take 
away orders, after they had been once 
, than to convey the spiritual 
character, and to confer holy orders. I 
am much mistaken in ed spirit — 
ur e establish- 
vient, if she would not tell the British 
Parliament, that it belongs no more to 
it to ooumea ne what is 
not, canonical age for receivi 
orders, than it belongs to the Geaaiad 
Assembly to decide, whether the as- 
sessed taxes shall be continued or with- 
drawn from the people of Scotland. 
With respect to - Pe prohibiting 
all foreign-ordain ergymen from 
ee an established place of 
worship, ee et aed ne, 
I suspect, , that as the iament 
had no «be: 3 i conferring the sacred 
character, and isnot authorized to judge 
whether that character has been ca~ 
nonically conferred, or otherwise, so it 
is not for it to determine any limits, 
within ares person ordained shall 


the Parliament has, in- 
right to exclude whom it will ; 
may farther require, that a li- 

cence be procured from a civil i 
trate, before any stra shall te 
in one of the nati churches ; but 
for peat cee =e stran- 
incapa ciating by virtue 
of hi foreign order, and 2 t requir 
be ordained again, if he 


~— in his desire of officiating in 

tland, is to take upon itself a de- 
of spiritual authority, to which it 

ther is, nor can be entitled. 

. are the advantages which the 


are 
Church of Scotland enjoys, by pos- 


senting an Assembly or Synod, 
ble of defending its undeniable rights 
Let us look next how the Church of 
stands in these respects. From 
when Convocation ceased to 
act, the Church of England ceased to 
enjoy any of the rights which are en- 
joy 
under 


gree 
ts 


every other spiritual socie 
y Pinetg She ora no voce 
acon hee hare one institute 
new regulations, or any other st 


. 
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stitution. But into every society abu- 
ses will creep ; there is no constituted 
body which requires not occasionally 
to be new-modelled ; whilst the very 
passage of time is continually creating 
new relations, for which some provision 
must be made. How, then, has the 
English Church conducted herself ? 
Why, she has sat still, whilst the civil 
Parliament has enacted, of its own au- 
thority, canon after canon, and dis- 


layed all the powers of a regular re- 
figious council. 


There are few of your readers who 
can be ignorant, that the Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland, and of the Uni- 
ted States of America, agree in every 
essential point, both of faith and of 
constitution, with the established 
Church of England. All three are go- 
verned by bishops, all three subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles, and all three 
use the Book of Common Prayer in 
the celebration of public worship. The 
c uence is, that the Episcopal 
churches of Scotland and America rea- 
dily admit the validity of English or- 
ders—as the Church of England was 
wont, till within little more twen- 

years ago, to admit the validity of 


eirs. 
The Scottish Episcopalians havi 

been strenuous Jecsbites, fell as cack 
under the hatred of that Whig ad- 
ministration, which abolished the au- 
thority of the English Convocation ; 
they were of course prosecuted, and 
their places of worship shut up. But 
as time passed, and political animosi- 
ties became softened down, the perse- 
cutions to which they had been sub- 
jected were gradually omitted ; till, 
finally, in the year 1792, a bill was 
carried through both Houses of Par- 
liament, and received the Royal: as- 
sent, by which they were legally deli- 
vered from all farther molestation. An- 
nexed to that bill, however, is a clause, 
which proves how completely the spi 
ritual rights of the Church were by 
this time forgotten; and how little 
“ the divine right of Episcopacy, and, 
to the valid administration of the Sa- 
craments, the necessity of Episcopal 
orders, derived by uninterrupted: suc- 
cession from the Apostles,” was es- 
teemed 


In the oe referred to, it is 
declared, ‘‘ That no person exercising 
the funetion, or assuming the office 
and character, of a — or minister 
of any order, in the Episcopalian com- 

7 
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munion of Scotland, shall be capable 


spitalpome rn dp heer 
‘ t 
»Great Britain, called England, the 
dominion of Wales, or town of Ber- 
wick~upon-T weed, or of officiating in 
any church or chapel within the same, 
where the liturgy of the»Church. of 
England, as. mow by law.established, 
is.used ; unless he shall have been 
lawfully ordained .by: some bishop of 
the Church of d or Ireland.” 
Let me direct the attention of your 
readers somewhat closely to this en- 
actment. — 

‘Had. the Imperial Parliament con- 
tented itself by declaring, that no 
person ordained by a Scottish bishop 
shall be capable of holding prefer- 
ment, or even a curacy, within the 
realm of England, no fault could have 
been found with it. The temporali- 


ties’ ef the Church confessedly come 
from the state ; in one part as much 
under the state’s management, as is 
any other species of property, whether 
pereinel or corporate, in the kingdom. 


fay, more ; had the Parliament pro- 
hibited every so ordained from 
officiating in England, until he should 
have received a licence so to do, from 
competent authority, even this, though 
savouring a little of Erastianism, 
would not have been pushing the mat- 
ter to its full extent. ‘* The pos 
says Hales,' ‘ of ecclesiastical order, 
is not derived from the Crown ; nei-+ 
ther is it conceived so to be; but so 
much as is not superstitious, is deri- 
ved from Christ. Hence it is, that 
the powers of order are not in them- 
selves, nor, as to the efficacy of them, 
con: to any diocese or preginct.’ 
But “the determination of the exer- 
cise of those powers of order to time, 

r mn, manner of performance, 
ry ecg dem the crown.” — Hales 
is no very high churchman, we all 
know ; but perhaps he is’ the better 
authority for our purpose, on that ac- 
count. But the Parliament went far 
beyond this, when it declared in po- 
sitive terms, that no clergyman of the 
Epi communion of Scotland 
should ‘be capable of officiating in an 
English church, unless ordained by 
an English-or Irish bishop. 

There is a direct. interference with 
the spiritual character’ of the priest- 
hood ;'a positive declaration by the 
civil, government of Great Britain ; 
that orders conferred by @ Scottish bi- 
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shop, though ‘valid on the 
south side of the Tweed, and autho- 
rising him who holds them to perform 
every sacred function, cease to be or- 
ders at all, as soon as that-river is 
pmo If be a tans f pon 
sirous of reading prayers in an Eng- 
lish church, he: must persuade some 
English bi to ordain him anew. 
Would such a. bill have passed, 
Copreneetenneely operative exist- 
ence : a 

To do them justice, the English bi- 
shops opposed with all their migh 
the progress of the bill just alluded 
to. They pointed out, and esp y 
Bishop Horsley, that. the ‘Passing of 
such an act was not only destructive 
of the spiritual character of the priest- 
hood, but was tantamount to a com- 
plete denial of what had hitherto been 
the law of England, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical,—that holy orders, where- 
ever conferred by a canonically conse~ 
crated bishop, are unquesti y va- 
pest sag the rae But ao 
could the bishops do ey no long- 
er spoke as the church ; they were 
but penal gore rs of Parliament ; 
so the bill p into a law, in spite . 
of their opposition, and still holds good 
throughout the canpire. Bi 

By means precisely similar, namely, 
by the force of an act of the civil le- 
gislature, the clergy of the United 
States, whose Epistopacy was derived 
directly from the Church of England; 
are excluded from discharging any cle- 
rical office within the ‘inst 
this enactment no dissenting voice was 
raised ; indeed, the bishops appear to 
have gow, by ees, so fully aware 
of the helpless condition of the Church, 
that they now permit the Parliament 
to regulate her affairs as it may see 
best, without any attention being paid 
to obsolete opinions. _ 

_ As the measures alréady described 
bore reference rather to the foreign 
relations, if we may so speak, ‘thair 
the purer axe ie the ap 
may, per 9 DE agined, 
great injury has been’ committed ‘bi 
this adoption. Now, ‘not to dwell ‘up- 
on the fact, that those ver’ ; 
lace the Chureh of England in the 
ight of an excommunicated ; eX- 
er too by Souaaht ity 
of the civil power, I to point 
a some - the en- 
actments, whi completely justify 
you Presbyterians in Qevopieien 





which you hold of our utter enslave- 
ment, or rather absorption into the 


state. 

The reader of ecclesiastical history 
must have noted, that during ev: 
—— and in every Church, as 

the usurpation of Popery, as 

since the Reformation, some particu- 

lar age has been determined by canon, 

previous to which no layman shall be 
admitted into hol 

England and Ire- 


formed Church o: 

a dispensing power was wont to 
be vested in the archbish of pro- 
vinces, by the exercise of which young 
men might be admitted into the or- 
ders of priest and deacon, before they 
had attained the age specified in the 
In the sister kingdom it ap- 
pears, that the power thus vested in 
the ishops was so frequently and 
abused, that even the v: 
churchmen admitted that it 
ought to be withdrawn. But where 
the body capable of withdrawing 
>? This was an arrangement purely 
iritual, affecting only the spiritual 

interests of the Church, and hence 
‘ could be entered into only by a spiri- 
tual Assembly or Synod. The days of 
synod-holding had, however, long gone 
by ; so the Imperial Parliament took 
matter into its own hands, and 
managed it to its own perfect satisfac- 


In the year 1804, a bill to regulate 
he ages of persons to be admitted 
into holy orders was introduced into 
Parliament, and passed into a lew. In 
that law there is a clause which enaets, 
*¢ That in case any person shall, from 
and after the passing i 


tained the age of three-and-twenty 
pears complete, or a priest, before he 

attained the age of four-and-twen- 
ty years complete, such admission shall 
be merely void in law, as if it had never 
been made, and the m so admitted 
shall be incapable of holding, and dis- 
abled from taking, any ecclesiastical 
preferment whatever, in virtue of such 
his admission.” 

Far be it from me to question the 
right of the state to determine who 
shall, and who shall not, enjoy its pre- 
ferment ; but can any act of the civil 

wer annul an ordination ? If so, if it 

true, that the British Parliament 
has the power of rendering null and 


z 


tk 


z 
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void, as if they had never been given, 
orders conferred, perhaps by mistake, 
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or misinformation of an English bi- 
one day before the person or- 


> 
Sateed had completed his twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth year, wherem 
consists the spiritual authority of the 
bishops, or the spiritual character of 
the priesthood? May not the power 
which is acknowledged to be compe- 
tent to the annihilation of that spiri- 
tual character, claim, with the most 
perfect consistency, the sole right to 
confer it on whomsoever it will, with- 
out the interposition of any bishop at 
all? We oe with regret of the de- 
caying zeal both of our clergy and 
laity, and look back with a sigh to the 
od when our church was esteemed 
ivine in her constitution ; can we 
wonder that different opinions are now 
held of her ? 

The wer great importance of my 
subject will, I trust, stand as an ex- 
cuse, if I pursue it a little farther. 
All contest, if contest that may be 
called, which consisted on the one side 
of continual aggressions, on the other 
of quiet and sneaking submission, was 
now at an end, and the Church of 
E d had become as complete a tool 
of the state, as Hobbes, or any other 
admirer of an absolute dependance of 
religion upon law, should desire. The 
Parliament, accordingly, proceeded to 
legislate in spiritual affairs with the 
very same nonchalance as if it had 
been enacting laws for a colony, whilst 
the Church was satisfied to receive its 
legislation with the most passive in- 
difference. Hence, act after act has 
passed, each more conclusive than the 
other, that the idea of a spiritual cha- 
racter being inherent in the clergy 
otherwise than at the option of 
state, is now pretty well exploded ; 
and that the bishops, whatever they 
may themselves affirm of their autho- 
rity, derived by unbroken succession 
from the Apostles, are mere civil ser- 
vants. It is true, that by sufferance, 
they still enjoy the nominal power of 
making laymen priests; but what 
then? these priests are priests or no 
priests, according as the state deter- 
mines ; they may be priests here, and 
only laymen elsewhere ; nay, the state 
has full power to unmake them all, 
exactly as it may cashier a sheriff, or 
supersede a constable. 

So lately as the year 1819, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, with 
the Bishop of London, or any other 
bishop appointed by them, were au- 
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‘thorised by Act of Parliament, to or- 
dain men for the colonies. There was 
‘nothing wrong in this; it was simply 
an exercise of legitimate power on the 
part of the state, whereby the dioceses 
-of these prelates were so far extended, 
as that all foreign places, supportin 
no bishop of their own, were pla 
“under the guidance of their Episcopal 
authority. But the British Parlia- 
ment seems absolutely determined that 
no act shall be by it relating in 
any way to church affairs, into which 
some objectionable clause shall not be 
foisted. In the case before us, for ex- 
ample, the prelates above-named are 
commanded to ordain for the colonies, 
but they are to ordain specially on such 
occasions, the speciality to be stated in 
the letters of orders ; in other words, 
they are to convey to certain persons 
a character partly spiritual, and part- 
ly not spiritual,—spiritual as long as 
reside in certain climates and 
countries, but losing its spiritua- 
lity as soon as they quit them ! !— 
In like manner, the: Bishops of Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, and Calcutta, as 
well as the two newly consecrated Bi- 
shops of the West Indies, are bishops 
to all intents and , and are 
acknowledged as such within the pre- 
cincts of their own dioceses ; but let 
them quit these dioceses and visit Eng- 
land, they immediately cease to be bi- 
—— at all. The orders which they 
confer are not acknowledged here ; 
indeed, persons ordained by the three 
last, are declared positively incapable 
of holding preferment, or acting as 
ministers of the established church in 
any way, or on any pretence what- 
ever. 
Were not the subject under consi- 
deration far too grave and too import- 
ant to permit the exercise of the powers 
of ridicule, what a field for their exer- 
cise is here presented !—But pass we 
on to other and still more extraordi- 
matters. 

It is a curious fact, that, whilst the 
British Parliament thus wages war, as 
it were, against the spi character 
of the Established Church, straining 
every nerve to bring Protestant Epis- 

into con t, it has left the 
spiritual character of the Church of 
Rome in a great measure unmolested. 
Thus, whilst a , ordained by 
the ee of Calcutta, - J eauriey, 
‘even e Archbishop of Canter A 
niet particular circumstances, is pro- 
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hibited from holding Faery or 
even officiating in an English church, 
a Popish priest has-only to renounce 
the errors of , and to subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles, when he in- 


stantly becomes @ cl an of the 
Church of England. t man may 
officiate wherever he pleases ; he may 


‘hold preferment in any part of his Ma- 


jesty’s dominions’; indeed, I am mis- 
taken if there be not at this moment a 
convert from the Church of Rome 
upon the Episcopal Bench of Ireland. 
How happens this ?—It is extremely 
proper, indeed it is unavoidable, that 
orders conferred by the Romish Church 
should, at least by us, be admitted to 
be valid all over the world ; for if they 
be not valid, our orders, which are un- 
doubtedly derived from them, must be 
invalid also. But a Ba to Popish 
priests privileges which are denied to 
clergymen ordained by Protestant bi- 
shops, when the orders of the one are 
quite as canonical as those of the 
other ? 

I have said, that a cl an or- 
dained by a Roman Catholic Bishop 
has only to renounce the errors of 
Popery, and subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles, when he becomes instantly a 
minister of the Established Church ; 
but it is nece: that I should qua- 
lify this assertion. It is only in case 
the conforming party chance to have 
been ordained abroad, that his orders 
are received in the English Church. 
If, on the other hand, he have derived 
his spiritual character from a Popish 
bishop resident in England or Ireland, 
then is he in the situation of a priest 
ordained by a Scottish or West Indian 
bishop ; he must be ordained again, if 
he desire to serve at the altar of the 
Church of England !!!—Surely acts 
like these must have passed through 
both Houses of Parliament at a time 
when the members were asleep, or en- 
gaged at some dinner- , Such as 
was given on a late on to the 
Whigs, by Mr M. Angelo Taylor.— 
What possible difference can there ‘be 
between the spiritual authority of a 
Romish bishop in Dublin, and a Ro- 
mish bishop in Lisbon ? 

I will not pursue this subject any 
farther at present, lest those of your 
readers who take but little interest in 
such speculations should think that 
you devote too many of your columns 
to a subject so dry ; but I cannot con- 
clude without entreating every genuine 
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son of the Church to consider what the 
consequences must sooner or later be, 
if this state of things go on. The 
Church of mnane va ig gun 
in ter dan n she is at pre- 
cai Slauenad on all sides by increa- 
sing sects of Protestant Dissenters, and 
openly menaced with ruin by the Ro- 
man Catholics, it is high time that 
something like unanimity and zeal for 
the common cause should prevail 
among her members. ‘To create this, 


CJan. 


however, she must again be placed in 
such a situation as to enforve the re- 
spect of all thinking persons. She 
must be delivered from the thraldom 
into which she is at present cast ; nor 
can any more effectual means be de- 
vised for obtaining so desirable an end, 
than by vesting her once more with 
the power of legislating in spiritual af- 
fairs, for herself. In plain language, 
Restore THE CONVOCATION. 
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.. Nor far from. the town of ——, in 
——shire, where I passed some weeks 
in the early part of the present sum- 
mer, is the pleasant village of Halli- 
» much resorted to by persons 
visiting the county, sojourners in the 
adjacent town—health-hunters, view- 
hunters, antiquity-hunters, felicity- 
hunters,—T'ime-killers ; in short, to 
whom anything serves for a lion, and 
as a point in view for an hour’s excur- 
sion. But there are really things 
worth sceing in and about that same 
vreret Halliburn, as those friends 
can witness—those dear fellow- 
view-hunters, in whose company I 
it. They will remember, 

how, after sundry and various con- 
‘sultations, as to when we should go, 
and how we should go, and at what 
time, and for how long, and after con- 
sulting the Guide-book, and recalling 
all we had ever heard reported of this 
or that place, by such or such a person ; 
and after all talking together for an 
hour, and. each suggesting: a different 
plan, and one premising on the best 
authority, that such a road was in an 
impassable state, and a second rejoin- 
ing, from still better authority, that it 
was as smooth as a gravel walk—and 
one prophesying it would rain,: and 
se renetnking eir lives that it would 
not rain—and some proposing to walk, 
and others to ride—and one voting 
for a car that would hold all, and an- 
other for a brace of donkey-carts—the 
matter in debate, at last, resolved it- 
self into something of a settled plan, 
our clashing votes subsiding like a 
parcel of little frothy waves into one 
great billow ; and it was definitively 
agreed, that we should go to Halli- 


burn—that we should dine early and 
set out early, to enjoy a fine long sum- 
mer evening in rambling about there 
with our books and pencils—that we 
should go in a car, and that we should 
go that very evening. Don’t you re- 
member all this, dear friends of mine? 
—and how quickly we dispatched our 
dinner, and how we packed up the 
pencils and sketch-books >—and how 
James was sent off for a car, of which 
description of vehicle, one of us averred 
there were hundreds to be hired at 
every corner—and how James was 
gone a mortal time—and how we call- 
ed him all sorts of names—* loiter- 
ing,” and “. stupid,” and “ blind,” 
and what not—and how he came back 
at last, looking as innocent as a dove, 
and puffing like a grampus—and how 
it turned out that there were but two 
cars in the whole place, and that by 
superhuman exertions he had at last 
secured one of them—and how we flew 
down stairs and found it at the door— 
and how it was a very odd-looking ve- 
hicle! mounted up like a tub upon 
stilts—and how it cocked up so.be- 
hind, we could hardly scramble in— 
and how, when we were in, we looked 
at the horse, and did not like him, and 
then at one another, and did not like 
each other’s looks—and how we went 
off at last, bang! with such a jerk, as 
jerked us altogether in a bunch, with 
our eight hands up in the middle, like 
four pigeons in a pie—and how we 
tore down the street like fury, and 
whisked round the corner like a whirl- 
wind—and how the beast of a horse 
pranced, and snorted like a griffin— 
aud how one of us vowed he was.a 
griffin, and no mortal horse—and how 
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another of us was ‘of the same 
ini teins hated the 


irregularity of his proceedings, and the 
jol and swinging, and bumping of 
the tub—and how at. last we all at- 
tacked the driver, and insisted on get- 
ting out—and how we all blest our 
stars on once more touching terra fir- 
ma—and how we found out that we 
had narrowly escaped the fate of Ma- 
zeppa, having actually been tied on to 
the tail of a wild horse, whose pro- 
prietor had allotted to us the honour 
of breaking his. spirit, or our own 
necks. ’ 

Out of evil often good proceedeth— 
our proud spirits were humbled. We 
had enough of prancing steeds, and 
jumping chariots—we had tasted of 
exaltation, and were satisfied—we had 
been set up aloft, and were glad to 
come down again—so with meek minds, 
and amiable condescension, we en- 
trusted ourselves, deur d deux, to a 
couple of donkey carts, and off we 
were ‘once: more !—Ours, you know, 
Lilias ! leading the way. | And, don’t 
you remember—can you ever forget— 
that blear-eyed goblin, that attended 
us as a running footman? shuffling 

by the side of his donkey, and 

ing us, chémin faisant, with his 
amiable conversation. One of his 
eyes, you know—the right—with its 
little rusty tuft of eye-brow, had wan- 
dered half-way up into his forehead ; 
the other (leaving a long, black, shag- 
eye-brow in its natural place) had 
sr down hill (languishingly half 
closed) towards the left corner of his 
mouth, which lovingly twitched up- 
wards to meet it half-way ; and his 
‘nose was puckered: down all on one 
side into the cheek, by a great red 
and purple seam ; and he was all over 
pear ive and _ with mes ae 
;purple, for the poor wretch had 
evidently been blown up and half- 
roasted some time or , though 
never the worse for it when we had 
first the inéss of beholding him, 
except in the afore-mentioned trifling 
i t of physiognomy, at 
which, for my part, I was so far from 
conceiving any manner of disgust, that 
I thought the countenance had more 
than gained in character and expres- 
sion, (which is everything you know, ) 
what it had lost in the trifling point, 
regularity of features. ‘There was 
something infinitely piquant! some- 
thing inexpressibly wild and pictu- 
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ue (quite Salvatorish).in the tout. 
oe arene ere 

e a faceq ! sparks 
em flame were yet visible in the 
one little ferret eye, that gleamed in 
his forehead like a live coal, as he ran 
on beside us, now vehemently exciting 
his donkey to super-donkeyish exer- 
tions, now declaiming to us, with all 
the fervour of a dilletante guide, on 
views, antiquities, curiosities, fossils, 
minerals, snail-shells, and Roman 
pavements. He was a jewel of a guide! 
“¢ Take him for all in all, we shall not — 
look upon his like again !” 

Well! you remember we alighted 
(unlighted, as an old lady of my ac- 
quaintance used to say,) at the en- 
trance of the village, and there again 
debate ensued, as to where we should 
first shape our course. There was the 
church—a fine old church! to be 
seen, and perhaps sketched, There 
was a famous grotto, of which the 
Guide-book told wonders ; and, lastly, 
there was, within a pretty walk of 
church, an old, old. house, the oldest 
in the county, a manor-house, the 
wasn pratcartw? wae ater 

milies in the ki , the family of 
the De la Veres. That venerable man- 
sion was, I believe, the at- 
traction to us all ; but, li 
children, we set it aside for bonne 
bouche, and decided to begin with the 
grotto. Strange misgivings t over 
us, when we were directed 
the village street,.to the door of a 
mean-looking house, and told that was 
the entrance to ‘the cool cavern ! the 
mysterious grot !”——and when, instead 
of a Nymph, a wood or water-nymph, 
an Oread, a ad, or a Ham 
there came to greet, and intto- 
duce us to the romantic solitude, an 
old, frightful, painted hag, with her 
elf-locks bristling out in papers like 
porcupine quills trom under the frills 
and flappets of a high French cap, and 
in her eats, (prodigious ears they 
were !) twomonstrous gold rings, that 
looked like the handles of a 
tea-urn. We-shrank back ‘at sight of 
this n, but she strutted towards 
us with her arms:a-kimbo, and there 
was a sinister determination «in ‘the 
tone in which she said to us, “ Walk 
in, ladies, and see the grotto.” She 
looked determined that we should see 


- it, and we looked’ at her claws and 


her fierce eyes, and felt she was not 
@ person to be affronted ; so, as our 
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- evil stars had led us to the entrance of 
her den, we submitted to fate, and 
followed the sylvan goddess—followed 
her through a dark, dirty, narrow 
passage, out at a little mean door, into 
an enclosed back-yard, about forty 
feet square, divided into four com- 
partments, containing a parterre—a 
wilderness—a castle—and the Grotto! 
—and over the entrance to this Ely- 
sium, was flung a wooden arch, paint- 
ed sky-blue, it was notified 
in gold letters, that ‘‘ the whole was to 
be seen for the inconsiderable sum of 
i ce a- head ; moreover, that tea and 
and all other refreshments, were 
furnished on equally reasonable terms.” 
Oh ye Gods !—so we poor innocents 
had been betrayed into a sixpenny tea- 
» and, sure eno ee 
just opposite to us— upon a 
grass mound, in the—the—the don- 
jeon keep of the castle, I suppose, sat 
ix merry mortals, in a state of earth- 
ly beatitude, their faces shining in the 
red-hot evening sun like fresh var- 
nished vermilion coach-pannels, — 
swilling tea and s, and stuffi 
and butter, 
cold ham, with most romantic fervour. 


, stuck with bits of glass, 

— and periwinkle shells, which 
called “* The Grotto ;” and you, 

my dear Lilias, had the complaisance 


to mount up to the battlements of the 
castle, (where, by the bys ou looked 
like Sister Anne in Blue 
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white wicket, and he in, la- 


dies, for sixpence a- 

Sole ians of the gate, two fine 
old maples arched over it their inter- 
woven hs ; and miany others, and 
several majestic elms, were grouped 
together, or stood singly, in and about 
the churchyard. A few cottages, with 
pretty, neat gardens, were scattered 
around ; and at the further end of a 
broad, smooth t, parallel with 
the churchyard, and separated from 
it only by a low stone-wall, stood the 
rectory, a long, low, irregularly shaped 
building, of common brick, and with 
a tiled roof, but made picturesque by 
the rich and mellow colouring of age, 
and by the — pent-houses, and 
buttresses, the additions of many sue- 
cessive incumbents, and by a noble 
old vine, that covered the entire front, 
a great part of the long sloping roof, 
and even been trained round one 
of the gables, up to the very top of a 
high stack of clustered chimneys. 

Behind the church and rectory ap- 
peared an undulating sea of foliage, 
ancient oak and beech, with here and 
there a feathery birch, glan- 
cing shivering in the sun, like 
silvery froth above the darker waves ; 
and beneath those venerable trees, wind- 
ed away a broad, shady, park-like road, 
to which a gate opened from the lane 
that ran along, behind the church and 
rectory. That road was themore private 
approach to Halliburn House, the an- 
cient mansion of the De la Veres, and 
every object in the surrounding scene 
was, in one way or other, associated 
with the past or present circumstances 
of that venerable race. The whole 
village had, in former times, been a 
fief of their extensive lordship, and 
great part of it was still in their pos« 


' session. The living was in their gift, 


with a consequential toss 

that she was well known 
that if we applied to the but- 
name of ‘“‘ Madam Sim 


tronage of “‘ Ma- 
e Grotto.” 

Five minutes’ walk brought us to 
the next object in our itin » and 
Yr arma nape or 

no gui Ma- 
dam Simpson, to fling open the low 


and had always been held by a younger 
son of their house, till the branches 
to fail about the old family tree. 
The church had eee rrr by their 
pious progenitors, many succeed~ 
pa hery la Veres had beautifed and en- 
it, ery and organ 
loft, and adorned the chancel with 
carved and gilded work, and its long 
window, with painted glass, embla- 
zoned with the twelve Apostles, ‘and 
with the family escutcheon ; and had 
enriched its altar with pix and chalice 
of massy embossed silver, and with 
fine damask napery, and with hi 
branched candlesticks of silver gilt ; 
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and with scarlet cushions and hassocks, 


in, and the marble font that they pre- 
sented, and the alms-houses that they 
built, and the school that they endow- 
ed—are not all these things recorded 
in goodly golden capitals on divers 
tablets, conspicuously affixed in sun- 
dry and several places in the said 
church ; to wit, over the great door, 
and in the centre of the organ-loft, and 
in five several com ents along the 

ing of the north g 
and to each and every one of ho- 
nourable memorials are not the names 
sg ddipsadopentaiivapunchala, 

y reverently appen 
on the left, as you go up the 
chancel, immediately beside the gild- 
ed rails of the altar, is the large, square, 
commodious pew of the De la Veres, 
to which you ascend two And 
its floor is covered with what hath 


been a rich, —_ Turkey carpet ; and 
wit 


the damask which it is lined and 
cushioned, was once resplendent crim- 
son, now faded to tawny orange, and 
sorely perforated by devouring 
moth. And all the testaments, pray- 
er-books, and hymn-books, lying on 
the carved oak ing-shelves, are 
bound in vellum, emblazoned with the 
arms of the De la Veres, and clasped, 
or have been once, with brazen or sil- 
ver clasps.. But some of them have 
bulged out of all bookish shape, and 
the fine parchment covers have shrunk 
up like sear and shrivelled leaves. 
t small, thick prayer-book, in par- 
ticular, that was once so splendidly 
emblazoned—One clasp still hangs, by 
half a hinge, on one remaining cover 
—the other is quite gone from the 
- eurled and tattered leaves. And see! 
on that blank leaf before the title- 
is some pale, discoloured writing. 
irst, in a fine, delicate, Italian hand, 
comes the name of 
“ Agnes dle la Vere—her Book, 
Ye gifte of her Hond Mother, 
Dame Eleanor de la Vere, 
june ye 20the, 1614,” 
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And lower down, on the same page, is 
again written, in larger and more an- 
tique characters— 
“ Mye deare Childe dyed 
june ye 26the, 16] 

* in y® AAD ors by! her age.— 
“Ye Lord gave, & y® Lord takethe awaye. 

Blessd be y® name of y® Lord !” 


Those words have been blotted as they 
were written, but not alone by the un- 
steady hand of the writer. 

The book falls ee at the Psalms. 
—See! at the xxth morning of the 
mapqhes-ahameiansoenaet anny 
very place, 
into very substance of the sees 
are a few stiff, shrunken rose leaves! 
> fell, doubtless, from Poy sone 
of that young Agnes, on that 
birth-day j'and before thoseleaves = 
withened the human flower had dropt 
into the dust! And now, what niat- 
ters it, or to whom, that the rane and 
the loved was taken hence so early ? 

And all the chancel, and many other 

of the church, are covered with 

tchments and monumental tablets 
of the Dela Veres. Of the former, 
some, so faded and blurred by age and 
damp, that the proud bend of the 
milk-white plume, towering from its 
coronated crest, is scarce distingui 
able from the skull that grins beneath, 
in the centre of its half-obliterated 
** Resurgam.”—On the right of the 
altar, just opposite the family pew, is 
a railed-in space, containing two mo- 
numents.—One of great antiquity ; 
the other very ancient also, but of a 
much later age. Both are altar tombs, 
The first—once deeply and. richly 
wrought with curious carved work— 
is worn away (all its acute angles and 
salient points, and bold projections, 
flattened and rounded oft) to a mere 
oblong stone, one side which has 
sunk deep into the pavement of the 
church. Two figures, rudely scul 
tured, are extended on it. ne tie 
knight in armour—(see! that mailed 
hand is almost a wed and of a lady, 
whose square > i 
ete em manic 
is still distingui , thoug: 
itselt’ has long been worn away to.a 
fiat, polished surface—just slightly in- 
dented at the place the mouth once oc- 


cupied. The upper part of the knight's 
- high Roman nose still proj adn 


projec 
his demolished visage ; and one, can 
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still trace the prominent cheek-bones, And the - inscriptions are 
and the bold martial brow— all legible. In the compartments 
ite, are the names of ‘‘ Reginald 
“ Outstretch’d together, are express’d Vere,” and’ ‘‘. Dame Eleanor, his 
He and my ladye fair, wife, the only daughter and heiress of 
With hands uplifted on the breast, Sir Marmaduke Hepburn.” And in 


In attitude of prayer : 
Long-visaged—clad in armour, he— 
With ruffied arm and boddice, she.” 


a — ~ ~| tasselled cu- 
ion, and a greyhound couches at 
their Seeth-end oe the sides of the 
tomb— — — is it really impossible te 
make out any part of that long inscrip- 
tion >——Surely some words are yet 
legible here and there—some letters at 
least. See! that great R is plain— 
and the next letter, i—and all the fol- 
lowing ones may be spelt out with a 
i tience—and, lo ! the name that 
was doubtless consigned to immortali- 
~~ Sir Richard de la Vere.”—And 
n !—lower down, on that third line, 
the word—‘ Plan—tagenet”—and 
then again, “ Kee. E—w——,” Ed- 
ward, surely—and those figures must 
have designated him IIId of the name, 
for immediately after, “ Cressy” is 
plainly discernible. And on the shield 
—what countless quarteri have 
been here! One may trace the com- 
partments, but no more—and the rich 
mantle ! and the barred helmet! and 
. then—oh, yes—surmounting the hel- 
met, there are the ducal coronet, and 
the fine ostrich plumes, the noble 
achievement of the De la Veres, won by 
that grim knight upon the plain of 
Cressy—‘“ uiescat in Sir 
RiduntdolaWere’ et! 

And on this other tomb are also ex- 
tended two figures, male and female 
—and theirs is the fashion of a later 
age.—There is the slashed vest, and 
the bulky, padded shoulders and chest, 
and the trunk hose, and long pointed 
shoes, with larger rosettes, of Eliza- 
beth’s or James's era.—And the small 
ruff and peaked beard of the male fi- 
gure, the chain, and the great 
thumb ri ect.—And the 
lady’s little jewelled skull-cap, and 
monstrous ruff, and hour-glass shape, 
and the multitudinous plaits of her 
nether garments.—And on that com- 
partment of the tomb, the shield, with 
the proud bearings, is visible enough. 
It hath — ee in colours 
proper, and patches of gules and azure 
yet cling to the ground-work, and that 
griffin’s claw is still sheathed in or.— 


the next, and next, and yet anotlier, 
of three ‘‘ faire sonnes,” who preceded 
their parents to the grave—and last— 
here is no vacant space,) of “ Agnes 
la Vere, their onlye daughter.”— 
Ah! yes—the same. Sec there the end 
of all things !—Tllustrious descene— 
heroicdeeds—worldly prosperity—pa- 
rental hopes—strength, youth, and 
beauty !—* Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Look ! in that dark corner of the 
chancel, at the termination of that 
narrow e running along from 
the communion table behind the two 
monuments, is a low strong iron door, 
just visible from the family pew. More 
than half a century hath passed away 
since that door hath grated on its rus- 
ty hinges, but before that period, fre- 
quently were its heavy bars removed, 
and down the narrow stair to which it 

ms, generation after generation of 

e De la Veres descended to their 
«‘ dark house of kindred dead,” tillno 

remained unoceupied in those 
silent chambers. And it should seem 
that the extinction of the ancient race 
drew near, from the time that their 
sepulchral home, having received the 
apportioned number for whom its. rest 
was prepared, closed its inexorable 
doors against their posterity. Certain 
it is, that from about this time the 
name has been gradually perishing 
away from among the rolls of the: li- 
ving, till it rested at last with three 
persons only, the son and two daugh- 
ters of the tenth Reginald. 

That son was named after bis mar- 
tial ancestor, but the last Richard de 
la Vere lived and died a man of peace, 
a widower, and childless ; for the wife 
of his youthful love had been taken 
from him in the first year of their 
union, and, from the timeof her death, 
withdrawing from the world and from 
public life, and well nigh from all 
neighbourly intercourse, he had lived 
entirely at the old family mansion with 
his two unmarried sisters, whose ve- 
neration for the last male survivor of 
their ancient race, as well as their 
strong affection for him, suffered them 
not to murmur, even in thought, at 
the life of total seclusion, which, in all 
probability, condemned them to one of 

18 
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oa 


i blessedness. So the 


single uire and 
his ah reece. nions lived on 
together a long life of tranquil mono- 
tony, a vegetative Sream like exist- 
ence, so unruffied by the usual acci- 
dents of “ chance and change,” that 
their very minds became stagnant, in- 
capable of reflecting exterior objects, 
and insensible to the noiseless wafting 
of Time’s pinions, that swept by so 
gently. But those quiet waters brood- 
ed on their own .depths—on “ the 


ahecke glories they covered,” and 
the rest ancestry, and the 
feeling of itary consequence, 
were never more powerful than in the 
hearts of those three secluded persons, 
whose existence was scarcely remem- 
bered beyond the precincts of their 
own domain, whose views, and cares, 
and interests, had long been circum- 
scribed by its narrow limits, and with 
whom the very name itself, the long- 
transmitted name, would so soon 
scend into the dust and be extinct for 
ever. Barring this human failing, 
and perhaps also the unsocial retired- 
ness of their general habits, which 
had grown on them, imperceptibly, 
partly from natural shyness, height- 
ened by indulgence into morbid feel- 
ing, and partly from the altered cir- 
cumstances of the family, which they 
shrank from exposing to the vulgar 

Barring such ote, failings, 
these last descendants of the De la 
Veres were kind, and good, and pious 
people, beloved in their household and 
amongst their tenantry, and never na- 
med but respectfully, (when named 
at all,) even by the neighbouring gen- 
try, with whom they had long ce 
to nae up any visiting intercourse, 
beyond the rare occurrence of a morn- 
ing call. So years stole on, till age 
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had palsied the firm step of the squire, 
tal hint Sateacien dt eos 
onee-blooming sisters. _ . . 
Then was the last branch shaken off 
se old age oe tree. . Three y's. thered 
ves yet u it, to suc- 
ceeded by page, Mago tation. First 
dropt the brother ; and soon after 
youngest of the venerable sisters ; and 
then one poor, infirm, solitary female, 
the last of her race, was left alone, in 
the desolate hahitation .of the once 
flourishing De la Veres. But if you 
would know more of that antique man 
sion, and of its aged mistress and her 
immediate predecessors, you must 
come outside the church, for there are 
their sepulchres. There, since the clo- 
sing up of the family vault, have the 
later De la Veres sa their beds in- 
the dust, though without the walls of 
the church, yet as near as might be to . 


its subterranean chambers, and to the 


de- ashes of their kindred dead. These 


things that I have n of—those 
tombs and those hatchments, and the 
family pew, and the low iron door— 
are they not to be seen, even unto this 
day, in the ancient church of Halli- 
burn >—You know, dear Lilias ! they 
so e our attention on our first 
visit to the same, that time remained 
not that evening for our p sur= 
vey of the old family mansion. Be- 
sides, the churchyard was yet to be 
conned oyer, and the sun was y 
descending behind the distant hills. 
So taking our outward survey of the 
venerable church, and_a slight pencil- 
sketch, almost as rapidly executed, we 
turned our faces homeward, reserving 


ased for another evening the farther prose- 


cution of our antiquarian ene 
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STATE COUNSEL, BY THE STATESMEN OF COCKAIGNE. 


4 itty fade Pa Retina 


igent, moral, loyal, free, 


‘wealthy, in 
«Medicine, invent~ 


t of the world in general, and of Great Britain and Ireland in 
particular, by the Statesmen of Cockaigne, 


Ganabx an peg L gee as hear 
as possible to, and ha as man 
theans of sdaithatehtaatot &$ ‘ble 
with, your own shores. If by any 
means practicable, let its population be 
as one to two, compared with your 
own, and let it comprehend about se- 
ven millions of 
__ Induce the proprietors of the soil to 
let their estates, at the highest rent 
they can obtain, to middlemen or land- 
jobber, sq than t0 sbendon their 
country, fo dwell and spend their in- 
comes elsewhere. Let it be an indis- 
sable condition in the leases, that 
land-jobbers shall be permitted to 
subdivide the land as they please; to 
let. it by auction to the highest bid- 
ders, no matter of what character ; and 
te do anything with it that may be 
the most conducive to their own be- 
nefit, save and except making away 
with the fee-simple. 

The jobbers having got due autho- 
rity, and being secured from any per- 
ogee bn dace erst the presence of 

roprietors might impose u 
then will immediately ot allbe gr 
course of the most liberal and benefi- 
cial conduct. Having an interest in 
the land for only a fixed term of 
years ; having no other object than to 
extfact from it the (ora possible 
amount of profit ; and being under no 
responsibility touching the state in 
which they may leave it, or the culti- 
vatots whom they may settle upon it, 
they will na y exhaust every ef- 
fort to re-let it for the very highest 
rent that can be procured. If the po- 

ion be dense, a matter devoutly 
to be wished, they will, by auction- 
letting and subdividing, to accommo- 
date competition, easily be able to let 
for iderably higher rents than any 
endeavours or privations of the sub- 
tenants can pay. This, aided by the 
salutary labours which it will im 
— certain amma of “ “ak 

speedily pate any capital that 
the cultivators may possess ; the job- 
bers and attorneys will not only ob- 


tain a rack-rent, but they will obtain” 


all the stock, utensils, &c. that the 
fortunate occupiers may adventure up- 


on the soil. Of course, as the capital 
of the cultivators, instead of being 
“api will rapidly vanish, the 
ab to occupy -sized farms 


will be annihilated, and the island 


will be cut into Yas etm 
Having, by the emigration of the 


proprietors, practically rid yourselves 
of a nobility and gentry, you will now 
find yourselves diseneumbered of that 
nuisance, a respectable yeomanry—a 
class of sturdy masters, which, so long 
as it is permitted to exist, cannot be 
| = + ra from making servants of the 
abourers, commiunié¢ating to them 
much knowledge, and keeping them 
in bondage. You will find your coun- 
on ene ation, that is, the great mass 

population of the island, to con- 
sist almost wholly of men, equal and 
independent ; you will find the ab- 
surd distinctions of class destroyed, 
and. your population melted into one 
grand class. You will find this grand 
class to be com of people without 
both capital and income—without food 
and raiment—not half employed—ha- 
ving no masters to control them—ha- 
ving no other class to mislead them by 
example—having full liberty to spend 
their time as they please—impelled 
by idleness to congregate together, and 
to contract habits of the most liberal 
character—and having no means of 


‘ changing their condition. Any plan 


that would cause the proprietors to 
romote the system of subdivision,— 
or example, one that should give the 
elective franchise to the potatoe-gar- 
den occupiers,—might aid greatly in 
producing this glorious consumma- 
tion. 

This will necessarily make the peo- 
ple of your island wea.ruy. 

In accomplishing this great work, 
you will, no doubt, have much oppo- 
sition to encounter from the bigotted 
slaves of antiquated prejudices. Al- 
though the influence of these wretch- 
ed people is rapidly hastening to ex- 
tinction, it is still formidable. Your 
weapons in combating them must be 
the divine science of Political Eco- 
nomy and the divine Liberal System. 

If these bigots declare that this, 




















1995.) 
syne of any other cause, 
ly make pau- 

barbarians, profligates, and ruf- 

+ etn first laugh at Sn ge laugh 
has more potency with the mass of 
oe than ten facts or arguments ; 
assert that the absence of the 
landlords cannot produce any evil, and 
that the jobbers are a beneficial order 
of men, and quote the Edinburgh Re- 
_Niew to. prove it,—-shew, by ther divine 
science of Political Economy, that the 
stale maxim, ** custom is second na- 
ture,” is a fiction—that in rents, wa- 
ges, prices, &c., supply and demand 
govern everything, differences in 
disposition and feeling, in ha- 

its and means, in the prejudices and 
partialities of education, rank, and 
class, have no influence over them. No 
landlord will ever take less than the 
full rent for his land, and no tenant 
will ever offer more for it. A landlord 
wil not, from large revenue, a prince- 
phe spirit, prejudices derived from his 
orefathers, and a in. seeing his 


estates in high cultivation, and peo-' 


pled by an intelligent and opulent te- 
nantry, let his land below, its value ; 
and a tenant will not, from the fear of 
Starvation, a con t of honesty, and 
@ peculiar system of land-letting, co- 
venant to pay a rent which will feed 
~ op. potasors, P clothe him in rags, 
and prevent him from paying any cre- 
ditor py ey have, save his land- 
Jord. If rents e excessive, the 
eultivators of land will immediately 
betake themselves to tradeand manu- 
factures,. which, of course, will find 
them profitable employment. Provi- 
eins the laws Lge interfere, nem a 
ever adopt ose systems whi 
will produce it the most benefit 
will ever iis its different kinds of iL 
bourers equally paid, and it will ever 
equalize ts. All this may be tri- 

umphantly established by the divine 
science of} Political Economy. 

It is a most lamentable path, that 
things in Great Britain set themselves 
in fearful array against this divine 


Jarge portion of 
‘the country, pot Roa paary Sal 
pn ge ipsa, other 
‘ ption, of servants. They have 
tee deans lalpss 14 28 onir8 are of 
Agricultural wages are nearly 
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as 


pot phan Nenana ones. 
aa ‘ on of ag gb § 
re a ge ip i reba is rey 
large ea ae of England 


would, at this moment, ig for nearly 
double its present rent, if it were ict 
by auction., This is not an 
temporary state of things, but it is the 
pe ale one ; it is one 

ich is immed re-established, 
if sqricieys oy it, for 9. moment. 
All this, no doubt, militates most de- 
nen against the doctrines of snp- 

demand, natural equalizations, 
4 -, a8 applied to rents and ly, 5 
If the bigots get hold of these 

scoff at their ignoranee, and swear 
facts are nothing when to Po- 
litical Economy,—if they dilate onan 
awkward traits. inthe racter 4 
condition of your Islanders, malay 
that the Talsnaaey. Lae heggared by 
taxes even by apaae pay none. ; pro- 
test, that the somo y by its, ty- 
ranny, drives. t to crime, ¢yel 
though it suffer en to. do nearly 
what they please ; if the land be sub- 
ject to tithes, oie ma these.rnin 
the occupiers, though they pay. nat 
be equal to one-twentieth of the rent. 
Above all things, never admit. that 
rents can be excessive and ruinous, In 
addition to all this, cover your oppo- 


nents with themostunsavour ets. 
The adjectives tted, ili in- 
tolerant, slavi » are, at pinepe- 
ment, exceedin a epee w 
ployed against th be profs 
in the use of 

Having exalted your sa ae to Se 
condition d you must 
take measures. for preventing 
from being dragged from it, 
own efforts world do nothing, 
those of others might do much ig 


osposed, You must, in the first place, 
use every exertion to prevent the pro- 
ee ietors from changing their con a. 
fend them in.every practicable way. 
Declare that they do exactly whet 
they ought, Protest, that on every 
principle of Political Kenney if they 
dwelt on their estates the ey W, al 
as high rents as,the, jobk } 
would pay no. regard to the char 
and conduct. of, and. obtain no 
ence over, pee tk 
employ no labourers on their 
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~=—they and their large establishments more liberal and enlightened than those 
‘of taught domestics would do of other nations. é conversion of 


our vilagereey mol the barbar- 
ous would im t no 
good ape Retacreta orapliens 


sence, d destroy no petty oppres-~ 
sions, and put down no fniakoan feel- 
ings—in a word, their residence on 
their estates would not alter matters 
in the smallest degree. 
Political Economy, like surgery, is 
, fine science for freezing the blood. 
It men to operate on each 
other as though they were logs of'tim- 
ber ; it brings them to a level in feel- 
and them measure every- 
by the rule of profit and loss. 
It is a most admirable pioneer for the 
liberal When you have, by 
the aid of this sublime science, 
thoroughly filled the noble and other 
with the sentiments of the 
counting-house and the shop-count- 
er, must then assail them with 
the system. Attack with all your 
might reli teachers, and the prac- 
tice of religious precepts: this will 
purify them from any principles that 
may restrain them dissipation 
licentiousness. Assail any laws 
that may be meant to protect public 
morals—defend by implication, if you 
cannot in decency do it directly, vice 
and immorality—if you know any pro- 


fligates stained with every private and 
me: vice, them up as the most 
beral and estimable of men, and as 


perfect models of conduct: this can 
scarcely fail of rendering the land- 
lords licentious and profligate. Pour 
the most blackening libels on your 
coun pater me meee he the 
most dazzling panegyrics on other na- 
tions ; this itt heccvearily divest the 
landlords of those vulgar and pernici- 


ous love of country and 
3 public spirit. KS 


If you succeed in rendering the pro- 
prietors covetous and selfish, sensual 
and debauched, and the despisers of 
their country and countrymen, in a 
word, li and enlightened men, 

ou ie make them Meso 14 

i tem in the island. 
You Will ripe thon to dwell con- 
stantly amidst the licentiousness of 
other countries, incite them to give 
the utmost t to the job- 


ber system, and lead them to regard 
‘any vices and crimes that may distin- 
those who people their estates, 


hn Rerer Aete that the people are 


the ietors into igate spend- 
thrifts must be the Liven object of 
your attention. Only mould them in- 
to these, and you may then easily 
make them anything else that you 
may desire. Such spendthrifts, with- 
out any tuition, adopt the principle 
of supply and demand in letting their 
ere Virtual prem is their _ 
y operate as a pestilence upon that 
abomination, a wealthy yeomanry, 
and upon that intolerable subjection 
in which such a yeomanry keeps agri- 
cultural labourers ; of course they de- 
stroy those pernicious habits and feel- 
ings which have so long distinguished 
so large a portion of the peasantry of 
it Britain. “ 
ile you are thas operating upon 
the Mesdiowbprictints of the island, you 
will be producing the most beneficial 
effects among those of your own coun- 


"Ne any attempts be made to intro- 
duce those baleful things the poor-laws 
into your island, resist them to the 
utmost. Here again the divine science 
of Political Economy must be your 
chief weapon. Prove by this incom- 
parable science, that the assuring to 
the labourer of a provision from the 
parish when he cannot procure work, 
will inevitably make him refuse to 
work at all—that labourers ought to 
be left to beg if they cannot obtain em- 
ployment: that begging, whether suc- 
cessful or not, instead of making them 
idle, will make them most industrious 
—that the depraved habits, which 
begging inevitably gives, will make © 
them the more valuable members of 
society—that it will add prodigiously 
to public wealth, if the land be covered 
with clouds of —that work can 
always be had if labourers will seek 
it—and that every system ought to be 
immediately destroyed, which produ- 
ces the least of lane and evil, no 
matter -how comprehensive and com- 
plicated it may be, and what benefits 
may flow from it. 
Here again you will, no doubt, be 
at an a assaulted by the bigots. 
ey will fling some awkward facts 

at your teeth, for Fortune, that illibe- 
ral and slavish seems to have 
maliciously ioned the history of 
this + og oe country in which we 
have had the misfortune tobe born, in- 


‘to an inveterate enemy to our sublime 
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sciences ‘They will tell you that the 
eae operated for centuries with- 
t injuring the labourers’ industry— 
that, not forty years since, the country 
labourer it to be the extreme of 
degradation to receive aid from the 
parish, and would never crave it ex- 
from imperious necessity. They 

ill maintain that these incontrover- 
er fae prove that the i om 
the highest degree of industry in the 
labourer, can exist together, not for a 
moment, but permanently. They will 
maintain that the uaeutal operation of 
the poor-laws is, not to injure, but to 
promote industry—that if you compel 
aman to beg, you make him a liar 
and a thief, you destroy his morals— 
that if destroy his morals, you de- 
stroy his industry—and that the poor- 
laws, in protecting his morals, protect 
his industry. They will assert exist- 
ing facts to vine that there may be 
an excess of labourers, that it may be 
impossible for this excess to obtain 
em ~ ee or to escape starvation, 
save through parish relief or ing; 
that this excess would still be found 
if the poor-laws were destroyed, and 
that the destruction of these laws 
would increase, in a frightful degree, 
the evils that flow from it. They will 
tell you that the scarcity of work, and 
Cobbett and your liberal writers, were 
the means of destroying the —_ in- 
dependence, and other good feelings of 
your labouring population ; and that 
the poor-laws were not their auxiliary, 
but theirenemy. They will maintain 
that a British labourer will still work 
whenever he can obtain employment, 
‘and will still do as much labour in 
the day as‘two labourers of any other 
nation, notwithstanding the operation 
of the -laws. And they will, 


perhaps, have the blushless effrontery 


to say, that these laws have done more | 


to exalt the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the labouring orders, than 
anything else in your system; and 
that thedivine science of Political Eco- 
nomy, in so far as it operates against 
ic morals—against national phi- 
the Tead tohty ‘clings a er 
eelings which an- 

tiquated: moralists and philosophers 
were at such pains to implant—it ope- 
rates not only agai other inte- 


rests of the state, but most pernicious-: 


Cente a 
Z eet all this by once more assert- 
ing, that facts are nothing when op- 
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posed to Political Economy. Declare 
that this sublime science stands upori 
the infallible maxims, that men and 
bodies of men will always do what it 
is their interest to do, and that all 
men, no matter of what disposition, 
habits, rank, and country, ill always 
act alike in the same circumstances: 
Demonstrate the truth of these max- 
ims. Shew that, as it is the manifest 
interest of all men to be industrious, 
co virtuous, and orderly, = is im- 
possible for man, or body of men, 
to be idle, iiaviel: vicious, and tur= 
bulent, if not impelled to it by such 
causes as the laws; and that; 
therefore, religion and irreligion, the 
most opposite kinds of instruction, the 
most discordant opinions and prejudi- 
ces, will have the same effect on hu- 
man conduct. Quote in proof the no- 
torious facts, that the radicals, a few 
years since, did what it was their in- 
terest to do—that the mobs and 
cessionists of the late Queen did’ what 
it was their interest to do—and that 
the Roman Catholics, and the weaver, 
collier, and other associations of la 
bourers, are at this moment ae he 
the wisest possible manner for 
own interests. Shew that it is contra 
ry to every eae of Political Eco- 
nomy, for the labouring classes to be 
kept under surveillance and control, 
and point in proof to the splendid re- 
sults which have sprung from the re« 
= of the combination- eat | 
one this, vou may then, by means‘ 
the celestial li system, prove that 
public morals are a public curse, and 
that the community will never pros- 
per re it is converted into a mass of 
vice and profli ‘ ae 
Your Hand will, perhaps, be threat- 
ened with another evil from which 
must vigilantly protect it. In the ies 
ter part of the war there were, in Great 
Britain, as many respectable farmers’ 
sons and others, in want of good-sized 
farms, and unable to obtain them, in 
their native country, as would have 
been able to occupy a very large part 
of your island. . This, from the pres 
sent aspect of things, is very likely to 
happen again ; and if these persons 
have reasonable inducement, will 


conse= 
quences. They would introduce’ a 
most pernicious amount of unborrow- 
ed agricultural capital—they would’ 





\ 








‘ 


establish the most ruinous systems of 
management—they would — the 
uality and independence of the peo- 
ple—they would contest. 6: WE large 
your one into sere 

ae and effectually control them—~ 


they would te the most mise 
chievous habite end opinions—and 
they would uce @ variety of other 
grievous evils, What we have recom- 
mended, touching the landlords, will, 
by. keeping up rents, be one means of 
keeping them away ; and what we are 
abeut to recommend, will omuy of 
that may be lacking for their effectual 
exclusion, 

You must now direct your attention 
to that most important point, the sup- 
plying of the people of your island 
Fieh foot opinions and feeli The 
divine liberal system must here be 
your principal guide. Keep the facts 
tor ever e you, that this system 
carries oa a war rl axteraances 
against the regular Clergy, the 
testant Dissenters, and the practice of 
religion ; that it constantly advocates 
those things which fori the prima 
sources of vice and guilt ; that it hol 
up the profligates of this and other 
countries as the best of mortals: that 
it ranks hatred of public functionaries 
and governments among the cardinal 
virtues, and that it avxiously sighs to 
reverse all that at present exists in 
this country. Keep this fact, we say, 


ay ever you, and act according- 
7 The jobbers will do noliitle towards 


accomplishing what the liberal system 
will ibe, without you. They will 
counive at, and encourage, illicit distil- 
lation, the robbing the man of 
his tithes, &c. &c. This will have the 
most beneficial effect in freeing the 
people from the restraints which ho- 
nesty, reverence for the laws, and other 

of a similarly pernicious na- 
ture, impose. In addition to this, the 
exactions of the jobbers will place the 
people in that glorious state of hunger 
and nakedness, of bodily degradation 
and mental darkness, in which it is 
almost impossible for men to know and 
practise the distinctions between right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, innocence 
and crime ;-——in which it is almost im- 
possible for wrong, vice, and crime, to 
assume any other than the most ag- 
. our 


gravated character. 


Your care, of course, must be to 


complete what the jobbers may leave 
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and to take every possible 

means for preventing others from ren- 

ng your combined labours of no 
te 


If the established Church of the 
island resemble that of England, you 
must be implacable enemies of the 
clergy, for they will contend against 

‘ou in everything. You must, as good 
Liberals and true, detest the Protes- 
tant religion in general, and that of 
the Church of England in particular, 
It would be most desirable if you could 
abolish religion altogether, but this 

thaps would be scarcely practicable, 
Teonnpitn tn camel eat tenmasea 
man is ‘ a religious animal,” and 
therefore, perhaps, if you oppose athe- 
ism or deism to protestantism, you 
will hardly triumph. It will conse- 

uently be wise in you to war against 
the regular clergy, by means of apy 
other religion that may possess the 
greatest number of the following cha- 
racteristics ;— 

If it call itself a Christian one, it 
must comprehend in its creed as much 
of what is flatly opposed to the New 
Testament, as will make it practical 
heathenism. 

It must invest its priests with the 
attributes of God—it must place them 
above God—it must even make God 
seem to be but their passive instru- 
ment; a being existing only to save 
or consign to perdition as they may 
dictate, in the eyes of the people. It 
must exact from the people, for the 
priests, the most slavish, blind, and 
abject obedience, and it must give to 
the priests unlimited authority to de- 
cide, in spite of the scriptures, or any 
other authority, divine or human, what 
shall, and what shall not, be regarded 
as religious duty. This will have the 
blessed effect of turning the minds of 
the people from their Maker to the 
priests ; it will give the worship and 
Obedience to the latter instead of the 

er. 

Its priests, while they must speak 
incessantly of their power to forgive 
sins, and to admit into, and exclude 
from heaven, any one they pleases 
must instruct the people that salvation 
depends not on.a virtuous and pious 
life ; that it will not. be forfeited by a 
life of the darkest vices and crimes ; 
and that all that is necessary to ob- 
tain it is, to go. through such forms, 
repeat such words, and pay such sums 
of money, as they may dictete. They 
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must make the people believe, that 
wr may comm most flagrant 
edness again and again, and still 
be ven, on such terms as all have 
it in power to offer ; and that the 
blackest wretch that ever cursed the 
earth will be sure of entering heaven, 
if he that forgiveness from them, 
which he can so easily obtain. This 
will have the most beneficial opera- 
tion imaginable. It will destroy the 
power of conscience,—it will take away 
the fear of future punishment alto- 
gether,—it will convince the people 
that they commit any wickedness 
-whatever ; that they may rob, burn, 
and assassinate, as they please, and 
still be in no danger of perdition ; and 
it will, of course, make the religion, 
to a great extent, the pander of the 
worst passions and propensities of hu- 
man nature. Only God, and 
deify the priest ; make the name of 
the one the tool of the other; and 
resort i priest’s oe for 
ether 1 scripture, and your re- 
a inevitably destroy those pes- 
tial things—public morals. 
. “This itiglon thant of course, stre- 
nuously insist on the suppression of 
the scriptures, and all sound expo- 
sitions of Christianity. It must Hog 
mit the free circulation of writings 
that contain direct incitements to vice 
and crimé ; it must sanction the use 
of these in the schools, but it must, on 
ho consideration, suffer the people to 
"OTE ast positively prohibit th 
must positive t the peo- 
ple from entering We ceareties of the 
establishment, and the Protestant cha- 
pels; it must proclaim the more de- 
vout, Bible-readitig, Bible-obeying 
Protestarits, to be the greatest and the 
most u onable sinners ; it must 
assert that the clergy of the establish- 
ed Church have no spiritual character, 
and are a nuisance to the cou 3 and 
it must maintain, that while there is 
no hell for its own followers, there is 
no heaven for the followers of other 


The priests of this religion ought to 
possess, at least, an hundred-fold more 
of direct authority than the regular 
pos they. ought, in truth, to be 

y despotic. They must insist 
upon auricular confession, for this will 
place their flocks at their merey. They 
must visit the houses of the 
people, and carry off by main force the 
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Bible, religious tracts, and all other 
obnoxious writings. ‘They must be 
permitted to inflict the most severe 
rsonal punishments on all who may 
to disobey their commands. They 
must impose penanees, which are about 
ual to the legal punishments of whi 
ping and standing in the pillory, for 
ighter offences ; and they must em- 
ploy excommunication, which is the 
of character, and ruin—which, if 
not equal to, is but one degree short 
of, death—against graver ones. ‘These 
punishments must be resorted to, with- 
out mercy, against all who may dare'to 
enter a Protestant place of worship, 
or retain in their possession a Bible or 
a religious tract. 
cata the : oe effec- 
y ptevent the people reading 
the ys ver and obtaining religious 
knowl ge; they must shew the ut- 
most indulgence to vices ; trust 
permit the tion of the Sabbath ; 
if they know that they have i 
ries and murderers in their flocks, they 
must conceal it from the autho- 
rities ; if they know that a plot iscon- 
cocting, for ruining and shedding the 
blood of innocent families, they must 
not reveal it ; they must tell the 


felon that his sins are ven, 
they know that he is g, with a 
lie in his mouth, to the presence of 


his Maker ; they must on no atcount 
excommunicate a man for being a mur- 
derer or a ro a : 

A priest teaching a religion 
like this, and possessing these terrible 
powers, cannot fail of obtaining the 
most boundless authority over a 
ple so ha circumstanced as 
of mtn ee ee 
taining, vi y, the sovereign 
rity. —— - being able to 
lead, or e, to anything 
whatever. It caot fil of establish 
ing nearly everything that divine 
liberal system wishes to see establish- 
ed in point of morals. 

It is & most “the. political-tex give 
to a peasantry itical ‘feelings 
which this glorious system inculcates. 
All the circumstances in which a pea- 
santry is placed; have a natural ten- 
em to make it orderly and loyal. Its 
minute su its occupation 
and the difficulty of supplying it with 
liberal newspapers, of before it 


liberal examples, of establishing amidst 
it liberal teachers, elval trloging 





#0 


within its hearing liberal harangues, ) 


“all: operate most ully against 
rendering it turbulent and disaffected. 
Your main instruments, therefore, in 


operating upon the politics of your. 


country population, must be your 
-pri a of course, these wens be 
-furious political intriguers. Their 
-litical, ein be ssheeeons as their ne 
ligious influence, and they will render 
‘your people exactly what the liberal 
‘system would wish to make them in 
politics. 
-» It cannot be for us to 
ee the State ought not to have 
~ least influence - ee over 
—— it's not be suf- 
to interfere in the smallest de- 
-gree in their education and appoint- 
ment—that the men who, by acting 
-the double part of spies and tyrants— 
-who, by compulsion and terror, as 
well as ion and seduction— 
-who, by inflicting the most grievous 
puni and producing the be- 
ief, that they can admit into heaven, 
~or cast soos hell, whomsoever they 
-please, despotic sway over five or 
six millions of the people, and terrify 
the government from taking any mea- 
sures that may displease them, ought 
to be independent of, and above, the 
government. This is too obvious to 
need evidence to establish it. 
‘priests ought positively to deny the 
supremacy of the State, and to assert 
their supremacy over it. Their head 
ought to be some foreign potentate— 
some crafty and unprincipled Italian : 
a man dwelling in the most ignorant 
and licentious part of Europe ; one 
who will, in the face of the world, at- 
-tack your national institutions and li- 
berty, avow his hatred of the Protes- 
tants, and assert that they ought to be 
“extirpated.” This man ought to no- 
minate the higher of the priests, and 
these, his creatures, ought to nominate 
-the inferior ones. 
It may, however, be most just and 
proper for the State to pay for the edu- 
.cation of the priests, provided it be re- 
strained from interfering in such edu- 
cation: Nothing could be-more de- 
sirable than that the State should 
educate men to proclaim that the re- 
_guilar clergy have no religious charac- 
ter; and that they are a nuisance to 
the island, to combine with any poli- 
tical faction that may put the public 
_ peace and weal in peril, and to sponge 
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from their starving flocks the money 
necessary to feed and arm such fac- 
tion. 

Although miracle alone could pre- 
vent a religion and priesthood like 
these from rendering such a people as 
your islanders everything you could 
wish in morals and ‘politics, still it 
may not be wise to trust to them 
wholly. It is better to be doubly 
armed, than to be without weapons. 
It will therefore be highly prudent to 
form a gigantic political faction to act 
as their ally, ante perform such la- 
bours in politics as it might be un- 
seemly in the priesthood to undertake. 

The leaders of this faction ought, 
by all means, to, be lawyers. Law- 

ers, when they plunge into politics, 
ave far less than other men of such 
scruples as your faction ought to be 
wholly free from. These lawyers 
ought to be fanatical, superstitious, 
crazy, hot-headed, blind, and ignorant 
in the last degree ; they ought, more 
ially, to be intensely ignorant of 
the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, of the principles of liberty, and 
of the character of the British people. 
When these lawyers form themselves 
into a ‘body, your priests must» com- 
bine both themselves and their flocks 
with them: This will, of course, make 
your people religiously obey whatever 
the lawyers may dictate. As lawyers, 
no matter what they undertake, must 
always have money. to work with, 
your priests whom the state educates 
must extract from their starving flocks 
—if seduction fail, they can employ 
threats and punishments—some fifty 
thousand per annum for the use of the 
lawyers. A portion of this money 
ought to be avowedly employed in bri- 
bing the newspaper writers of the em- 
pire, and this will necessarily procure 
you other most potent allies. It will 
be most wise to secure the assistance 
of Cobbett; and all such writers. A 
hired agent established in London may 
be of great service. 

You will now be secure. The esta- 
blished clergy—the government—the 
whole world—may do what they please, 
and you may laugh at them all. 

You must, however, not slumber 
in giving to your terrific means opera- 
tion. Laws are hateful things to the 
divine liberal system; therefore you 
must destroy the laws, or render them 
inoperative. The jobbers will disqua- 

il 











Gontoncaceed ndieidnade sarhatber post 
b shored ae of Your actin in court of 
our faction in courts of 
ae, —— may be 


wasting eh et mee 
= ill give employment and schools 


and enthusiasts, endeavour an 
, Syerles eh 
ona, eared , exclude from 
enn Oi dt Jom pele 


it 


regular» 

to their G aad theit coun 
weer comp giod-ahaadne, 
vcptabyeiie we 
y enjoi to-do this 

as their 

coomestalthdp etl take the 
i an. pa riesthood and 


it to wail thew 
will establish ‘that 


ce 
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them. ifyeb ome! 


the Scriptures, 
pe dar wry meres 


put para re by foree their 
Se Your 
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sociaes at eared of the te 
be of service to 

taught whe an fr A aaa 
them to read ‘whatever your p 


hood and faction may put into 
hands; and, ‘as ‘the earned 
searching laws Of these bor 


Se Sear ae cgay 


Fl 


It will be penne ere 
tain and agen te regu 
ev e ‘way. 

that when hey Jbtain « ‘i 
sithee whgeh uit lope court 


rob and. ruin the 


holders would demand more than 
amount of additional rent, prove 
the said bec pi Sc hv mh 
lition would 

ly, and dpe ever, - eemasete: 


pockets crates = 


amr lee waaa's 
lands were ae = 
they would, “whether ‘OF 








everything they do is 
lawful, just, and 
that they ought to 
all expositions 


in a word, that ought to do any- 
thing thoy please Prove that it 1s 
impossible them to possess too 

and authority ; and 
that the laws, the Constitation, the 


people. If any slan 
igion, and the clergy of 
d,can be invented 


so foul, filthy, revolting, and devilish, 





other papers, and then let'your faction, 
and other engines of circulation, de« 
: tuition of your people will be 
imperfect, if you do not fill them with 
rm ndulge Sa 
i any. ki ing to- 
wards this wretched he they will 
be in danger of imbibing some of its 
petnicious opinions.and habits. Your 
priests, lawyers,and other instruments, 
must, therefore, continually tell them, 
that Great Britain enacted the most 
cruel and unjust laws against their 
ancestors, but they must. conceal the 
fact, that their ancestors provoked 
these laws by their conduct—they 
toust tell them, that Great Britain 
holds them Now in chains, and makes 
them the victims of intolerable op- 
pression, but they must carefully con- 
ceal.all she has done for them. Your 
lawyers must tell them, that nineteen 
twentieths of the British women are 
strumpets from reading the Bible. 
Cobbett must tell them that England 
is ‘‘ the land of oer aad x 9 that its 
peasantry are monsters epravity. 
The Moeni Chronicle must tell hess 
< the En ncn eet a 
and imm in Europe. T 
Edinburgh Review must supply them 
with libels on the British in 
sinem all sine Tees rsons who 
ave magnanim themselves 
with scorn of their Aver and who 
can only speak. of, to vilify, it, must 
assist in causing them to detest Great 
Britain. When everything in the cha- 
racter and circumstances of your Is- 
landers, will lead them to devour this 
with the utmost greediness, and when 
everything that may tend to contra~ 
dict it can be effectually kept from 
them, your success in filling them with 
the most rancorous and inveterate ha- 
tred of Great Britain, cannot fail of 
being most perfect and glorious. 
After having bani or destroyed 
almost all who could form an upper 
or a middle class—almost all who — 
set per exam to your ie, 
mo would have *. bmw in 
setting such examples—almost all who 
could fashion your population into a 
society, and prevent it from becoming 
one gigantic, unorganized, ungovern- 
able, terrific.mob: after having re- 
duced the mass of your people to the 


lowest point of i ce, penury, de- 
pravity, and law sen Sy from 
their eyes all beneficial example—fill- 
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made them the abject. 


slaves of men who have a vital inte- 
rest in them in this condition :: 
after’ taken the most effectual 
measures to: them from being 


t the pri and practice of 
7 e principles nd p 


most ‘keeping 
their worst passions continually in a 
consuming flame—for feeding their 
worst ideas with the last morsel that 
these can gorge—and for rendering 
them monsters in everything that can 
sink and blacken the human species: 
after having destroyed the operation 
of the ee and rendered it ne 
impossible to govern them byanything 
bal the eames after hayi y dened 
this, you may then pause for a mo- 
ment, and rejoice over your labours. 
It will now be advisable for you to 
unite’ your island with, to render it 
beneficial to, Great Britain. As you 
have made your Islanders, in habit, 
feeling, ‘opinion, character, conduct, 
in everything that can be imagined— 
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which divide the. mags.of the people 
of the two islands between them, ina 
rancorous and exterminating war, for 
the ecclesiastical wealth and dignities 
of the empire, and not only for these, 
but even for the civil trusts and dig- 
nities of the empire. The war will be 


carried on with all the fury.that com- 


the perfect reverse of the people of i 


Great Britain: as you have rendered 


them ignorant, to the last degree, of ti 


the Constitution, the laws, and the 
whole system, of Great Britain ; and 
as you have taken the most effectual 
means for protecting this -igrorance 
from being dissipated : as you have 
taught them to detest the religion of 
Great Britain, the political principles 
of Great Britain, the ernment of 
Great Britain, the people of Great Bri- 
tain, and Great Britam as a nation ; 
and as you have made i 
ligious and political fanaticism the 
source of this detestation : as you 
have rendered it almost ible for 
the of the two i » ever 
to be anything but the reverse ofeach 
other in character and conduct, and 
ever to regard each other: with any- 
thing but quenchless -animosity< as 
you have done all this, now pass a law 
to unite them—-to make them onz Pz£0- 
PLe—for the benefit of Great Britain. 

You must now bring eighty or one 


hundred of the lawyers, and other ti 


members of your faction—of the men 
who have publicly declared their ha- 
tred of the religion of Britain, who 
have publicly libelled the British. 


ple, in every possible way, who have 
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ili find that, although the sketches. of our countrymen, as the 
‘the consequences that would flow which is daily given by a vast portion 

their advi fre- of our public press, and our public 
own, we have not ascri- men. We will not add to it any coun~ 





Cian. 


‘this: pmomentous question, he will for higher interests than those of 
we have executed our task. _ we place it before the intelli« 
‘most scrupulous fidelity. He gent, patriotic, and independent part 


counsel 


asingle syllable of advice sel of our own—we will not say what 


ich: again, been reflections it is calculated to produce ; 
am ee enforced by these. we will not point out the conduct 


sagacious persons. We whichit imperiously calls for. Those 


not place this paper before the Mi- to whom we know their dut 
nistry, or the. ition, or party- and they will di it. " 





THE NIGHT=HAWK. 


Vox, et praterea nihil. 


Tue winds are pillowed on the waveless deep, 


‘And from the curtain’d'sky the midnight moon 


Looks sombred o'er the forests great, that sleep 
ious tune, 


Unstirring, while a soft mel 
Nature’s still voice, the lapsing stream, is heard, 
-And ever and anon th’ unseen night-wandering bird. 


. An Arab of the air, it floats alo 


Enamour'd of the silence and the night, 

Aye wheeling on in solitary flight ; 

Like an ungen irit earth wards sent, 

So Anant the pale-feed moon) « chearless baniéhuseut: 


A wild low sound—a melancholy cry, 
“Now near, remoter now, and more remote ; 


-In'the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys by, 


Loving amid the starlight calm to float ; 


| Now and shrill, now faint, and by 


degrees 
Fainter, Summer winds that die ‘mid leafy trees. 


I listen—in the solitude I stand, 

The breathless hush of midnight—all is still ; 
Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods 3 
There is a slumbering mist upon the bill ; 

Nature through all her regions seems as 


Save, ever and anon, that wailing sound nual deoye 


Doubtless, in elder times, unhallow’d sound ! 
When Fancy ruled the subject lands, and Fear, 
Some demon elf, or i i round, © 
Darkly thou smot'st on Superstition’s ear ; 

The wild wood had its spirits, and the 
‘Teem’d with dim shapes, and shades inimical to men, 


Here, itt this solitude all vast and void, 
Life seems a vision of the shadowy past. 


"By mighty Silence ewallow’d and destroy'd, 


“And thou of living sounds the dirge, and last ; 


See eet, 
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Nocturnal haunter of the homeless sky ! 
Most immaterial of terrestrial thin 
On the grey cloud in slumber canst thof#lie ; 
Or ‘mid the flooding moonlight fold thy wings P 
*Mid shooting star-beams lovest thou to roam? <'" ” 
(Within goose dantlny taney Sox thee te scurde-w: Aiding then 


Lovest thou, when storms are dark, and rains come down, | 
‘When wild winds round lone dwellings moar and: sigh,” 


Ks And night is hooded in its gloomiest frown, 





ote mi re tone e: t thy lone eS aTes? 
To pierce the eee ee ais biter 
The ecythio-wing’& li oe et Soe emda? 


On Summer’s scented eve, when fulgent skies 

i yen. Aen Ao! 

‘Arid Heaven look’d: down on E with starry eyes, 

'~ Reflected softly in the wimpling brook, 

Far, far above, wild solitary bird, 

Thy melancholy scream ‘mid woodlands I havo heard. 


And I have heard thee when the wintry snow '” 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales, 
mand mingling with the sharp and dg = 
And ming th the sharp ng gales = 
Thy wizard note—when beneath the storm form, 
In desolation sad, lay sunk be the storm. 
It is a sound most solenm, strange, and lone, 
‘That wildly talks of something far remote’ 
Amid the past—of something scarcely known— 
Of Time's most early voice a parted note» 


The echo of An the 
Of Ruin brooding’ o'ed some Gssatgnns doom’d to die. 


So parted from Tide anod levee sound 
So severed from life and living sound 
Calmly the solemnized and soften mind mo} 
Sinks down, and dwells in pensive thought profound, 
ey imenean tere meas ae - 
The loves and friendships w being’s early day. 


‘Most lonely voice! most wild unbodied seream ! 

That hauntest thus the silent wilderness, 
Thou tellest man that life is but a dream, 

rae et dw charg Bar ~ Ti 


Leaving on earth Baers wee 
And melting os thou rim the wind 


Lot ‘mid the Future dim, rensote of nediry 
Lurks im the womb of Time a dreadful day, 
When shuddering Earth an awful Voice ‘heat, 
Aud Ruin make the universe her prey, | 
And Silence, when the of Nature stills, 


In viewless robe shall Cenihronel on smoking hist : 
’ A 
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NOTICE RESPECTING MA BROSTER’S NEWLY DISCOVERED SYSTEM FOR THE 
REMOVAL OF IMPEDIMENTS OP SPEECH AND DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION. 


Amonce the numerous calamities to 
are few so y ing as that 
of defective utterance, whether it ap- 
pears in the mild form of a hesitation 
in speech, in the more confirmed stage 
of continual stammering, or in its 
tees eaetene x 

ex) ce of every person w 
has mixed uch with societ » will 


wit, 
extensive information, who 
seems destined to enliven and adorn 


= pleasures of socialintercourse, 
- _s on those who are 
utter tute eorgans of speech. 
To thinse who are destined for — 
life, for the bar, tho pulitte or the se- 
nate, the evils of defective utterance 
are still more ng. "All the ear- 
ly hopes of professional success are at 
once extingui , and the unfortu- 
nate patient either becomes a burden 
to his friends and to himself, or must 
embark in a new profession, for which, 
perhaps, neither his talents nor his 
education have him. - When 
imperfect arti deforms the fe- 
male voice, its effects are yet more 
i ing. Under its mi form, 
all the enchantments of youth and 
beauty disappear ;—every accomplish- 
ment, however 


the shade, and all the hopes of female 


ambition are for ever blighted. 


t, is thrown into, 


The disease to which we have al- 
luded, is admitted on all ‘hands to be 
beyond the power of medical skill, 
and those who have devoted them- 
selves to its cure have generally been 
teachers of eclocution, have con- 
sidered defects of voice ascoming with- 
in the range of their profession, 
Without d iating, in the least, 
——— and skilful efforts of these 
respectable practitioners, we may be 
permitted te say, that no decided me- 
thods of cure have been discovered, 
and that the causes of defective utter- 
ance have been as little understood as 
they have been studied. 

In this state of our knowledge on a 
subject of the highest importance te 
society, we were ised to hear that 
Mr John Broster of Chester had dis- 
covered a method of removing impe-~ 
diments of speech and defective articu- 
lation. Such a discovery we were 
strongly disposed, along with many 
others, to rank among those extrava- 
gant ions, which are so often 
intruded upon the public; and Mr 
Broster seems to have been so sensible 
of the prevalence of such an opinion, 
that es to have declined ma- 
king hi known in Edinburgh in 
any other way than by the cures 
which he performed. Several cases of 
a striking nature soon occurred 
oo abaw the a of Ne ye 

A onage of rank arid fashion, 
whéen defective utterance had been 
generally known from constant inter- 
course with society, was so complete- 
ly cured, as to excite the astonishment 
of every person. The celebrity which 
Mr Broster acquired by this cure, 
brought him a number of pupils, some 
of whom came even from London, to 
receive the benefit of his instructions, 
and the success with which these cases 
were treated, far surpasséd even the 
most sanguine expectations of the in- 
dividuals themselves. Persons who 
had almost lost the power of giving 
utterance to ti eee 
completely emancipa om all em- 
hesvandment of ——_ Others, who 
could not articulate without contor- 
tions of countenance, and other ner~ 


























hay 
= ith Peg fi ae 
with ease uency ; 
one gentleman, who had acarcely ever 
ventured to breathe a sound before 
company, was enabled to make a for- 
mal | before a large party, who 
had been assembled by his father to 
commemorate the almost miraculous 
cure of his son.. 
The removal of i ents of 
‘ spect, has aay been fnierd ws 
work of time and laborious exer- 
price eg gar bn gana oh sagt 
studied the subject most deeply, 
quired the constant attendance o their 
Re prosta’ months, and even for years. 
roster’s system, however, is of a 
very different character. Some of =e 
most) striking cures have been 
formed after a single lesson, an 
genoa few dye alte ime that 
requires for effecting it. rae 
pidity of cure, indeed, is one of the 
most valuable features in his system. 
The: hope of a speedy remedy encou- 
rages the patient to apply his whole 
mind to the system, and enables the 
poor, and those who cannot quit their 
to avail themselves of a 
» which otherwise could have 
wee pirat benefit to them. | 
Hitherto we have seous ~ 
new method as applicable to 
of apie, but 
we have reason to know that Mr Bros- 
ter’s method embraces a much wider 
range. He has applied it to the cure 
of cases of weak articulation ; herd 


as it were, given the power ‘of | 
to those who were iy 27 la~ 
bouring under bodily disease, wed he 


actually communicated the power of 

Pe before taiaglny, toa 

venerable philosopher, whom a para- 

lytic an ger had almost deprived of 
power of speech. 

_ During our inquiries into the suc- 

cess of Mr Broster’s system, we have 


_ e Broster. 








47 
had occasion to peruse several of the 
letters which have been addressed to 
sch. cai by tab pam at inies pasts 

an ts 
who vii iid ble to express their own 
gratitude. ‘The and affection 


which these letters breathe, while they 
shew; the value which has been set 
upon the cure, evince also the kind 
ness and gentleness of the treatment 
be rowed has op rk tmasn = 
roster’s humanity to the 
to those whose: ciatmiantoneeh dover 
it them to prove their gratitude 
te sir Hbatalilgy dpsabese tolheanpbo 
cially noticed. We know of: cases 
where he has refused any compensa~ 
tion for his trouble ; culeenaiaaliens 
that in every 


however, that it is as simple as it is 
efficacious ; and that : much de~ 


7 those who have beem comp 
‘mae 
important. 

therto excited little curiosi 
tet excite Hae geal cry 
has been chiefly local, and confined to 
the relatives a friends of the »per- 
sons whom it has benefited ; but, as 
Mr Broster’s pupils increase 
ever 
performs become better known, it 
not fail to excite that. notice 
it so justly merits ; rea: ad 
shall continue to be as great as has 
hitherto been, we have no doubt:that. 
the legislature itself Mr 
Broster among those 
tors whose services entitle 
public remuneration. 











Fauteé—Abont a dozen or twenty. 
ble “ ene 


way, 


with, 
se frye pacino nt whet 
bat ogra 4 that eee oe 
tic brethren—fruitful, as 
sey tre bor iy 
‘unmalleable b 
as 


pee 
thi cuteigeaan 
nothin: mm 
Sf cee tapas 
no cious 3 
litde or m9 in theniselves, or 


4 


ing 


Amiericaysire a 
aftér they have been adopted here.~~ 
See Daama, Vol. XVI. p. 567. 
Faamer—Dnx :—A young physi- 
cian, who wrote—some 
ago—some five or six—(we mean to 
be very bitter, now, of course—very) 
—some five or six dow nt, Phi- 
ladel poems. Nevertheless—in 
nae ho we may not break his 
al ive him stark, 
we must allow him a 
— or two of comfort, after this—a 


Hat 


spoonful of syrup—a lump of sugar— ; 


to quiet him. 
e has, really, some good stuff, in 
his nature: some ore, worth coini 


—a little (the one, haps, or 
‘ t Bary, strange 
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in dow; and, 


i which in 
waysin curtredcasioitiy 


e.0r six years; 
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element—the true elixir vilte—which; 
in its rectified state, becomes the élixir 


in of immortality—‘ that is to say "+s 


poy) —We would advise him: tovtry 
pete ogee the public another 
fthey won t Avene it witha 
their noses for them, till 
they are glad enough to swallow ite~ 
"tbe pootical ore, by the way, im Dr 

€ poetical ore, way, 1m 

4 may be cotiinatedts ip tha 
fire: 2earthy 1 > l pure 


Yes—let him try again. Let him 
sink a shaft—not Rimesiiah ae 
ether place—not in Philadelphia—that 
Quaker “ Aruzws.” It.is too low and 
fiat for him, there: he. will find little 
or nothing but cold water—dirty wa- 
ter, perhaps—go as deep as he may, 
into that land of accretion ; where there 
is. nothing primitive, but a few Quas 
kers: solid,:or heavy, but ¢ 
few, purses, and a few 
rich or valuable, under the surface ; 
that alluvial district, where everythi 
Gut wreck and rubbish, 
or animal reiiains—like those of the 
Port-Folio—and some ether — 
vian stiell-fish—are secondary. 
him do this, ia Seigler pare: 
among the mountains ; work hard, int 
the granite region ; build a better far 
nace ; begin altogether anew ; sweat, 
like-a good fellow, over the ‘anvil 
shut his eyes to everything else 
ther. nor doze, while Sioaehe in 
blast. If he follow our ailvice, we will 
answer for his ting out» iece 

of workmanship, after all, of w 
his country may be-proud. 

‘Fessenpen—Dnxy (we believe.)—A 
“has been” of «American literature” 
—so called: author of a poem or two 
—so called : and, among others, which 
had a prodigious run, for a time, of 
Terrible Tractoration ;” a parcel of 
stuff, in poor doggrel, about Perkins, 
the man, who, some twerlty-five years 
ago, more or less, cured people of al- 


everythi head-ache—lame- 
tees a ed il 
common sense—on both sides of the 
water, with two small pieces of metal, 
which went by the name of “ metal- 
lic points,” or “ tractors.” The wise 
men of America, by the way, were 
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quite as foolish, credulous, and absurd, 
as ours. They 

quota of believers: like the French, 
while the wonders of animal magnet- 
ism were the “ go:” like ourselves, 
now that craniology, etc. etc. are the 
creed of the orthodox. ' 

Dr F. is a good prose writer ; but 
about as much of a poet, as—as—now 
for it !—as the multiplication table, or 
Jeremy Bentham’s “ own self.” He 
is the editor of some village newspa- 
per, now ; the prose part of which, is 
really worth reading ; but his poetry 
—God forgive us for calling any dog- 
grel; ~poetry—although “* five lines 
were a day’s work with him ”—is— 

cniean, 

Franxtin—Der Bensamin. Of 
this extraordinary man, we could say 
much, that would be new to his coun- 
trymen ; but, our limits will not per- 
mit of our doing it, worthily, now. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, 
to’a few remarks ; one or two short 
anecdotes ; and a faithful account, of 
his’ philosophical pretensions. His 
Life, y written by himself, is, o» 


should be, in the hands of every young 


. “It is a plain, homely narra- 
tive ; remarkable for candour, since- 
rity, and’ good common sense. ‘The 
style is clear, strong and simple. 

His Philosophical, Moral, Political, 
and Humorous Essays, are pretty well 
known. A word or two, however, con- 
cerning each class—by way of correct- 
ing certain errors, which are continu- 


ally repeated. 

The leading property of Dr Frank- 
lin’s mind—great as it was—the fa- 
culty, which made him remarkable, 
and set him apart from other men ;— 
the generator, in truth, of all his 
power—was good sense—only plain, 
good sense—nothing more. He was 
not a man of genius ; there was no 
brilliancy about him ; little or no fer- 
vour; nothing like poetry, or elo- 
quence: and yet—by the sole, unti- 
ring, continual operation of this hum- 
ble, unpretending quality of the mind ; 
he came to do more, in the world of 
science ; more, in council ; more, in 
the cabinets of Europe , more, in the 
revolution of empires, (uneducated— 
or self-educated, as he was,) than five 
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hundred others might have done ; each 
with more genius; more fervour ;~ 
more eloquence ; and more brilliancy. 
He was born of English parents, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, New England, 
about 1706, we believe. When a lad, 
he ran away to Philadelphia. After a 
long course of self-denial, hardship, 


and wearying disappoi whi 
nothing but his frugal, temperate, cou» 
rageousgood sense carried him through, 


he came to be—successively—a jour- 
neyman printer, (or pressman, rather, ° 


on account of his great bodil strength, ) 
—in a London printi “office ;*—edi- 
tor and publisher, at home, in Phila- 


delphia, of many papers, which had a- 
prodigi ious influence on the temper of 
is countrymen ;—agent, for certain of 
the colonies, to this government ;—an: 
author of celebrity ;—a philosopher, 
whose reputation gone over the 
whole of the learned world—continu- 
ally increasing, as it went ;—a very 
able negotiator ;—a statesman ;—a 
minister plenipotentiary to France, of . 
whose king he obtained, while the . 
Bourbons were in their glory—by_his 
great moderation, wisdom, and repub- 
ican address, a treaty, which enabled 
our thirteen colonies of North Ameri«- 
ca to laugh all the power of Great Bris. 
tain, year after year, to scorn j—yeo— 
and all these things, did Benjamin. 
Franklin, by virtue alone, of his good 
common sense. ; it 
He died, in 1790, “ full of years, - 
and full of honours ;” the pride. and 
glory of that empire, the very founda- 
tions of which, he had assisted in lay- 
ing ;—the very corner-stone of which, 
he had helped in to the inted 
place, with his own pow hands. 
He was one of the few—the priesthood 
of liberty—that stood up, undismayed, 
unmoved, while the ark of their salva- 
tion thundered, and shook, and light- 
ened in their faces ;—putting all of 
them, their venerable hands upon it, 
nevertheless ; and abiding the issue, 
while the “ Dectaration or INDE- 
PENDENCE ” went forth, like the noise 
of trumpets, to the four corners of the 
earth.. He lived, until he heard a war- 
like flourish echoing through all the 
great solitudes of America—the roar 
of battle, on every side of him—all 





* The very 


press, at which he worked, is now in the 


ion of Messrs Cox and 


Baylis—Gnreat QuEEN’s STREET, Lincotn’s-Inn- 1ELDs—near the place where 
Dr F. worked. tent i 
Vou. XVII. 
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Europe in commotion—her over-peo- 
pled empires riotous with a new spirit 
—his country mage A ea. her place 
among, the nations. at more could 
he wish ?—Nothing. It was time to 
give up the ghost. 

He was a t—and, of course—a 
good — e —— few things to 

;, by ‘te, ‘hile’ he [ 
few: and, after all, when - look siedact 
us ; reedlleeting, as we do, the great 
good which he a done, everywhere ; 
the little mischief that he has done— 
the less than little, that he ever medi- 
tated, anywhere—in all his life—to the 
cause of Semen y-—we have no heart 
—we confess it—again to speak un- 
kindly of him. The evil that Benja- 
min Franklin did, in the whole of his 
fourscore years—and — of life 
Was, in comparison with his 
ay lie pineal in the Peel ry 

n hi a rance, a few 
years before his death, he was very 
much like Jeremy Bentham, as he is, 
now. 

In his moral tem t, he was 
altogether one of the old-fashioned 
Yankees—or New Englanders—for 
——— Yankees : one of that pe- 

jar people, who are somewhat over 
zealous of works. Like his 
countrymen, he was cool, keen, firm, 
cautious, and benevolent: a man of few 
words ; P xe able, nevertheless, with a 

of those few—hardly more than a 

|, Or twenty, at one time—to over- 
throw all opposition—quict a long de- 
bate—shame the talkative, and silence 
the’ in the state assembly, 
of ay ich he was a —* 

y nature, aps, like Geo 
Washington, Nikon character, by 
way, is misunderstood, he was 
, & man of strong passions, which, after 
many eye | continual guardian- 
ship, trial, severe discipline, he 
had brought entirely under his eon- 
trol. This, we say positively, was the 
character cf Washington : this, we be- 
i been the character of 


We to know something of 
the Doctor's determination, however, 
in two cases ; both ing out of the 
same event, where natural tem 


of the man broke out—blazed up, like 
a smothered fire—became visible, as it 
were, all at once, in spite of himself. 
Some time in the year 1767, or 8, he 
-was in this country, acting as agent for 
some of our Transatlantic possessions. 
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The troubles had already begun, there. 
One day, he went the Privy 
Council, as agent, with a petition from 
the assembly of M usetts; or, 


more carefully speaking—one day, 
when a petition from the provinciel as- 
sembly of Massachusetts-Bay, already 
presented by him, was taken up, He 
was treated with great indignity—in- 
sulted—grossly abused, by the Soliei- 
tor General, Wedderbourne. He bore 
it, without any sign of emotion. All 
eyes were upon him. No change, or 
shadow of change, went over his face. 
His friends were amazed at his for- 
bearance. They wondered at his equa- 
nimity—they were almost ready to re- 


_ proach him for it. Such untimely self- 


command could only proceed from in- 
difference to the great cause—or—so 
they thought—from a strange moral 
insensibility. On his way from the 
place of humiliation, they gathered 
about him. He stopped—he stood 
still—his manner—leok—voice—were _ 
those of a man, who has quiefly con- 
centrated every thought, every hope, 
ander heaven—all his energies—upon 
a single point.—‘‘ His MASTER SHALL 
PAY For 17,” said he, and passed on. 
The other circumstance grew out of 
the same affair. As a mark of especial 
consideration, for the Privy Council, 
the Doetor appeared before them, in a 
superb dress, after the court fashion 
of the time. He wore it bravely—he 
looked uncommonly well in it. Find- 
ing, however, that his courtly garb, 
thus chosen, thus worn, had been of 
no avail, as a refuge or shelter, to 
him ; that, on the contrary, it had only 
made him a better mark, and exaspe- 
rated his adversary ; that, worse than 
all, his considerate loyalty had been 
misundersteod, for a piece of dirty 
adulation ; or, worse yet,—for a piece 
of wretched foppery——he went, on lea- 
ving the Council, straightway home ; 
threw the dress aside ; and, from that 
hour, never wore it again, till the day, 
on which he went, with full power, 
into the court of the Bourbons, éo sign 
the treaty between France and America 
the Unitep States or Amentca ! 
What must have been his feelings !—~ 
That — gave the death-blow to 
British dominion over the western 
world. It was done—the threat was 
accomplished : Franklin was at | wed 
with himself: the majesty of t 
Britain had paid—bitterly paid, for 
the insolence of the Soliciter General. 
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It was while pr 8 himself, on 
this vety occasion, for his appearance 


at Versailles, among the pride and 
flower of the French nobility, that a 
litthe circumstance occurred, which the 
Doctor was fond of ‘relating, all his 
life; as finely characteristic of the 
French temper—full of resource—full 
of apology, such as it is-never to be 


taken rise. 
He AP. mae a fashionable court- 


wig to be made for the occasion ; desi- 
ring Monsieur le uier, whatever 
else he did (for the had al- 
ready heard something of these encum- 
brances)-—whatever else—to make it 
Jarge The wig was brought 
home, at a very late hour: nothing 
eould be. more stately, ‘‘ superb,” or 
*¢ magnificent.” —But when he came to 
try. it-on, the Doctor—otherwise the 
patient—found it insupportably tight. 
He complained: Monsieur le Perru- 
quier bowed. He remonstrated—grew 
red in the face—the ier bowed 
again —“ It is too small, sir—too small 
entirely,” said Franklin—“ altogether 
too small, sir.”—“ bs tout,” an- 
sweted Monsieur le Perruquier, cut- 
ting a light pigeoh-wing before the 
Doctor“ Apres tout, Monsieur, ce 
west pas la perruque, qui est trop pe~ 
tite ; ‘c'est la tete, qui est tr Vt 
—The Peencitaian; with all his po- 
liteness, — did not say, or think 
of sayiug—<c'est la tete, qui est trop 
grande. If he had, alee the Doc- 
tor would have borne the head-ache 
more quietly. 

But enough. Turn we now to his 
PaiLosornicat Essays. — are 
plain, downright, sensible papers, 
wherein -_ aes . es 
nothing is done for di 3 nothing 
for effect ; nothing, witbeks @ serious 
consideration. The Doctor lays down, 
throughout, no proposition—strongly 
—posi eanatbanien heis — 
fied by his own personal ex- 
perience. He takes nothing for grant- 
ed; he simply records the progress of 
his own experiments ; putting his que- 
ries modestly—never flying off into 
hypothesis—and reserving his conjec- 
tures, for their proper place—a me- 
morandum-bogk. It is gratifying to 
follow such a man; to observe his 
holy caution—his awfal for 
truth, whatever may come of it—his 

Of 


hich, half a 
century ago, when most of the sub- 


jects, upon which he wrote, were little 
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understood, made whatever he 
as i igible to other men, as if 
themselves had also it. 
In electricity, his bold; adventurous 
periment, cannot be over- 


ments ; rational doctrines ; dis- 
coveries :—and, after seventy years. of 
jealous, continual examination, 
obtained, except in a few parti 
for his theory—that of the self-educa~ 
ted Americana decided, open, almost 
universal preference among the philo- 
hers of Europe. , 

o Franklin we owe the knowledge, 
that electricity and lightning are simi» 
lar. He proved it ; shewed others how 
to prove it ; and formed, without as» 
sistance, thereupon a scientific the- 
ory, which continues, of itself, to ex 

lain the princi 
torms—lightning—. 
it had been suspected, before, by the 
Abbe Nolet ; but, in throwing 
eonjecture, the Abbe, hiniself, attach- 
ed no value to it,; and, without a 
tion, had no idea of any method, by 
which the truth of it could be shewn. 
It was only one of those accidental 
vague thoughts, continually to be met _ 
with in the works of brilliant, flighty 
men, for whom the world are claim+ 
ing the honour of ali our discoveries 
—all our inventions—all our improve+ 
ae after py other, as fast as 
they appeat: as if to imagine were 
on an: as to imvent, or make:— 
as if to dream were to demoustrate: 
—_ if ae talk, without knowing why, 
an idle, strange possibility, were to 
establish a great, useful ttuth :as if 
a poet were a mathematician :—~as if @ 
writer, who may have said a century 
ago, on seeing the top of a tea-kettle 
forced off, or a coffee-pot nose explode 
in the fire—that, after a time, the 
smoke of water might be turned, per+ 
haps, to account-were to have the cre+ 
dit, now, of our great steam discove- 
ries :—nay, as if we ourselves, _— 
in our soothsaying capacity, mow whis- 
per, that, er a the time will come, 
when SRR oa! es arr 
jewellery ; up, int S| 
far the xich--nplebeian gles, 
for the poor : when tire will be térn« 





. 
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ever—not merely coquetting, but an- 
gelicising with men—floating and fly- 
literally ; not figuratively :—when 
bat we pass over the elixir of life— 
the philosopher-stone—perpetual mo- 
tion—the art of navigating the skies 
in soap or silk bubbles:—As if wz, by 
reason of two or three audacious con- 
j were to have the credit here- 
after, of all the discoveries that. may 
be made in the matters or things, 
whereabout we have been gossipping. 
. ‘To Franklin we owe the first idea 
of the plus and minus ; or, in other 
words, of the positive state of elec- 
tricity, and of the negative. M. Du 
Faye had previously seen a type, or 
shadow of the truth, in the two kINDs 
of electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous : but, instead of pursuing 
the inquiry, or urging others to pur- 
pe w by his original idea, as 
erroneous. It fell into neglect. Frank- 
lin took it up anew, pursued it ; ob- 
tained a result, which enabled him to 
— multitude of eens is 
Leyden jar, among others—whic 
had ren a for a long time, all the 
schools of Europe.—This discovery, 
by the way, is claimed for Dr Watson. 
—A single fact will shew, with what 
propriety. The paper of Doctor Frank- 
in is dated July 11, 1747: that of 
Dr Watson, Jan. 21, 1748. 
a Franklin, on pao do we owe 
consummation 0: respecting 
the sameness of electricity and light- 
ning. He had previously discovered 
(what has been claimed for T. Hop- 
kinson ;: but upon what grounds we 
do not know) the power of points upon 
electric matter. The first experiment, 
on Dr Franklin’s plan, was made, in 
1752, at Marley, near Paris, under the 
direction of M. D’Alibard. About a 
month after this, Franklin obtained a 
= result, in Philadelphia, by using 
a ite. . . 
So, too, the discovery of ascending 


thunder has —— ed for the — 
Bertholon, w was publish- 
od in.976, Franklin's lester declaring 
the fact, and accounting for it, is da 

in September, 1753. 
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. After this, followed a series of mi- 
nor discoveries ; experiments ; and ex- 

lanations of electrical phenomena ; 
for most of which Dr Franklin has 
now full credit over Europe ; and if 
he had not, here is no place—this is 
no time—for doing justice to all par- 
ties. 

Pass we on, therefore, to his Po11- 
T1caL Essays ; merely remarking, by 
the way, that while he was ransacking 
the skies ; meddling with government ; 
plucking down, literally, the thunders 
of both upon his head ; he found lei- 
sure, with a few hints, to get up a set 
of musical glasses: to invent a stove, 
now in general use throughout Ame- 
rica :.to construct his lightning rods : 
give laws for swimming, which are in- 
estimable ; establish a plan for libra- 
ries, which has been followed every- 
where :-—* &c. &c. &c.” 

. The political papers of Dr Franklin 
are worthy of great praise. They are 
ound, comprehensive, statesman- 
ike. He saw, with a clear eye, the 
policy of nations ; foretold, with sur- 
prising accuracy, certain great political 
changes, which took, and are takin 
ens By his “ Canada phiet,” 
e mainly contributed, while the elder 
Pitt was minister, to provoke that 
a aw bold enterprize, which 
in the omnis and perpe- 
tual overthrow of the French power, 
throughout all North America. 

We have good reason to believe that 
he had a share in Paine’s powerful 
book,— The Rights of Man.” He 
had, also, the hardihood, in 1785, when 
the whole coast of his country, from 
Georgia to Maine, was ready to swarm 
out with privateers, at a day’s notice, 
in case of war ; when the United States 
of America had nonavy ; and, of course, 
no means of annoyance but privateers— 
to come out openly—denounce priva- 
teering ; and call it, in so many words, 
little better than piracy. A word of 
this, while passing —Mr Munroe, and 
other leading political men of the Uni- 
ted States, have begun to talk the same 
language—wherefore, a hint or two 
for them, before it is too late. Make 
war upon private property anywhere, 
at sea, or on shore ; and private pro-~ 
perty will immediately become a spe~ 
cies of public property. It will belong 
ho mere to individuals—but, altoge- 
ther, to communities. Every capture 
will be the loss of some insurance 
company. The lose, therefore, will 
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come upon the whole nation, without 
_ working the destruction of individuals, 

who are helpless. It is, therefore, not 
so much a question of humanity, in a 
time ~. warfare—whether you will, 
or will not, assail private. property— 
whether you will, or will not, e 
the merchant, as it is of sound policy. 
The true question is this, for every 
people: are we—taking all the mis- 
chief into view—are we to gain or lose 
by privateering?—A cowardly, cruel, 
piratical temper, is generated by it : 
property acquired by lawless adven- 
ture, is pretty sure to be wasted in 
debauchery or extravagance: great 
mischief—great profligacy—great in- 
terruption to the sober productive ha- 
bits of a people, are likely to follow : 
—Privateersmen are a species of pi- 
rate. Granted—granted.. But, after 
all, if you have no other way of de- 
fending yourself—no other way of wo 
ving your adversary to terms—w 
not let loose even the pirate upon him 
or—why restrain the pirate >—Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 
The enemy of your enemy is your 
friend—so far. 

Doctor Franklin was a bold advo- 
cate for the Indians ; ata time, when 
they had hardly another white advo- 
cate upon the whole earth. He wrote 
in their behalf, like a philosopher— 
like a man—like a Christian. Some 
of his opinions, by the’ way, may be 
found in several of our late works— 
(very date, some of them)—upon the 
North American savages. Vide Hun- 
ter’s Narrative, Colburn’s Magazine, 
&e. &e. 

- ‘Till of late, it has been a habit with 
all the white Americans, to abuse and 
belie their copper-coloured brethren. 
Up to the time of Dr Franklin, this 
habit was universal. After him, fol- 
lowed Ramsay, with a voice, like that 
of a — in their behalf ; Irving, 
(see Knickerbocker—Introd.) with a 
brave, manly heart—a steady look— 
and a powerful arm—but only for a 
few: hours; Neal, who has never 
sheathed his weapon, for nearly eight 
years ; a multitude of young writers, 
who are now tilting away, in behalf, 
not so much of the red Americans— 
their coun —as of themselves. 
They, the latter of these, are in the 

» not because they understand, 
or care for the merits of the contro- 
versy ; not because they pity the red 
mén, or would atone for the outrage 
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that has been heaped upon them, year 
after year ; not because they care two- 
pence about Indians, or anything else 
—except a week or two of newspaper 
ularity ; but because it is now the 
ashion to be philanthropical. 
- So, too, in slave trade—Frank- 
lin shewed himself to be the same 
friend of — A paper of by 
ting to be arguments of a 
Barbar dove babies, in justification 
of himself ‘and: others, for holdin 
white Christian slaves in captivity— 
but, in truth,. being a fine parody up- 
on the speech of Mr Jackson, a Geor- 
giaslave-holder, in Congress—contains 
a masterly. refutation of the arguments 
generally used by the southern plant~ 
ers of the United States. 

Moreover—if any political econo- 
mist of this day, will turn to a paper 
of Dr F.’s ; entitled, “‘ Positions to be 
examined ;” or to another concerning 
** Embargoes, Corn Laws, &c.”—he 
will be amazed, we are sure. The 
science of political economy, he will 
find, has made much less progress, 
than he could have believed, since 
the — Benjamin Franklin. 

Of his humorous essays, we have 
only to say, that ev body has heard 
of them. A part of his pa have 
been translated into all the languages 
of Europe, some into Latin. His 
*€ Poor Richard,” and ‘* Whistle,” are 
two of a multitude, which have done, 
we believe, in ble good, in our 
language, at least. © 

GaLLoway.—lIf we are not y 
mistaken, this gentleman was the au- 
thor of a masterly pamphlet, which 
appeared in America, soon after the 
escape of Washington from Sir Wm. 
Howe and Cornwallis.—If so, Mr G. 
was a loyalist—and shewed, rather 
more condenley than we should have 
liked, had we been the leader of His 
Majesty’s' forces, in America, that 
Washington was entirely in the power 
of his adversary, more than once : that 
nothing saved him, in crossing the De- 
laware, meg iy ty eo somethi 
worse, on is Majesty's 
peoples ot is. himself, 
we know, did say, that he owed his 
escape, to the infatuation of his ene- 
my.—Yes, and well he might. Corn- 
wallis had pursued him. so hotly, 
through Newark, Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, that, while the rear of 
one army was leaving each of those 

in succession, the-van of the 
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other was entering it. Washi 3 


whole power, when he ¢ —his 
whole army—that, upon which the 
of all America were cast, was 
’ twenty-two hundred men—wea- 
ry—worn icp every kind 
of hardship—and completely discou- 
raged, by a long, uninterrupted series 
of disaster. They were leaving him, 
by fifties and by hundreds—owing to 
nature of their engagement: so 
that, in two days, he was reduced from 
thirty-three, to seventeen hundred men. 
Cornwallis had cx pte ms “—e 
, chosen for the purpose. Yet 
Washington was permitted, strange 
as it seem, to cross a , Ta« 
pid river, with his miserable remnant 
of military power ; with all his bag- 
gage and stores (the loss of which 
would have been quite irretrievable 
to him ;) and without molestation.— 
The advance of Cornwallis put up, for 
the night, almost within cannon-shot 
of the Americans, while they were em- 
barking. 

There was a Mr Galloway—per- 
haps the same—in the Pennsylvania 
assembly. He distinguished himself 
about 1764-5—by opposing a petition 
of that body ; ee in that body, on 

the proprietary to a reg 
Sas at ehecieabent. Franklin after-~ 
wards published Mr G.’s argument, 
with a preface of his own. 

Gu.man—Rev. Ma—aA Unitarian 
“ clergyman,” of Charleston, South 
Carolina ; formerly a contributor to 
the North American Review, for which 
he made some tolerable translations of 
Boileau. ting ateresaprei wom 
for that sort of job; and, we fear, 
though one of the most beautiful prose 
writers of the age—is too little of a 
poet tiow, for any generous, bold ad- 
venture, in the way of poetry.—These 
Unitarian “ clergymen,” by the by, are 
fine fellows in America: Mr Everett 
(see-vol. XVI. p. 570-1) is now going 
to the right field for him—Congress : 
he will make a figure, there, for a time ; 
but will never be a statesman :—Mr 
oer we see, is turned editor: Mr 

ally is now president of a college: 
Mr Pivpout clewyer—inerchasi 
poet— preacher —makes compilations 
“ tui the use o° schools :’—He is a 

werful man, however: He might 
a4 4 stuscoman. These are Uni 


‘-Gorpon, Da—Wrote « history of 
theAmerntcaN REVOLUTIONARY 


AX, 
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$ vols. 8vo, which may be depended 
upon. He was an eye-witness of what 
he describes ; an Englishman, we be- 
lieve : The work is crowded with ma~ 
terial, of which a great history might 
have been made. With a wotld of 
trash, there are some passages of ex 
traordinary force and breadth in it: 
as, for example, the account of a Ger- 
man officer's death and burial, on the 
top of a mountain, just before the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. 

Grirrity :—Ex-Consul to some 
French port; maker of a “Supplement,” 
which is very well, so far as it goes, to 
the History or Mary.anp, which, 
as we have said before, is not yet writs 
ten. (See Bozman, vol. XVI. p. 310.) 

Guirrira—Jupcez. Author and 
compiler of the Law RecistTer, a 
work of great value, to those who have 
claims, or property, in any part of the 
United States. It contains all that is 
material, for a stranger, ay, or any 
body else—to know, of the daws, 
course of practice, and court rules, in 
each of the twenty-eight communi- 
ties, which go to make up the Union. 

Griscoms—Author of “ A Yran 
rn Evrore:” a plain; sensible, good 
sort of a man, who, after “ running 
over” here for a time: picking up a 
world of “ pretty particular informa~ 
tion, I guess ;” over-ran, like another 
Cesar, a considérable part of Europe ; 
and precisely one year—to an hour— 
from the day of his debarkation at 
Liverpool, re-embarked for America, 
where he ran-out, before all the world, 
about a twelvemonth ago, in a volume 
of—commentaries, which are, certaine 
ly, very much to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the precipitation of his move-« 
ments here.—We have heard ; but we 
know nothing of the matter, that he 
was “ dispatclied,” by some society of 
New York, to this other world, for 
information. It may be sowe den’t 
much like to accuse his countrymen 
of dispatching travellers ; but certain 
of his movements here, certainly fa- 
vour the notion. He had no body with 
him—that we are sure of ; and up to 
the day of his departure, set all the 
laws of time and space at naught. 

Hati—Joun E.—A blockhead ; 
editor of the Port-Folio( tautology that 
see Demnie, vol. XVI. p. 566 ; an 
‘ author” of many priceless works (te 
our knowledge )—an aecount of whi 
we herewith subjoin. 

Thus—No. 1.—“ Hatt’s Port-Fo- 
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lio:” a Monthly Magazine, made up 
”" newspapers, gazettes, &c. trans- 
lations of translations ; matter, for 
which the Philadelphians have not yet 
beenable to inventa name—but which, 
when it is more than usually absurd 
or foolish, they call his own———poe~ 
try, of which we remember a verse : 

** The wedding-day appointed was ; 

The wedding-clothes provided ; 

But, on the day she was to wed, 

She sickened and she die did.” 

2. Hat's Admiralty” is a compila- 
tion from “ Clark’s Praxis,” and some 
other English works; with a few 
meagre notes, which, so far as they 
go, only serve to mislead a student, or 
neutralize the text. 

3. “ Hatw’s Justice”—A shame- 
less piece of quackery, with a candid 
fair title, nevertheless—a paltry com- 
pilation, with what amounts to caveat 
emptor be the back—from the Laws 
of Mary and ; wherein the author, un- 
der pretence of assisting the lay gens, 
among other characteristic, ingeni- 
ous expedients to swell the volume, 
has the impudence to give two copies 
—both of which are false—of the 
same ‘ ent,” as he calls it, 
which “* precedent,” by the way, is a 
bill of sale! _ 

4. * Haut.’s Emerigon”—A poor 
translation, with two or three tolera~ 
ble notes (which, of course, are not 
his own) of a poor French book, on 
the Lew of Insurance. These works, 
we should observe, are only to be 
found among the wholesale collectors 
of America—the auctioneers; who 
will confirm our testimony. They 
know them to be priceless.—Nos. 2, 
3, and 4, are light octavos ; the rest, 
heavy \. 

5.“ Hai’s Law Journal” —A com- 

tion of refuse law tracts ; old pamph- 
hes—&c 


3 forgotten .—&e.— 
the best of ail his * works ;” being 
entirely a compilation. 

- As a writer, were he not one of 
those, the whole of whem we profess 
to give an account of, Mr John EK. 
Hall, would not be worth our notice. 
He is a bad one—a mischievous one 
—# foolish one. He is endowed with 
less bp Hla ope abilities Saag 
‘no 3 no principle; no 
; ne decency— 


-no no 


‘character. And nes strange as it may 


seem, he is to ae- 
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count—worth driving before us, with a 
whip of scorpions.—There will be 
those—we know—the Spartans knew 
it—whom it were beneath a 1 
to assail with anything but a whip. 
Heis one of them. ‘A ehi idiot 
we know, may lift a flood-gate or a 
bar; draw a bolt, or turn a key 
which—idiot as he is—may let in a 
deluge, upon a province.—He has 


done this.—He got ion, it were 
no easy matter to tell how—of a spring 
—a fountain, the waters of which did 
cireulate, some years ago, (when it 
was troubled of the angels,) through 
all America—like wine. Into it, with 
a wicked, mercenary spirit, he has been 
pouring a deadly poison—a ici 

exhilarating drug—month month 
—until there are those, who relish the 
taste, and love the sparkle, of these 
Pr wiser He me ey 
worth scourging, they, worth shaming. 

Or—in sober, plain prose, John E. 
Hall was permitted, weak and wicked 
as he is, to get possession of the Port- 
Folio, after the death of Dennie, be- 
fore anybody thought it possible for 
him, or it, in Ais hands, to be mis« 
chievous. With that, he is now able 
to provoke the indignation of those— 
whom, but for that—he could never 
hope to move anything more than the 
pity of. With all his abominable stu- 
pidity, however, the man had cunni 
enough to see, that if he woman 
much of jis loading upon the Port- 
Folio, it would go to the devil, of 
eourse ; and himself with it: where« 
fore he has contrived, year after year, 
to keep it afleat—and his chin above 
water—though he has been over head 
and ears with it, more than once 
afloat—in spite of his own, dead, pon- 
derousimbecility, by rs ; 
a buoyant material, which he pilfered - 
from our magazines—whenever he 
went ashore—that is, about once a+ 
month. . 

He has moreover succeeded, one 
hardly knows how, in making himself 
an outlaw, worth hunting down, upon 
all the sweet, calm charities of life ; all 
es a pA nar — He has 

more—. foregone ivi- 
leges of a fool : put himself, by ie ap 
petite for vulgar notoriety, out of 
protection, ch which he was oe 
entitled, insignificance ; 
the lawn of erous literary warfare. 
By his.own Gratal, cowardly disregard 


BH 
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Hamitton— ALEXANDER. (See 
Lay ay nme vol. XVI. 41 ra 
Indian, by birth: Secretary of State un- 
der the administration of W. ashington : 
sielator (in. ae agg le- 

in theory) of whom any peo- 
ple might be proud :—author, ( jointly 
with Mr Madison, late President of 
the United States ; and Judge Jay, for- 
merly minister to this court— who 
wrote only twoof the papers, we believe 
—vol. XVI. p. 509,)—author, so far, 
of a work, THe Fepera.ist, which 
may be called, seriously, reverently, 
the Bible of Republicans.—It is a large 
octavo volume—a series of essays, 
which appeared in defence of the Fe- 
deral constitution, pretty much as it 
now is, before it had been adopted by 
the le.—It is a work, altogether, 
which, for comprehensiveness of de- 
sign, strength, clearness and simplici- 
ty, has no parallel—we do not even 
except, or overlook, those of Mon- 
tesquieu, and Aristotle—among the 
political writings of men. 

‘While Hamilton was the Secretary 
of State, certain of his rts, upon 
the domestic pr sem < e country, 
were extraordin wer : 
It + Phis Hamilton, with ‘hme 
Washington quarrelled, in the Revo- 
luti war ; and whom Burr shot 
ina duel. The quarrel with Wash- 
ington was only for a moment. Wash- 
— was imperi bsolute : Ha- 

ton, you , haughty, and fear- 
less. ashington spoke to him, ra- 
ther too much like a master. Hamil- 


. ton drew up ; and gave him a word of 


caution, which was never forgotten ; 
though, when Washington came to 
make up his political household, he 
put all recollection of it aside, and 
called him to the first office, under him, 
in the Federal administration. 
Harrer—Rosert Gooptoz—A 
remarkable specimen of the self-edu- 
cated class: a senator: a member of 
Congress, where he held a command- 
ing influence, year after year : a states- 
man— whose speech, Cobbett 
lepa)e he (Cobbett) nie "(he him 
Harper): a good mechanic, (having 
been a cabinet-maker in his youth ; a 
circumstance of which he makes no 
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of all decorum, he has driven us to. secret): a captain: a —per- 
scourge the lion’s hide—though we pa pe His ne 
know what is under. it—inch by inch, chiefly political. They are not col- 
from his back.——-We await our re- lected, we believe ; but certainly de- 
ward. serve to be, with great care. They are 


energetic, manly, profound, satisfac- 
tory.—We hold him to be, altogether, 
one of the ablest men that North 

America has produced. 
Haypen—Horace, Dr, a Yankee, 
author of the ‘‘ GzoLocicat Essays” 
to which we alluded some time ago— 
(see Beazty, vol. XVI. 420): a valu- 
able work nevertheless, although one is 
occasionally disturbed by the pompous, 
absurd style, in which little matters are 
spoken of. It isa ae Sg accumu- 
lation of material—fact, argument, 
reason—of which great use might be 
made ; but, of which little is made. 
We think highly of Dr Hayden as a 
geologist ; mineralogist—and also, as 
a dentist. He has written ably upon 
the diseases of teeth ; lectured in the 
‘“* Maryland University”—so called— 
on the same subject ; and weare quite 
sure is master thereof.—He has also— 
such are the strange pursuits of a learn- 
ed Yankee ;—he has also found out a 
method of tanning leather, in four 
hours, for which he has obtained a— 
patent: and a method of preserving 
anatomical preparations “ to all eter- 
nity”—which we take to be quite a 
desideratum with everybody, but our 
resurrection-men : Both of these dis- 
coveries, however, Mr Charles Whit- 
law (see Botany, vol. XVI. p. 564) 
claims to have given Dr Hayley, the 
“ first idee” of. 
Hunter—Joun, D, (see vol. XVI. 
p- 639—Dec. 1824) Author of the book, 
whichiscalled HuntTER’s NARRATIVE. 
—A very honest fellow, at bottom— 
spoiled by absurd attention here; with 
a world of cunning ; who forgot his 
part, as a North American savage, en- 
tirely, before he left us.—He could 
not get up a better book, without as- 
sistance ; although, we dare say, that, 
after all the pruning ; alteration, cor- 
rection, etc. etc. which the “‘ Narra- 
TIVE,” has undergone, there is not a 
left, as it was written by 


Hvuston—Editor of the Mrnerva: 

formerly one of the writers for Dr 

’s EvENING Post--(a valuable 

vol. XVI. 427.) Mr Huston, 

we are told, is English ; atany rate, his 

writings are, though he does maintain, 
a 
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that Sir W.. Scott is not—we state it fatiguing: a mere catalogue of undi- 
ougly—th ofhisown works: gested, indigestible transactions: 

onthe contrary, “one DrGreen- matter ; no. workmanship, as ie 
vis: and, moreover, that he (Mr Mrs Warren—a,woman: Taum- 
peas ay "tye my fy aa rey eS, pl wt 
i i see MS. 7, in i 
of a novel, in the ate of a Lon- fee clumsy, without ar- 
don i 3 which MS. was in the dour :—A..en (see vol. XVI. °308, 


hand-writing of Dr G., and after- 
wards appeared in print, as one of the 
Waverley novels.— We may erra little, 
perhaps, in the particulars ; but, sub- 
——e we are correct, in saying 
that such positive testimony did ap- 
pear, some 18 months ago, in the M1- 
NERVA. , 

Hitt—Ira. Another Yankee. (See 
BeaZty, vol. XVI. 420.) This man’s 
“* Taeory oF THE EartH,’ is one of 
meraties — irs that we know of ; 
unless, perha at rof Irving, in 
the Sientinglion to Koichesbcialem, up- 
on the same question, be as good.— 
The chief difference is, that Irving is 
undoubtedly in fun, while he appears 
to be profoundly in earnest: Ira Hill 
profoundly in earnest, while he ap- 
pears to be only in fun. It is, after 
all, however, a mighty ingenious book 
—was rather satisfactory to ourself— 
and if he would put forth a new edi- 
tion, with a burlesque title, would go 
down, yet:—Or, if the book should 
not, he would. Absurd as it is on some 
accounts, however, it is, on others, an 
essay of singular merit. 

History—There is hardly a state 
in the whole “ Union,” without a his- 
tory of its own: Some ten or a dozen 
have been put forth, concerning the 
se nn Sg se see Revo- 

utionary war, etc. etc. an » up to 
this hour, the best eemed Ame- 
rica, the-Reyolutionary war, an all, 
has been the work of a stranger—an 
Italian—a writer, who had never set 
his foot, in America. His name was 
Caro Botra.—A plenty of material 
may be found for a good history.— 
Professor Esetine’s collection of it- 
self ;. that, which he gave to Harvard 
University some years ago, is a mine 
of learning about America. He was a 
stranger too; a German.—Ramsay 
is romantic, loose, declamatory, and 
credulous: Marsuatt, (Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court,) insup- 
portably tiresome ; and, with all his 


great honesty, care, and sources of in- 
formation, from the papers of Wash- 
ington, says fpmatenon several times, 
‘In matters 0; 

Vor. XVII. 


importance: GorpDon, 


t. 1824) partly trash ; news- 
aan wisdom partly Mhovomentadej 
partly writing, of an strong, 
pi a a » Beko a tr eloquent— 


original—but, murdered by t 

phical bluadering wiles, the way; 
mustnot bear this !oad. He is too honest 
a fellow ; too good a man ; has enough 
to answer for, on his own account. It 
was the transgression of others—Neal 
and Watkins.—Be it on their heads. 
R. Watsu, Dr-could write a, book 
about America, by which he would be 
remembered, if he were to undertake 
it, like a man ; discharging his heart 
of all bitterness ; foolish rancour ; jea- 
lousy and fear. 

HorrmMan—Davip — Professor of 
Law in the University of Maryland— 
a highly respectable institution ; but 
no University. It is, in fact, only a 
medical college ; with a law faculty, 
of which Mr H. is the professor.— 
He is the author of a small work, of 
which we think very highly.—He calls 
it A Course or Lecat Stupy.”— 
His views are more extensive, by far, 
than those of any other person, who 
professes, or lectures upon law, in 
America ; and, with a few trivial ex- 
ceptions, dignified, worthy, and ad- 
mirable. He teaches that men are not 
lawyers by intuition: that he, who is 
ealled upon to expound law, may have 
occasion to know what he is talking 
about ; may pg that he ita some- 
thing of history, legislation, languages. 
He cool have the name of a law- 
yer something more than a by-word 
among men—a reproach—a nick- 
name. 

rma. Hash Mp-seotes hed 
tarian man: formerly a preac 
4 of Boston, perp cag 3 Fc of 

e most eloquent speakers e 
—or- declaimers, rather: a sh vn 
beautiful rhetorician : president of 
Transylvania ‘‘ University,” so called 
—an academy on a respectable footing 
—hardly a college: a miserable prose- 
writer—in comparison with himself;as 
a speaker, we mean.—He never ap- 
pears to say what he means ; or to 
mean what he mrt with a pen. 











Hattr—Brother of the last: asso- 

editor with (see vol. 

XVI. Oct.1824, 421,) ofthe New York 

Magazine, & journal which died of its 
own talkativeness. 

Horcuinson—The last royal go- 
vernor of Massachusetts ; about which 
province he wrote a good, strong sub- 
stantial history. It has been well con- 
tinued by Mryor. Gov. H. was the 
client of Mr Solicitor General Wed- 
derbourne (see Franxtrn, p. 49) 
when he abused Franklin. 

Irvine — Wasnincton— Author 
ofsundry Newsraren Essays, which 
have been totally reproduced here ; of 

me in SatamMacunnr ; of 

NICKERBOCKER’s New Yor«; of 
the Navat Btocrarny, which ap- 

, in aseries of the ANALECTIC 
AGAZINE, we believe, at Philadel- 
enim ¥ the INtropuc- 

TION to ‘am ’s poetry (Ame- 
rican edition) ; te AD oof 00K; 
Bracesnivce-Hat_; Tares OF A 
Travewer ; and of one paper,” if no 
mast th Tato s Pawn i making 
', about five ashionable, 

octavo volumes, Gt they were fairly 
published,) in England ; or five duo- 
decimo volumes, as they do publish, in 


We mention this, now, because we . 


mean to make use of it presently ; be- 
cause Mr Irving has been called, among 
other names, a ‘ voluminous writer, 
= he has written less, in all his 
& one of his countrymen has, 
in four months, under the continual 
of serious duties, which ap- 
tly took up his whole time ;) be- 
cause Mr Irving has been regarded as 
a large, industrious contributor—or, 
at least—as not a lazy one—to the 
world of literature: (though he has 
actually produced less than half an 
Oetavo page a-day, since he first be- 
tame to be known, as a professional 
author. )—And because (we have made 
an estimate) Knicxersocken’s New 
Yorx, which came out, in two small 
i es, over the water ; 
and which has been put forth in one 
volume, octavo, by the London pub- 
lisher,— y does contain more 
matter (shewing, thereby, at what 
price we have been buying his other 
“* Crayon” wares) than either Bracr- 
BRIpce-Hatt ; Tue Sxetcu-Boox 3 
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‘or Tares or « Travétizn—every 
one of which the same publisher has 
put forth in ¢wo octavo volumes. 


This, we take tobe 4 little too bdd ; 
a little too r even a court 
publisher.—We cannot well perceive 
why we are to pay-double price for 


the writings of Geofftey Crayon : we do 
not well understand Why we are to give 
24s. for a certain quantity of matter 
by him, when as much of that which 
is quite as good—if not bettef—pro- 
duced by the ablest men of the British 
Empire, may be had for half the money. 
Still, pone remarks do 
not apply to the author: we are only 
laying a foundation here) — Still, 
however, we have uo sort of doubt, 
whimsical as the stipposition may ap- 
pear, that a part, perhaps a large part, 
of Geoffrey Crayon’s popularity, has 
been owing to this very short measure, 
of which we complain. Things com- 
—, worthless may be made 
enteel, by high prices alone—{The 
talian opera, for example.) But—if 
they are to be popular, they must ap- 
pear to be sold at something like a 
reasonable rate. Hence, with all the 
attractions of the opera—novelty— 
high prices—the patronage of royalty, 
itself—that of all the nobility—gen- 
try, &c. &e.—with Catalani into the 
bargain, while it wa’ ungenteel to see 
Shakspeare, at Covent-Garden, or Dru- 
ry Lane—the Opera House could not 
be filled, even twice a-week last year. 
We are all prone to exaggeration. 
It is a part of man’s nature. No time; 
no suffering; no humiliation will 
overcome the propensity. You will hear 
a man boast of having gorged more 
food, or liquor ; q more fre- 
quently ; seen more sights; heard more 
noises ; talked more—than other peo- 
:—Thus, too, you will hear a wo- 
man boast of ha dohe more mis- 
chief; torn more » hearts, and 
gloves ; turned more heads or tunes ; 
caused more prattle ; spoilt more music 
than her neighbours—A man, whose 
ambition it is, to carry off six bottles of 
port under his belt—a beast—would 
never lain of his butler ; nor dis- 
te the bill of his landlord for twelve 
es, at a sitting, if the landlord or 
butler could persuade him that he 
had really drunk the twelve—no in- 
deed—not he—he would like them 





* Called “ Recollections of a Student.” 


We are assured, although we did not per- 


ceive him, that Ae is the author of this one paper. 
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the 
igfied with himself. 

w, this we take to be precisely 

thg case with our fashionable octavos. 


for it ; and go away, better 


People, who never 3 never think 
rare quite amazed, when they come 
find how easy a thing it is, after all, 
read entirely through so vast a 
work as that, which has come to them 
in two octavos. They think better 
of themselves; their capacity ; their 
diligence ; less of those, whom they 
have hitherto looked upon with a sort 
of awe—the readers of a quarto : and, 


we are sure, would never pardon us, 
if we should venture to tell them, that, 
after all—they have only been read- 


ing.a duodecimo—only as much as 
their fathers read for a duodecimo. 
This, we say, is one cause, perhaps 
a great cause, of y Crayon’s po- 
pularity, with 2 certain class of peo- 
ple; the indolent, loitering, and fa- 
shionable. Another is, that, finding 
themselves less weary, when they 
have read a pair of his octayos through, 
than they have ever been before, with 
a pair of octayos, by ayers else, 
they take it for granted, naturally 
enough, that it is owing to his great 
superiority over all other octavo wri- 
ters—owing to some witchery of his— 
known only to himself—that he is able 
to keep the page awake, ty mg 
wearying it, for what appears to them, 
a length of time, wholly unprecedent- 


If the Sxetcu-Boox; or Brace- 
peipce-Hat.; or the TaLes or a 
Trave.ier, had been published as 
KyicKERBock eR was, not in ‘wo fa- 
shionable* octavo volumes ; but in one 
decent octavo volume, for the day ; 
and sold for twelve shillings—though 
either might have been more poptlar, 
neither would have been so fashion- 
able, as it has been. . 

: The Licurs anp Meangene OF 

coTTisH Lire—papers, in that very 
department at ep - for which Geof- 
trey has obtained a fashionable repu- 
tation—({the touching, pathetic, and 
simply beautiful,) are greatly supe- 
rior to anything of his—in their clus. 
A little more t; a little 
more courtly, bookselling ares in 
the publisher ; and we believe that, 
before this, they would have superse- 
ded Irving, completely, in the fashion- 
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able world—as they have, already, in 
the world of literature—so far, .we 
mean, as they go, in that perticular 
class of writing. 


But enough. Come we now, to the 
author.—Irving bas been foolishly 
praised ; cruelly, wickedly abused. He 
went up too high; he has fallen too 
low. They made an idol of him; 
they could see no fault or blemish in 
him; they crowned -him ; set -him 
above other men; offered up his fel- 
lows to him—in spite of his continual, 
sincere expostulation. He was no 
Cromwell; no Cesar—and he knew 
it: He did not refuse the honour, 
that it might be put upon him, by 
force. Well+-they did this—it was 
very foolish of them; v 
But ke was innocent; he 
have suffered, 

Now—wmark the change—now, in 
the freak of the hour, as if they eould 
never forgive him, for their own folly 
—now, in the first paroxysm of re- 
turning reason—they have tern off 
his crown; tum hita into the 


Id not 


to dust; casting the precious metal, 
fat 6p. witliin. Dims 19h eee 

of common , upon the waters, 
or the winds. They anointed him 
wickedly : they are now di i 
him, far more wickedly. It is 
time for us to interpose. 

Shame on the dastards! There was 
atime, when he was talked about, as 
a creature of miraculous purity—ia 
whom there was no guile: a sort of 
superior intelligence, out for 
the regeneration of our literature: a 
man, so kind of heart ; so benevolent; 
so gentle, that none but a ruffian could 
speak affrontingly.ofhim. But now / 
—to hear what some people say, one 
would be ready to believe that he 
(who is, in truth, one of the most 
amiable, excellent creatures, alive— 
with manhood e h, too, where 
manhood is called for, ) is a dangerous, 
lewd man ; a ligentious, obszene, abo- 
minable profligate; am atrocious con- 
spirator—at war, alike with morality 
and liberty—a blockhead—(this cli- 
max, for the late Westminster sehool) 
—a political writer—an idiet—a pa- 

- Geoffrey Cr, a. politi 
writer! God help the fools ! 





* Qu.—May not our author’s text have run thus—too fashionable volumes :— 
that is,"—&c. &c.—WanrBurTon. ~ 





Yes—it is time for us to interpose. 
We throw our shield over him, there- 
fore. We undertake; once for all, to 
see fair play. Open the field—with- 
draw the rabble—drive back the dogs 
—give him fair play ; and we will an- 
swer for his acquitting himself, like a 
man. If he do not, why—let him be 
torn to pieces and be ——. 

In the day of his popularity, we 
shewed him no favour: in this, the 
day of his tribulation, we shall shew 
him none. He does not require any. 
We saw his faults, when there was 
nobody else to see them. We put our 
finger upon the sore places about him : 
drove our weapon home—up to the 
hilt, wherever we found a hole in his 
beautiful armour ; a joint, visible, in 
his golden harness—treated him, in 


short, as he deserves to be treated, like - 


aman. But,—we have never done,— 
we never will do him wrong. We 
never have been—we never will be— 
gladiators, or assassins, for the amuse- 
ment of anybody. We have too much 
t for ourselves ; too much for 
him—too little regard for the changes 
of popular opinion, which is never 
right, where it is possible to be wrong 
—ever to join the mob of puffers, or 
ve 
t we say, therefore, now, of 
Washington Irving, we say, with a 
full knowledge, that a time will come, 
when it shall appear against us. We 
shall put our opinion here, as upon 
record—believing, in our hearts—for 
we have no temporary purpose to gra~ 
tify—that, many years, he will 
find consolation, support in it ; others 
—that, in the time of these changes, 
‘there was meee least—who ae —_ 
, power, tience, to te e 
trath of him-—utterly careless of what 
other men thought, or said. 
One word of ‘his life, and personal 
a ce, (both of which are laugh- 
a grees ——) before we take 
up his wor He was born, we be- 
lieve, in the city of New York ;- be- 
gan to write for a newspaper at an 
early age: read law ; but gave it up 
in ir—feeling, as Cowper did be- 
fore him, a disqualifying constitution- 
al timidity, which would not permit 
him to go out, into public life: en- 
gaged in mercantile asemtere ta 
peared first, in Salamagundi ; follow- 
ed with Knickerbocker ; wrote some 
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ed for England—where, since he came 
to be popular, anybody may trace him. 


He is, now, in his fortieth year: 
about five feet seven : agreeable coun- 
tenance ; black hair; manly complex- 
ion: fine hazel eyes, when lighted 
up—heavy in general—talks better 
than he writes, when worthily ex- 
cited ; but falls asleep—literally asleep 
in his chair—at a formal dinner party, 
in high life: half the time in a revery: 
little impediment—a sort of uneasy, 
anxious, catching respiration of the 
voice, when talking zealously: writes 
a small, neat hand, like Montgomery, 
Allan Cunningham, or Shee, (it is 
like that of each )}—indolent—nervous 
—irritable—easily depressed—easily 
disheartened—very amiable—no ap- 

ce of especial refinement—no- 
thing remarkable—nothing uncommon 
about him :—precisely such a man, to 
say all in a word, as people would con- 
tinually overlook; pass by without no- 
tice, or forget, after dining with him, 
unless, peradventure, his name were 
mentioned ; in which case—odds bobs ! 
—they are all able to recall something 
remarkable in his way of sitting, eat-~ 
ing, or looking—though, like Oliver 
Goldsmith himself, he had never open- 
ed his mouth, while they were near : 
or sat, ina high chair—as far into it 
as he could get—with his toes just 
reaching the floor. 

We come now to the works of Geof- 
frey.—1. The Newsrarer Essays: 
Boyish theatrical criticisms—nothing 
more: foolishly and wickedly repro- 
duced by some base, mercenary coun- 
tryman of his—from the rubbish of 
old printing-offices: put forth as ‘ by 
the author of the Sxetcu-Boox.”— 
How could such things be, “ by the 
author of the Sketch-Book,” written, 
as they were, twenty years before the 
“* Sketch-Book” was thonght of? —By 
whom were they written >—By a boy. 
—Was he the author of what we call 
The Sketch- Book ?>—No. The Sketch- 
Book was written by a man; a full- 

wn man.— Ergo the American pub- 

isher told a Q. E. D. 

cae — is a touch of 
Irving's quality, in these papers—pal- 
try as they are: A little of that hap- 
py, sly humour ; that grave pleasant- 
ry, (wherein he resembles Goldsmith, 
so much ;) that quiet, shrewd, good- 
humoured sense of the ridiculous, 





icles for the American Magazines ; / which, altogether, in our opinion, go 
Seismadiiel tobiecinens emberk~ 4 to make up the chief excellence of 
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that, which will outlive the 
fashion of this day ; and set him apart, 
after all, from every writer in our lan- 
guage The qualities which have 
made him fashionable, he has, in com- 
mon witha multitude :—Others, which 
are overlooked, now ; but which will 
cause him to be remembered hereaf- 
ter—perhaps for ages—are peculiarly, 
exclusively his own. 
2. SaLAMAGUNDI; or WaiIm Wuams, 
&c. &c.—The production of Paulding, 
Irving, Verplanck; and perhaps of 
others, in partnership :—the papers of 
Paulding are more sarcastic, ill-na- 
tured, acrimonious—bitter, than those 
of Irving ; but quite as able : Those by 
Verplanck, wed not know: we have 
only heard of him, as one of the wri- 
ters: It is a work in two volumes, 
duodecimo ; essays, after the manner 
of Goldsmith—a downright, secret, 
laboured, continual imitation of him— 
abounding too, in jarisms: the 
title is from our English Firm Fiams: 
oriental papers—the little man in 
black, &c. &c. from the Citizen of the 
World: Parts are capital: asa whole, 
the work is quite superior to any- 
pre 2 of the kind, which this age hes 
uced. By the way, though— 
What if some very enterprizing pub- 
lisher were to bring out a few of the 
old British classics, in a modern, oc- 
tavo dress, with a fashionable air— 
We have an idea that he would find it 
pay well. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
now ; Tom Jones ; Peregrine Pickle— 
What a run they might have, before 
they were discovered, in their large, 
handsome type; fine, white paper ; 
and courtly margins.—Or, “tomakeas- 
surance doubly sure ;” and escape the 
critical guardians of the day, what if 
he change the titles ; names ; dates, etc. 
—the chances are fifty to one, that he 
would never be found out—at least— 
until two or three editions had run 
off. It would be more fair, - such 
lagiarism, as we do meet with every 
Say—like this of Salamagundi—about 
which nobody ever thought of com- 
plaining.— Beside ; where would be 
the harm ?—the copyrights have run 
out. Would it not be doing a favour 
to the public; a handsome thing, af- 
ter all, by our brave, old-fashioned li- 
terature, which, we ate afraid, will 
soon be entirely obsolete ?>—The truth 
is, that we are tired and sick of these 
daily, hourly imitations—thefts and 
forgeries ; angry, weary, and ashamed 
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of seeing our old British writers—our 
pride—our glory—for ever upon the 
shelf—never—never upon the table. 
We are quite serious, in what we 
say concerning the safety, with which 
our old fathers might be served up, 
under a new title. It may be done— 
for it is done every day. ‘Try the ex- 
iment. Let Mr Campbell repub- 
ish that paper of Goldsmith, wherein 
he gives an accountof a trip to Vaux- 
hall—precisely as it is—without alter- 
ing a word. Our life on it, if Mr C. 
keep the secret-—as he would, un- 
doubtedly, after such a hoax, upon 
him, or by him—that nobody else 
would s a a = a aw GET 
to come.—By 5 aps, when 
we have a leisure ebvcheent on may 
amuse ourselves, with pointing out a 
few cases, in our modern, stylish lites 
rature, to justify what we have said. 
Among the characters of - 
di—about a dozen of which are capital, 
there is one of a fellow—whose name 
is Tom SrrappLe—an Englishman— 
a pretty fair specimen too, of the Eng- 
lishmen, that our friends over sea, are 
in the habit of meeting with, in their 
country. It was done by Irving, we 
believe. It is admirable.—Some years 
ago, a man, who was prosecuted in 
Jamaica, produced a volume of Sala- 
magundi on his trial. The publication 
charged as libellous, it appeared, had 
been copied, literally, word for word, 
with a spiteful, malicious accuracy, 
from the character of Tom Straddle ; 
printed—sold—sent abroad, mischie- 
vously enough, to be sure, ghile one 
of those English “* Travellers,” whom 
Irving had so delightfully hit off, was 
in Jamaica—exploring and astonish- 
ing the natives.—This fact, alone, 
proves the truth of resemblance. ; 
3. Knicxersocxer: A droll, hu- 
morous history of New York, while 
the Dutch, who settled it, were in 
power: conceived, matured, and 
brought forth, in a bold, original tem- 
per—unaided—and alone—by Irving: 
more entirely the natural thought, 
language, humour, and feeling of the 
man himself—without imitation or 
pls iarism—far more—than either of 
is late works: It was written, too, in 
the fervour and flush of 


his 
rity, at home—after he ae gan 


name, such as no other mah. had, 
among his countrymen ; after Sala- 
magundi had been read, with pleasure, 
all over North America: In it, how- 





62 
ever, there is a world of rich allusion 
=a vein of sober caricature—the me- 
rit of which is little understood here ; 
Take an example—“ Von Poffenburg” 
is a portrait—ou y distorted, 
on some accounts, but nevertheless a 
portrait, of General Wilkinson—a 
** bellipotent” officer, who sent in a 
bill, to Congress, for sugar plums, or 
segars, or both, after “‘ throwing up” 
—in disgust we dare say, as “‘ he could 
not stomach it,” his military command 
upon the Florida frontier : So too—in 
the three Dutch governors, we could 


- point out a multitude of laughable se- 


cret allusions to three of the American 
ehief istrates (Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison hich have not always 
been understood, anywhere—by 
anybody—save those who are familiar 

By nine readers out of ten, perhaps, 
Knickerbocker is read, as a piece of 


drollery—nothing more. Be 


itso. It will wear the better—Thede- _ 


ign of Irving himself is not always 
aa: nor was he always undeviating, 
in his course. Truth or fable, fact or 
falsehood—it was all the same to him, 
if'a bit of material came in his way. 
In a word, we look upon this vo- 
lume of Knickerbocker ; though it is 
tiresome, though there are some 
wretched failures in it ; a little over- 


- doing of the humorous—and a little 


_. a work, b 


confusion of , throughout—as 

suomi td English litera- 
—bold—and so altogether 
original, without being extravagant, 
as to stamjl alone, among the labours 
of men. 

4. Navat Brocrarny. Irving had 
now grown so » in America, 
that he was consulted with, or pester- 
ed about, almost every undertaking of 
the day, in matters of literature, 

The war with us had become seri- 
ous. The navy had grown popular, 
with everybody. The pride of the’ 
people was up; their passions ; they 
were almost ready to launch their 
houses upon the water-—When Hall 
took the Guerriere ; and broke, as they 
‘say, there, the charm of our invinci- 

ty (they never say how, by the 
way; or with what force)—the whole 
broke out, into acclamation. 

‘They loaded him down with honour. 
‘They lavished upon him, within a few 
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weeks, more testimonials of public 
favour—than have ever been bestowed 
upon all the public men of America 
——from the time of Washington, up to 
this hour.—The consequence was na- 
tural. The commanders of their little 
navy adventured everywhere, with a 
preternatural ardour ; fought nobly, 
desperately—and were the talk of a 
whole country. Battle after battle 
was fought ; victory after victory fol- 
lowed—before the tide was turned, by 
the capture of their Chesapeake. 

The Analectic Magazine took fire 
—with an eye to profit: hunted up 
materials: employed Irving to write a 
Biography of ee naval captains, one 
after the other ; and gave it out, with 
portrait after portrait, month after 
month, to the overheated public. 

Some of these papers are bravely 
done: In general, they are eloquent, 
simple, clear, and beautiful: Among 
the Lives, that of poor Perry, the 

oung fresh-water Nelson, who swept 
e Erie of our fleet, in such a gal- 
lant, seaman-like style, is quite re- 
markable—as containing within itself, 
proof, that Irving has the heart of a 
poet.—We do not say this, lightly— 
We say it as a fact—we shall prove it, 
—We had seen him try hard, before, 
in that paltry, boyish piece of descrip- 
tion passage through Hell Gate* 
—which has been so be-praised : we 
had really dozed over his laboured em- 
bellishments—they were affronting to 
our natural sense of poetry—we had 
no suspicion of the truth.—It is only 
a word or two, that we speak of. It 
is not where he tries, that Irving is po- 
etical: it is only where he is trans- 
ported, suddenly, by some beautiful 
thought—carried away, without know- 
ing why—by inward music-—his 
heart beating ; his respiration hurried. 
—He is never the man to call up the 
anointed, neta him, at will: to ima- 
gine spectacles; or le the air 
earth, and sea—like ce tv the 
waving of his hand.—He has only the 
heart of apoet: He has not—he ne- 
ver will have—the power of one, Lt 
is too late, now. Power comes of per- 
tual warfare—trial—hardship : He 
gtown up, in perpetual quiet— 
sunshine—a sort of genteel repose.— 
He may continue, therefore, to feel 
poetry ; to think poetry—to utter po- 





* Knickerbocker. 
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ony, by chance—but he will never be 
able to do poetry, now, as he mi 
te done it, before this, if he 
worthily tempered, year after 
years by wind, or fire—rain—or storm. 
e, who has grown up in the courtly 
tournament: He, whose warlike dis- 
cipline has come only of the tilting- 
ground—blunted weapons—or silken 
armour—may have the heart of a true 
knight—may feel bravely—may think 
chivalry—but will he be able to do 
ahr! A more than a little time, 


he p , to which we allude, is 
not, as he might suppose, that, where 
he goes out of his way, tries, labours 
to be a poet; by saying, that—while 
the dying men lay about, upon deck 
—their eyes were all turned up to the 
face of Perry: passage to 
which we allude, is unpremeditated— 
It is not a picture, like that, which he, 
himself, declares to be “ above prose 
—poetry”—it is only one thought, 
happily uttered—said, as none but a 
poet ever could have said it. He has 
n talking about Lake Erie—that 
solitade of waters—where no battle 
had ever been heard before: over 
which no warrior ship had ever gone. 
He speaks of the barbarian—we do not 
give the words—looking out from the 
wood—startled by the “ apparition of 
a sea-fight” upon the waters of a soli- 
=] e, whereon, till that hour, he 
never seen a vessel, perhaps, lar- 

ger than his own birch canoe. 

That, we say, isenough. That very 
phrase—the apparition of a sea-fight 
is enough to prove that Irving is, by 
nature, a great poet.—We shall say 
more of this, by and by. 

5. Intropuction to Mr Camp- 
bell’s poetry. A well-written article : 
but Irving was never made for a cri- 
tic.—He is, to a critic, what a cup- 
per and bleeder is to a resolute sur- 
geon.—If he let out any blood—black, 
or natural—healthy, or ential— 
it is by coaxing it out of timid, small 

ot by draining arteries, 
with a fearless cut, into the very re- 
gion of the heart, perhaps—if the case 
require it. One thought, only, do we 
remember. He charges MrC. with ha- 
ving been frightened, by the Edin- 
burgh people, during the time of ges- 
tation—or delivery:—or, to come 
nearer what he says—he charges Mr 
C. with having been too much afraid 
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of the Edinburgh critics.-He was 
6. Sxercn-Boox-—Irving had now 








come to be as a professional 
author: to think of his pen for a live- 
lihood. His mercantile speculations 
were disastrous. We are glad of it, It 
is all the better for him—his eountry— 
our literature—us. But for that lucky 
misforturie, he would never have been 
half what he now is: But for his pre- 
sent humiliation, he-would never be 
half what he will now be, if we right- 
ly understand his character. 
Strange—but so it was. The acei- 
dental association—the fortuitous con- 
junction, of two or three young men, for 
the purpose of amusing the town, with 
a few pages’ a-month, in ~ 
di, led, straightway, to a total change 
of all their views in life. Two of them, 


certainly ; all three, became 
professional aw , in @ country, 
where only one (poor Brown). had 
ever appeared before. Two of them 
have become greatly distinguished, as 
writers : the thi  (Verplanck) some~ 
what so, by the little that he has,writ- 
ten. 

Thus it is. A si » worthy 
of attention, has y ever appeared 


in the skies of literature. So, indearn- 
ing: so in science—age after age..-It 
is a constellation—a cluster-—a galaxy 
—or darkness. But for a similar con~ 
junction, we do believe that most of 
the leading writers in our sturdy old 
English literature, would never have 
been tly distinguished. A man 
sh have a body of iron—a soul of 
iron—to outlive a long course of soli- 
tary trial.—But for strong rivalry— 
contention—social criticism—jealousy 
—fear— effort, no great man 
would ever have known a tythe of his 
own power: Nay, but for such a state 
of pene w = ane owe — ne- 
ver have had a e power, 
which he may have put forth, in his 
full maturity. Hence, the policy of 
confederating formutual improvement, 
everywhere—among every class of 
eo The mass of their know: 

mes a property in common. Trial, 
exercise, power, self-assurance come of 
it.—Kvery year, a man, who is thus 
urged onward, will do that, which, a 
year before, he would have thought 
impossible: see that—as the horizon 
grows larger about him, at every step 


of his upward course—which, a year 
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Lite ov sande of hie agi a 
may not be so i i 
after a time, as he ocal hadi lad went 
bso from the level of his compa- 
fions’;; but his progress will be, ne- 
vertheless, real. He, who has had an 
i. of measuring himself, 
day after day, with men like 
himself, will come, in a single twelve- 
month, to look upon that, of which he 
was proud, with a feeling of shame, 
astonishment, or sincere sorrow. Not 
80, if he hold himself aloof, or be held 
aloof, by circumstances. He may go 
into his grave, without advantage to 
himself, or the world ; linger his four- 
score years ; or die of old age, with a 
of complacency toward all the 
labour of his hands. God help such a 
man! God help him, who does not 
see, whatever he may have done—how- 
ever proud he may be of it—however 
honest, or, the world say, however 
boastful, he may be of it—God help 
him, if he do not see, before the fever 
of his blood is down, that he might 
have done it much better.—Let a man 
be proud of his doing ; let him, if he 
speakat all—speak the truth of hisown 
workmanship—whatever the world 
may say—but let him never be satis- 
fied with himself or his work—never 
—never. 

The American cities are towns— 
the only towns ; the smallest, 
villages. Altogether they do not con- 
tain one half so great a population as 
that of ne thrones was no op- 
portunity, for Irving, in America : no 
chance of association. Therefore, he 
came here. 

“The Sxetrcu-Boox was written for 
America: It was refused here by two 
or'three booksellers—Mr Murray 
among the number, we believe: was 
‘published, on ‘Irving’s account, we 
also believe, by Mr Millar.—It met 
with unexpected favour: Millar was 
“unfortunate:” wherefore Mr Murray, 
whose ‘* ize,” where there is no 
sort of risk—we would never question 
—made a for the Sxetcu- 
Book ; following it up, with a “ muni- 
ficent” 1000 guineas for BnaceBRIDGE 
Hatt—~and a L.1500 for the Tares 
—(Irving had learnt how to deal, in 
the meantime. )—These “‘ enterprizing 
publishers,” by the way, are a plea- 
satit'kind of adventurers, to be sure— 
very” te—very.—They lie by, 
tilka man’s reputation is up ; till some 
lees “enterprizing,” wealthy, or exten- 
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sive publisher has had all the risk— 
when; making 2 bow, perhaps, they 
in, with a superb, generous air ; 
overbid all their ‘less enterprizing bre- 
thren ;” subscribe off the book, before 
they publish it ; and pass for liberal, 
adventurous encouragers of literature. 
—Let authors treat such péople, as 
they deserve: stand by those, who 
stood by them, in spite of temptation 
—if they would make themselves or 
their brethren ble.— We could 
point out one of these “‘ patrons”’— 
one of these “ enterprizing publishers” 
who has rejected manuscripts proba- 
bly, without reading them—certainly 
without behaving like a gentleman to 
the authors—and yet, when these very 
authors came to be known ; he has 
gone out of his way, to pay them un- 
worthy compliments: to coax and 
wheedis them—into a new negotiation. 
We could name one, who, some years 
ago, thought proper, to refuse the ma- 
nuscript of a young author—a man of 
singular talent—with a sort of com- 
passionate—pitying—supercilious air 
—infinitely provoking, though not 
enough so to firnish a plausible excuse 
for knocking him down.—That author 
has now become one of our authori- 
ties—he is a statesman—has great 
power, and great reputatiou.— Lately 
—not long ago—the publisher was 
lucky enough to meet kim, for a few 
minutes, in a large company.—He 
went up to him ; sere to him ; said 
a great many delightful things: re- 
minded him of the time, when he was 
in such, or such an obscure situation, 
overlooked of all the world ; begging 
him to believe, by the way, that he 
had not overlooked him : that he had 
seen his talents—of which, bowing, 
the world had now such abundant 
proof—é&e. &e. &c.—** Yes” —was the 
reply—“ Yes, Mr :—so and so— You 
certainly did shew your estimation of 
my talents— bowing —once.”’— This 
very publisher too, refused Hunter's 
Narrative. It was published on ac- 
count of the author. It succeeded. 
He—the publisher, who had refused 
it, was cunning enough to give Hun- 
ter a hint or two—immediately—con- 
cerning his ‘future publications.—A 
curse on'such “ enterprize !”— 
The Sxetcn-Boox—is a timid, , 
beautiful work ; with some childish 

pathos in it ; some rich, pure, bold 

: a little squeamish, puling, la- 
dy-like sentimentality : some courage- 
3 ' 


3 
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ous wtiting—some wit—and a world 
of humour, so happy, so natural—so 

unlike of any other 
man—dead or alive, that we would 
rather have been the writer of it, fifty 
times over, than of everything else, 
that he has ever written.— ~ 

The touches of poetry are every- 
where ; but never where one would look 
for them. Irving has no passion : he 
fails utterly, in true shdiecacanhot 
speak, as if he were carried away, by 
anything. He is always thoughtful ; 
and, save when he tries to be fine, or 
sentimental, always at home, always 
natural.—The ‘‘ dusty splendour” of 
Westminster Abbey—the “ ship stag 
gering” over the precipices of the 
ocean—the shark ‘‘ darting, like a 
spectre, through the blue waters.” —All 
t thirigs are poetry—such poetry 
as never was—never will be. surpass- 
ed.—We could mention fifty more 
passages—epithets—words of power, 
which no- mere prose writer would 
have dared, under any circumstances, 
to use. They are like the “ invinci- 
ble locks” of Milton—revealing the 
God, in spite of every disguise —They 
remind us of Leigh Hunt, who, to do 
him justice—notwithstanding al] his 
* tricksey” a does talk mere 
genuine poetry, in his epithets, than 
any other ath that ever lived. We 
know well what we say—we except 
nobody.—We hate his affectation ; 
despise—pity his daintiness, trick and 
foppery, but cannot refuse to say, that 
in his delicate, fine, exquisite adapta- 
tion of descriptive words, to the things 
described, in his poetry he has no 
equal.——The ‘ loosened silver” of the 
fountain ; the “ golden ferment” of 
the sunshine, upon the wet grass ; 
the large rain-drops, that fall upon 
the dry leaves, like “‘ twangling pearl” 
—all these, with a thousand others, 
are in proof. , 

The epithets of Hunt are pictures— 
portraits—likenesses.: those of Geof- 
frey, shadows. Those of the former fre- 
qyenuy take off your attention from 
the prineipal object: outshine, over- 
top, that, of which they should be only 
the auxiliaries: Those of the latter 
never do this—they only help the 
chief thought. The associations of 
Hunt sight us, a gy Ae —- 
pected light ;” in the coo the 
trodden velvet of his poetry : those of 
Irving never startle us; never thrill 
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us; never ‘ go, a to our fin- 
ger-ends ;” but are always agreeable— 
affecting us, like the sweet quiet lustre 
of the stars, or moon. When we come 
upon the epithets of Hunt, we feel as 
if we had caught something—a but- 
terfly, or a bug, perhaps, while run- 
ning with our mouth open; or de- 
tected some hidden relationship of 
things: But when we come upon the 
epithets of Geoffrey, we feel as if we 
had found, accidentally, after we had 
given up all ho me part or par~ 
cel, which had always been missing 
(as everybody could see, though no- 
body knew where to look for it), of the 
_ very thoughts or words, with which 
he has now coupled it for ever.—Let 
us give an illustration. 

Who has not felt, as he stood in the 
solemn, strange light of a wil- 
derness ; of some old, awful ruin—a 
world of shafts and arches about him, 
like a druidical wood—illuminated by 
the sunset—a visible bright atmos- 
phere, coming through coloured glass 
—who has not felt, as if he would give 
his right hand for a few simple words 
—the fewer the better—to describe the 
appearance of the air about him ?—~ 
Would he call it tplendos ?—It isn’t 
Fa mar : dusty ?—It would be ri- 

iculous.—But what if he say, like 
Irving, ‘ dusty splendour ?”—Wilk he 
not have said ali that can be said ?— 
Who ever saw those two words asso- 
ciated before? who would ever wish 
to see them separated again ? 

The bravest article that Irving ever 
wrote, is that about our Enouisu 
Wrirers on America, There is 
more manhood: more sincerity : more 
straight-forward, generous plain-deal- 
ing in that one paper, than, perhaps, 
in all his other works.— He felt what 
he said ; every word of it: had no- 
thing to lose; and, of course, wrote 
intrepidly.—Did we like -him the 
worse for it? No, indeed. It was 
that very paper, which made him re- 
spectable, in this country. ' 

Rie Van Winx te is well done; 
but we have no patience with such a 
man, as Washington Irving.— We 
cannot keep our. temper, when we 
catch him pilfering the materials of 
other men ; working’ up old stories. 
We had as lief see him before the 
public, for some Bow-street offence. 

The Wire is ridiculous, with some 
beautiful description: but, Irving, as 

: I : 





we said before, has no idea of true 


ffering—or deep, desola- 


passion—su 
fervour. 
"be Morasitity of Lireratvuae 


—the art of Boox Maxine, &c.—are 
only parts of the same essay: it has 
‘no superior in our language. 

The Srectre Baiveeroom, is only 
worth mentioning, because, we attri- 
bute our Trave.tter’s Tales, en- 
tirely to the success which that paper, 
and the Stour GENTLEMAN, met 
with. 

Vor. II.—Irving, though he is con- 
tinually at work, never gives one a 
‘good solid notion of the English cha- 
racter. All his pictures want breadth 
—a sort of bold, bluff humour—with- 
out which a man of this country is 
like the man of every other country. 
The S Coachman, for example— 
-what is it, as a whole ?—parts are fine 
. ==touches are fine—but, as a whole, 

it is anything but one of our good-na- 
tured, lubberly, powerful coachmen : 
‘one of those fellows, who fight with- 
out losing their temper: who love 
itheir horses more heartily than their 
wives : touch their own hats, or knock 
off those of other people, with precise- 
ly the same good-humoured air: say 
—* Coach, your honour ?”—And— 
“* Go to the devil!” in the same 
‘drowsy, hoarse, peculiar voice. 
~ One of the best papers that Irving 
ever wrote—if not, in reality, the very 
best, is Jouw Butt. Yet is it, never- 
coloured shadow only—an 
‘imaginary portrait ; not our John Bull 
—not Ae—the real, downright John 
«Bull, whom we see every day in the 
“street. 
Traits or Inpian CHaracterR.— 
.Very good—very—so far as th : 
Historica lly ~u Irving rag at 
himself immortal honour, by twice 
taking the field in favour of the North 
~American savages. He has made it 
-fashionable.. 
Srratrorp - uPoN - Avon.— Th's 
brings to our mind a piece of poetry — 
:four lines—by Irving, which he left 
as an im ptu, on his /ast visit, a 
few months ago, ve believe, to Shak- 
speare’s room. They are ver ; 
“and being, we have notion, ‘pert 
-poetry of his, dctually counted off, to 
be found, are worth preserving. 
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“ Of mighty. Shakspeare’s bith, the 
toom, we see ; 
That, where he died, in vain to find we 


try: 
Useless the search—for all immortal he— 

And those, who are immortal, never 

die.” 

We know not if these be his; but 
we have good reason to believe them 
so. At any rate—we shall pass them 
to his credit, for the present, adding 
two lines by a countryman of his, 
(Neal) which really were impromptu— 
the only impromptu, that he ever 
wrote in his life.-—They were written, 
after he had forsworn yo Me 
going into the room, where Shakspeare 
was born)—because, if we are to be- 
lieve him, “* he couldn’t help him- 
self.” 

“ The ground is holy, here!—the very 
air !— 

Ye breathe what Shakspeare breathed 

—rash men, forbear !”’ 

7 Bracesrivcr-Hatt. Stour 
GenTLEMAN—Vvery good ; and a pret- 

fair account of a real occurrence ;* 

TUDENT OF Satamanca: beneath 
contempt: Irving has no idea of ge~ 
nuine romance ; or love—or anything 
else, we believe, that ever seriously 
troubles the blood of men:—Rookrry 
—struck off in a few hours ; contrary 
to — has —_ said : ae does 
not labour as people suppose—he is too 
indolent—given, too much, we know, 
to revery: Dotpn Heyticre; Tue 
HaunrTep Hovss ; Storm Sarr—all 
in the fashion of his early time: per- 
cae velop ae greatly inclined = 
ieve—pe: the remains of what 
was meant for Salamagundi, or Knick- 
erbocker :—the rest of the two vo- 
lumes quite unworthy of Irving’s re- 

8. Tates or A Traventer. We 


hardly know how to speak of this 


sad affair—when we think of what 


‘Irving might have done—without lo- 


sing our temper. It is bad enough— 
base enough to steal that, which would 
make us wealthy for ever: but—like 


‘the plundering Arab—to steal rub- 


bish — anything — from anybody— 
every body—would indicate a hedite 
moral temperament : a standard of 
self-estimation beneath everything.— 


-No wonder that people have begun to 





* But, oddly enough, there seems to be another: original account of the same oc- 


eurrence. 
and a rainy day, there, too, 


Look into the HERMIT 1N LonDON. 


We have a mysterious character, 
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question his originality—when they 
find him arene 0 the paltry material 
of newspapers—letters—romances.— 
In the ‘early of these two vo- 
lumes we ¢ never see any merit, 


knowing as we do, the sources of 
-what he is there serving up, however 
admirable were his new arrangement 
of the dishes ; however great his im- 


a poe the book—a few scenes — 
a few pages—are quite equal to any- 
thing, that he ever wrote. But we 
cannot agree with anybody, concern- 
‘ing those parts. Irving is greatly to 
blame—quite unpardonable, for two 
or three droll indecencies, which 
everybody, of course, remembers, in 
these TALES:—not so much because 
they are'so unpardonable, in them- 
selves—not so much on that account 
—as because the critics had set him 
up, in spite of Knickerbocker ; in spite 
of Selindguhdl ; in spite of the Stout 


Gentleman—as an imm te crea- 


ture for this an og age.--He knew - 
t 


this. He knew any book, with 
his name to it, would be permitted by 
fathers, husbands, brothers, to pass 
without examination: that it would 
be read aloud, in family circles, all 
over our country.—We shall not 
readily m him, therefore, much 
as we love him, for having written 
several passages, which are so equivo- 
cal, that no woman could bear to read 
any one of them aloud—or, to re- 
member that she had—by reason of 
her great confidence in the author, 
been upon the point of reading one 
aloud.—Irving has a good, pure heart. 
Albcinigroval-a tonntpnet bieor be 

ing over a is—at her 
own fire-side—while she was reading 
to her husband ; her children—daugh- 
ters, perha) to the newly mar- 
ried? —We hate squeamishness. Great 
mischief comes of it. We love hu- 
mour, though it be not altogether so 
chaste. But we cannot ud any- 
body’s courage or morals—who under 
a look of great modesty—with an 
‘over-righteous reputation— ventures 
to smuggle impurity into our dwell- 
ings—to cheat our very household 


The latter part of these TaLes, we 
-firmly believe, were old papers lying 
by. New cloth has been wrought 
into old ts—New wine, put 
into old bottles. ‘ The money-diggers’ 
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have a good foundation. It bs literally 
true, that people are now diggi 


have been, for years—upon 
islands, in Pent On for money, which 
the traditions of the declare 
to have been buried, with formalities, 
which are terrible enough, to be sure. 
Irving is not indebted, as people sup 

» therefore, to a German story- 

, for this part of his late work.— 
The pirate—who goes off in a boat— 
which one may see rocking, under the 
land—is decidedly the finest bit of 
Geoffrey, that we ns of.——But he is 
only one of several characters wrought 
into old, moth-eaten tapestry, the 
weaving of his youth—which was not 


worth patching u 
One word of adie om him, before 
we part—in all p ility, for ever.— 
No man gets credit. by reeating the 
story of es It is like dramati- 
zing a poet. ou succeed, he 
all the praise : ¥en fail, you get a 
the disgrace.— You: rey Crayon 
—have great power—original power. 
—We rejoice in your failure, now, 
because we abe that it will drive 
you into a style of original composi 
tion, far mo worthy of Younis 
Go to work. Lose no time. Your 
foundations, will be the stronger for 
this uproar. You cannot write a 
novel ; a poem ; a love tale ; or a tra- 
gedy. But you can write another 
KETCH-Boox—worthall that you have 
ever written: if you will draw only ~ 
from yourself. You have some que | 
lities, that no other living writer has | 
—a bold, quiet humour—a rich beau- ; 
tiful mode ps ‘ipnefal, Ree, bene ~ 
cature—a deli » =) 
rit—make use of tem We ook to © 
see you all the better for this trouncing. — 
bless you ! Farewell. - 
Jay—Jupex. One of the men who 
wrote the Feperatist. See Hamii- 
aos op ae of whom Lord 
spoke, a brother—- 
(uate Judge way bern — to St 
ames’s)—after a consul- 
tation with him. | His 
with our cabinet was able, and sharp. 
It may be found in the American 
SratEe-Parers, 
Jerrerson—TxHomas. Late Pre- 
sident of the United States: now up- 
wards of 80: the ablest man, we be- 
lieve, in America : author of many ce- 
lebrated Statz-Parens: of the Notes 


ow Viacty14, (asmali duodecimo vo- 
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lume of no remarkable merit, written Prussian service: a lieutenant-gene- 
-while be was young. ral, we believe.. He made prodigious 


famous DecitaraTIon oF IN- 
DEPENDENCE—the American Macna 
~Cuarrta, very nearly as it now stands, 


-was the uction of Mr J. He was 
one of committee appointed by 

for drafting it. After a con- 
-sultation, they rated — agreeing 


that each one should bring his own 
ideas complete, in regular form, on a 
certain day. They met—each with 
his own ‘ Declaration’ ready to. pro- 
duce. Mr J. was called upon (as the 
youngest man, we believe) to read 
first. He submitted—his paper was 
immediately accepted by his associates: 
they would not even read those which 
they had brought, after hearing his 

—It was by ae 
with a few alterations ; part of which, 
like the ee roe of Pope, in his 
own poetry—were of a very question- 
able character. 

While Mr Jefferson was the Secre- 
tary of State, and subsequently, he 
‘ uced a number of Reports, and 

‘APERS, which are distinguished by 
extraordinary temper, foresight, wis- 
dom, and power. Among these, are 
his any oop ad THE FisHERIES: a 

tem, fi regulationof Wz1cuTs 
ond Matern; a paper, upon the 
Accountasitity of Pustic Orrr- 
CERS: a dence with our ca- 
binet, concerning the _ImpressmMENT 
of American Sattors, which, by the 
“way, was the real cause of our late war 
with America. Mr Jefferson is a fine 
scholar: a liberal thinker: and a 
-truly great man. See our voxs. for 
1824, p. 509: 622. 

Jonnson, Jupce—an able man: 
has written lately the Lirz of Gzenr- 
RAI. GREENE, one of. the revolution- 

officers. Greene was another Wa- 
on 3 the only man able to take 
his place, if he had fallen ; or if he 
’ had been overthrown by the cabal, in 
- Congress. General Charles Lee was a 
- better captain—the best, we believe, 
in the armies of the revolution: but 
he was too adventurous—too oe 7 
remptory—too- 8 the 
ined of commander-in-chief. One 
word of him, by the way—now that 
he is likely to have no sort of justice 
~ done to him ae the people, for 
whom he sacrificed himself. He was 
one of those, to whom the letters. of 
- Junius have been ascribed: he was a 
British general: an officer, in the 





efforts in the cause of America—put 
his head :in peril, asa traitor: was, we 
conscientiously believe, sacrificed—( we 
will not qualify the phrase at all)—to 
Washington :—treated shamefully :— 
In short, he died of a broken heart.— 
It was. well for America—very well, 
that he did not become the command- 
er-in-chief — the leader, even for a 
month, of her armies: He would have 
been a dictator—a despot—or nothing 
— if he had: But we see no reason— 
there was none—why he should have 
been so cruelly sacrificed ; or so bit- 
terly slandered.——We mention this 
now, with more emphasis, because 
THE Rervustic is all in commotion 
about. La Faverre—pretending — 
shame on such impudence !—that all 
this uproar comes of their gratitude. 
—Gratitude !—we know them better. 
But, even while we speak, the fashion 
is over—we have no doubt of it—we 
put our opinion, therefore, upon re- 
cord, with a date (Jan. 1, 1825)—we 
say, that already the fashion is over, 
in America ; that, already, they have 
done pursuing the ‘ Father of their 
country,” as they profanely call him, 
after Washington, with outcries and 
encagte Be !—We know them 

tter.— They talk of gratitude, while 
the surviving men of the revolution 
are dying of want :—while General St 
Clair—who literally starved, in his old 
age, upon the precarious bounty of a 
“ single state,” is hardly cold in his 
grave:—while the very man, with 
whom Burgoyne treated, before the 
surrender ( Wilkinson), is living upon 
the charity of Maryland :—while Ba- 
ron de Kalb, Lord Stirling, (also a 
traitor.in the cause of America)— 
Pulaski, (a Polish nobleman)—with a 
score of others, each one of whom did as 
much for the republican side, as La 
Fayrette—and risked much more.— 
We know the character of this people-; 
we know that of the Marguis—-But he 
was a boy, a mere boy, when he vo- 
lunteered in the armies of America: 
and we say, positively, that all this up- 
roar is not because of their gratitude, 


in America, for what he did, in the 
day of revolution (for he did’ but lit- 
tle—and, of that little, they knew no- 
thing)—but. chiefly, because he, La 
Fayet re, is anobleman,of whom they 
have heard much talk Jately, and all at 
once. It is curiosity—not gratitude. 

















Gratitude is consistent. . Curiosity is 
not. Gratitude is the growth of know- 
ledge, in a case like this: Curiosity is 
the of ignorance.—A few years 
ago, (we have not forgotten it,) James 


_ Munroe, the President of the United 


States, made a tour through New 
es Before he went among the 
Federal party, there was no language 
too offensive—no bad enough, 
one would have thought from their 
papers, for James Munroe. When he 
went away, “ they pursued him as 
they did La Fayette.’—Every house 
—every heart had been open to him 
—every voice followed him with flat- 
tery.—Why was this?—Was it be- 
cause they had been wrong ?—No. 
Was it because they were ashamed of 
their behaviour ; or had come to un- 
derstand his plain, homely virtues >— 
No. It was only because he, James 
Munroe, was President of the United 
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States of America. These republicans. 
are curious : they seeretly revere rank; 
more than we do:. they never be- 
fore seen a PeEsipENT. 

Locan—J ames: a quaker: a chief 
justice in Pennsylvania: died about 
1750 :—author of several works in La- 
tin, which oases been republished — 
various parts of Europe: a great 
lar, for the age—familiar with many 
languages—a good mathématician: a 
translator of Cicero’s De Senectute,: 

ublished with his notes, by Dr Frank: © 
in. His “‘ Experimenta Melatemata de 
Plantarum Generatione,” was publish- 
ed in Latin, about 1740—in Leyden, 
translated afterwards, and: blish- 
ed, by Dr Fothergill, at London.. Se- 
veral of his papers may be found in 


the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
We look upon him as altogether an 
extraordinary man. 





Wanpp on CorpuLency.—Wapp’s Nuc Cuarnvreicz.” . 


Byron, my dear fellow, said we to 
him one day, you are inelined to cor- 
pulency. 

_ Not at all, was the reply ; it is en- 
tirely against my inclination, but I 
cannot help it. 

This was very well for a joke ; but 
he could help it, and did so—for by 
taking, as we advised, a raisin and a 
= of brandy a-day, and abstaining 

all other food, solid or fiuid, 
for ‘the course of a month, he lost 
flesh vastly, and was nearly as thin as 
ourself when he died. At the time 
we spoke to him, he must have been 
rising eighteen or nineteen stones. 

We were thinking of this the other 
evening, when Wadd’s books, of which 
we had never before heard, came by 
chance into our hands—and yet the 
Essay on Corpulency had’ reached a 
third edition. So true it is, that one 
half of mankind does not know how 
the other half lives ; and, moreover, 
they are pleasant and readable books, 


as we shall evince by the time we get 
to the end of this our article. We, 
(i. e. not merely ourselves, but the 
world,) have now come to that state 
of refinement, or rather, we should 
say, of good sense, that what Dr 
Johnson truly called the most im- 
rtant operation of the day, is no 
er undervalued. Dinner, with its 
avant-couriers, breakfast and lunch, 
and its running footmen, chasse café, 
and supper, is properly appreciated- 
We no longer pate ar to the’ silly 
puppyism — what, from the 
earliest age to the present, and from 
the present until the day of ‘the dis- 
solution of this great Globe ‘itself, 
must continue to be the most interest- 
ing topic of life. Our living literature 
bears the impress of this new feeling. 
Witness Dr Morris, Dr Kitchener; 
the Author of Waverley; Sir Morgan 
ODoherty, &e. &c: &c. E A 
in short, of any mark-or likelihood in 
this scribbling generation. — All these 
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great men display, either by direct 
allusion, by receipt, maxim, ¢ Mc 
or by notice, that they are 
perfectly au fait at all sort of culinary 
ents. In truth, great writers 
of almost all ages have been character- 
ized by this attribute. Homer, to 
whom, 
——* as from their fountain, other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns, draw 


’ 
rejoices in a banquet as in a battle 
and describes the cutting up of a 


porker flourishing in-fat, with as much 
— as he does the dissection of a 

ove-nurtured hero. A collection of 
the moral and political sentiments— 
the » as they are technically 
called, of Homer—has been made long 
ago ;—a collection equally savoury 
could be made of his cookery prescri 
tions, his ideas of managing tipple, 
his magniloquent and unrivalled epi- 
thets of everything connected with 
the social board ; and we strenuously 
recommend some adequate hand to 
perform this acceptable service to 
Grecian literature, and to the great 
cause of gourmanderie at large. Ha- 
ving thus cited Homer, we excuse our- 
selves from saying anything of the 
minor authors,—Plato, Horace, &c. 
whom we had marked on the margin 
of our paper, to be quoted on the oc~ 
easion. 

As then the value of feeding has 
been duly acknowledged, the conse- 
quences must be worthy of at- 
tention—among the most prominent of 
which is corpulence, If we believe 
Wadd, this is a disease, (for such he 
considers it,) in a great measure . 
liar to England. And why should 
it not? Is there any other country in 
the world which assumes for its na- 
tional tune, On! rue Roast Berr— 
which delights in surrounding its mo- 
. narch with officers, designated, con- 
trary to all rules of orthography and 
etymology, by the jaw-stirring name 

Beef-eaters—which finds matter of 
.seorn for all its neighbours chiefly in 
the inferiority of their provender, 
looking, as belioves them, with con- 
tempt on the Pryg-fed Frenchman, the 
leck-eating Taffy, the oatmeal-swal- 
lowing Scot, the potatoe-devouring 
Irishman, the sourcrout German, the 
turnip-nibbling Swede, the garlick- 
chewing Spaniard—and so on to the 
end ‘of all the nations of E 


firm]y believing all the while, that no 
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native of these countries ever uses, or 
has even heard of, other food than 
what they think fit to assign to them 


—which ws the Knightly title on 
one joint of beef, and the Baronial on 
another ; and, not to be bothering the 
public with a long induction of par- 
ticulars, bas preserved these attributes 
from the days in which Cesar found 
them (barbarous, to be sure, but in 
the middle of their wigwams carne 
lacteq; viventes,) to the present hour. 
Without going farther, what a philo- 
sophical work, a History of the Lord 
Mayors of London, keeping an eye to 
this one peculiar and national point, 
could be made, if it were done bya great 
oesthetic genius of a comprehensive 
mind, capable of grasping many par- 
ticulars fo one grand philosophical 
sweep, such as Mr Coleridge ! 


* It has been conjectured by some, 
that for one fat person in France or Spain, 
there are an hundred in England. I shall 
leave others to determine the fairness of 
such a calculation. 

“ That we may, however, approach, or 
even exceed it, no one will doubt, who 
reflects on the 

For deluging of Deippine ai 
introduced by the modern improvements 
in the art of grazing, and the condescen- 
sion of some of our physicians, who have 
added the culinary department to the 
practice of physic. One learned Doctor 
(vid. Institutes of Health) is of opinion, 
that the vulgarism of *‘ Kitchen Physic is 
one of those oracles of Nature, that de- 
serves much more attention than ridi- 
cule;’ another asserts, that ‘no man can 
be a good physician, who has not a com- 
petent knowledge of cookery,’ and orna- 
ments ‘ Culina’ with a Roman stew-pan ; 
while a third apologizes for descending 
from professional dignity to culinary pre- 
parations, teaching us how to make ‘ sa- 
voury jelly,’ which may rally the powers 
of digestion in that fastidious state of 
stomach frequent after long fits of the 
gout. And it ought not to be omitted, 
amongst the great events of the present 
era, that the combined efforts of art and 
nature, produced in the jubilee year 1809, 
the fattest ox, and the most corpulent 
man ever heard of in the history of the 
world. 

‘Tt is not alittle singular, thata disease 
which has been thought characteristic of 
the inhabitants of this island, should have 
been so little attended to. Dr Thomas 
Short’s Discourse on Corpulency, pub- 
lished in 1727, with a small pamphlet by 
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Dr Fleming, and some occasional re- 
marks in a few systematic works, will, I 
believe, be found to comprize all that has 
been said in. this country, on what Dr 
Fothergill termed, ‘ a most singularlis- 
ease.” 

“ In answer to this, we may be told, 
that sufficient has been written, for any 
man to be his own physician in this com- 
plaint, and that “le regime maigre,”’ and 
Dr Radeliffe’s advice, of keeping the eyes 
open, and the mouth shut, contains the 
whole secret of the cure.” =—Corpulency, 
p. 5—7. 


at however, is no answer at 

* It is supposed, that a person weigh- 
ing one hundred and twenty pounds, ge- 
nerally contains twenty pounds of fat. 
The accumulation of fat, or what is com- 
monly called corpulency, and by nosolo- 
gists denominated polysarcia, is a state of 
body so generally met with in the inha- 
bitants of this country, that it may exist 
to a certain degree without being: deem- 
éd worthy of attention ; but, when exces- 
sive, is not only burdensome, but becomes 
a disease, disposes to other diseases— 
and to sudden death. 

“¢ The predisposition to corpulency 
yaries in different persons. In some, it 
exists to such an extent, that a consider- 
able secretion of fat will take place, not- 
withstanding strict attention to the habits 
of life, and undeviating moderation in the 
gratification of the appetite. Such a pre- 
disposition is often hereditary, and when 
accompanied, as it frequently is, with that 
easy state of mind, denominated ‘ good 
humour,’ which, in the fair sex, 


seeees * Teaches charms to last, —_ 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains the 
past.’ . 


_Or when, in men, the temper is cast in 
that happy mould, which Mr Hume so 
cheerfully congratulates himself on pos- 
sessing, and considers.as more than equi- 
valent to a thousand a-year; * The habit 
of looking at everything on its fayoura- 
bie side ;’—on such dispositions of body 
and mind, corpulency must, in a certain 
degree, attend.” —P. 15, 16. 

_ Part of this we are perfectly certain 
of. A good fat face is generally a plea- 
sant object. It is most truly said, in 
Peveril of the Peak, that an ill-hu- 
moured-looking fat man is so rare an 
object, as to create in us the disgust 
whieh attends the sight of a monster. 
Look at the picture of Jack Powell, the 
butcher of Stebbing in Essex, who 
died in 1754, aged 37, (Lord Byron 
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and Raphael’s ‘age,) weighing 40° 
stones. What a 3 
beneficent hilarity is in his counte- 

nance! With what an air of compla- 

cent self-satisfaction he is wiping his - 
unwi head—how. y de- 

ée his loose vestments hang around 

rim! You feel it would be impossi- 

ble to fret that man. Not a black~. 
berry did he care about the Pope, the 

Devil, or the Pretender, or about the 

Family Compact, or Mr Pitt, or the 

balance of power in Europe. We ven-’ 
ture to say, he had a vast ignorance 

of the works of Jemmy Thomson, or 
Sammy Johnson, or Davie Hume, or 

the Warburtonian Controversy, or any 

other of the flocci-nauci-nihili-pili- 

fications, which, in his day, were en- 
gaging literary men. But if he knew 

not these trifles, we lay a we and. 
dozen that he had a perfect know- 
ledge of a beef-steak—that it would 
be hard to puzzle him in a mutton- 
chop—that Tom Rees’s own Tripo- 
nions are not deeper versed in the 
mysteries of a belly of tripe, than he 

was; and that, no matter who was 
the best singer of bob majors within 
the ish of Stebbing, few would 
beat him in disposing of their juicy 
attendant, the leg of mutton and trim- 
mings. 

To waddle back to Wadd. We 
shall skip some dozen or so of his 
pages ata slap, premising, that they 
contain cures, &c, for corpulency, one 
of which strikes us to be unutterably 
horrid. It is recommended as a re- 
medy to devour Castile soap. What 
a tremendous abuse of the stomachic 
region! Sooner would we amplify 
ourselyes to the dimensions of Da- 
niel Lambert himself, than make a 
washing-tub of our paunch, and con- 
vert our gastric juice into suds. Ve- 
getable diet is more palatable, though 


_still highly objectionable ; but as we 


intend to go at full length into that 
ong: very shortly, in a philoso- 
ical consideration of John Frank 
ewton’s return to nature, we excuse 
ourselves from saying anything farther 
on the subject here. . 
There is a vast, miscellaneous ¢ol- 
lection of anecdotes of corpulency at 
the end of Wadd’s book ; pleasant to 
read, but arranged with a complete 
contempt of all regularity—very much 
in the manner of Miss Letitia Matil- 
da Hawkins’ new attempt at a Joe 
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Miller. What, however, can be more 
agreeable than to hear of ladies of four 
orfive-and-twenty stones ; of Tunisian 
misses fattened for marriage ; of but- 
chers pinguifying on their own steaks ; 
of Spanish generals feeding themselves 
on vi , until the skin hung round 
the body like a pelisse, thereby afford- 
ing justification of what might other-~ 
wise seem a bouncer of George Col- 
man’s, in his description of Will Wad- 
dle 


LJ 
*¢ Whose skin, like a lady’s loose gown, 
hung about him” — 
Of windows knocked out, and walls 
knocked in,. to let out prodigious 
coffins; of Englishmen travelling 
through Saxony in quest of the pic- 
ue, weighing 550 Ib., or 39 st. 
41b.—wafted through Italian valesand 
Valdarmian regions on the groaning 
necks of twelve chairmen ; of Captain 
K., of the Jamaica trade, of whom the 
astonished negro exclaimed, ‘‘ Great 
big man—man big as tub, massa ;” 
of the son of the Bishop of —— (a 
diocese which, we should imagine, 
must be always vacant, ) who, at nine- 
teen, wei - twenty stones, and was 
remar. for his wit, of which we 
have the following specimmen— 
_ “ A fellow collegian, son of a dean, 
of a very lean and spare habit, ex- 
oes is astonishment at their dif- 
erence of size, he explained the rea- 
son by the following extempore pa- 
rody of the old song, 


There’s a difference between 
A bishop and a dean, 
And I'l) tell you the reason why ; 
A dean cannot dish up 
A dinner like a bishop, 
To feed such a fat son as I.” 


‘—All of which, with many other 
equally piquant matters, may be found 
in Mr Wadd’s Essay on Corpulency. 

His Nuge Chirurgice is a series of 
‘biographical notes on a collection of 
Professional Portraits. Where he got 
‘the foundation of his collection, we 
shall let himself tell. 

“ The following pages owe their ori- 
gin toa collection of Professional Por- 
traits, the nucleus of which was a set of 
prints, given to the author ten years ago, 
by his excellent friend, Mr Fauntleroy of 
Berners’ Street ! ! !’” 

And this volume bears the date of 
-1824, by the end of which year that 
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excellent friend had fallen a victim to 
on laws of his country.. Sic transit, 
Ce 
- The notes are in general brief, but 
abounding, as we think medical books 
fenerally do, with curious and pecu- 
anecdotes. The epigram on Dr 
Glynn, with whom we were acquaint- 
ed, (he died in 1900, aged 82, and 
was a Seatonian prize-poet in 1757,) 
is new to us. Glynn was an ugly 
fellow:— 
“ This morning, quite dead, Tom was 
found in his bed, 
Although he was hearty last night ; 
But ’tis thought, having seen Dr Glyan 
in a dream, 
That the poor fellow died of the fright.” 


As also is the conundrum on the 
Three Doctors, which we shall leave 
unanswered, to exercise the ingenuity 
of our readers. i=) 
What's Docror, and Dr, and @ writ 
so? 3 
But, on second considerations, to 
put them out of pain, we shall explain 
to them that it is, 
Dr Lone, Dr Short, and Dr Askew. 


Of Jacob de Castro, we are told, 

* De Castro was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Surgeons, af- 
ter their separation from the barbers, in 
the year 1745; on which occasion Bon- 
nel Thornton suggested ‘ Tolliie Barbe- 
rum’ for their motto. 

“* The barber-surgeons had a by-law, 
by which they levied ten pounds on any 
person who should dissect a body out of 
their hall without leave. 

“The separation did away. this, and 
other impediments to the improvement 
of surgery in England, which previously 
had been chiefly cultivated in France. 
The barber-surgeon in those days was 
known by his pole, the reason of which 
is sought for by a querist in ‘ The Bri- 
tish Apollo,’ fol. Lond. 1708, No. 3. 


ba T’de know yok he ops selleth ale, 
angs out a uer’ rt le 3 
And why a barber at arma 
Puts forth a party-co 'd pele.’ 


ANSWER. 
* In antient Rome, when men loved fighting, 
And wounds and scars took much delight in; 
Man-menders then had-noble pay, 
Which we call surgeons to this day, 
- "Twas ordered, that a huge long pole, 
With basin deck’d, should grace the hole, 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt 
walk, on stumps the other t: 
But when they ended all their wars, 
— even poh = of love with scars, 
ying; to swimming, 
They join’d the other trade of trimming, 
And to their poles, Let rae = either, 
Thus twisted both their trades 
7 
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“From ‘ Brand’s History of New- 
castle,’ we find that there was a branch 
of the fraternity in that place, as, at a 
meeting, 1742, of the barber - chirur- 
geons, it was ordered, that they should 
not shave on a Sunday, and that no bro- 
ther shave John Robinson till he pays 
what he owes to Robert Shafts. Speak- 
ing of the ‘ grosse ignorance of the bar- 
bers,’ a facetious author says, ‘ This puts 
me in minde of a barber, who, after he 
had cupped me (as the physitian had 
prescribed) to turne away a catarrhe, 
asked me if 1 would be ificed.’— 
* Scarified,’ said I, ‘ did the physitian tell 
you any such thing ?’--‘ No,’ quoth he, 
* but I have sacrificed many, who have 
been the better for it.’ Then musing a 
little with myselfe, I told him, ‘ Surely, 
sir, you mistake gourselt 5 you mean 

—* O, sir, by your favour,’ quoth 
he, ‘I have ever heard it called sacrifi- 
cing ; and as for scarifying, I never heard 
of it before.’ In a word, I could by no 
means persuade him, but that it was the 
barber’s office to sacrifice men, since which 
time I never saw any man in a barber's 
hands, but that barber came 
into my mind.” — Nuge, p. 192-194. 


We shall conclude with a notice of 
Valentine Greatrakes. 


“ This singular person, according to 
Mr Boyle, was of ‘ great honesty and ex- 
emplary sobriety ;’ taking no gratuity for 
his performances, and curing a prodigious 
number of cases where King Charles II, 
had failed, as testified by Boyle, Cud- 
worth, Bishop Wilkins, and the wisest of 
all surgeons, Surgeon Wiseman, who af- 
firms that the King’s touch had cured 
more in one year than all the surgeons in 
London had done in an age !—An here- 
ditary race of Machaons, in Scotland, of 
the name of Macdonald, have subse- 
quently performed the same operation, 
calling it Glacath, which is, handling the 
part affected, and muttering certain 
words. They also were of ‘ great ho- 
nesty,’ and never accepted of a fee on any 
entreaty. 

“ After the Restoration, great multi- 
tudes flocked to receive the benefit of the 
royal teuch ; insomuch, that ‘ six or se- 
ven persons were crushed to death, press- 
ing at the chirurgeon’s doore for tickets.’ 
—Evetyn’s Journal, Vol. Il. p. 571. In 
1682, the King touched 8577; and 
Browne remarks, that notwithstanding 
the numbers were so great as to amount 
_ to a considerable portion of the whole 

nation, yet, upon any new declaration of 
heaiing, they were again as fast as if none 

Vox, XVII. 
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had applied before ; 
strous 


it began to decline. Oliver. Cromwell 
tried in vain to exercise this royal prero- 
gative; and in 1684, Thomas Rosewell - 
was tried for high-treason, because he 
spoke with contempt of King Charles’s 
pretensions to the cure of Scrofula, 
Charles Bernard, who had made ‘this 
touching the subject of omg Aas: his life- 
time, till he became serjean n, and 
found it a good perquisite, solved all diffi- 
culties by saying with a jeer, ‘ Really one 
could not have thonght it, if one had not 
seen it.’ 

“The Hon. Daines Barrington, in his 
‘ Observations on our Ancient Statutes,” 
p. 107, tells us of an old man, a witness 
in a cause, who averred, that when Queen 
Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, 
when a child, for the evil. “Mr Barring- 
ton, when he had finished his evidence, 
‘asked him whether he was really cuted 2” 
Upon which, he answered, with a signifi- 
cant smile, that he believed himself never 
to have had a complaint that deserved 
to be considered as the evil, but that his 
parents were poor, and had no objection to 
the bit of GOLD: 

‘* This new exploded royal gift is thus 
described by Shakespeare :— 


All swollen ad serous, ipitshal to the eye, 


The mere di surgery, he cures; 
Hanging a Hamp abot tr nec, 


Put on holy 
Macbeth. 


“ The obsolete practice of Greatrakes 
has in a degree appeared again in the 
shape of friction, and has revived in full 
force in the process of thumbing and rub- 
bing, as applied by certain adepts to dis- 
tortions, who have not the same scrupu- 
lous difficulties. that Greatrakes and the 
Macdonald had about the Honorarium."’ 
—Nuge, p. 213+215. > 

Valentine Greatrakes was a 
tall jaan, of a most ctable fail. 
He verily believed in ghee 
sometimes succeeded strangel 
It is odd that it catienel in ey 
about five years. One of his family 
was the Wi Greatrakes, who was 
absurdly en set up as the author 
of apes on the strength of his epi- 
taph being the same as the motto to 
the letters—Stat nominis umbra. 

We must add, that Wadd has a ca~ 
pital taste in drawing droll caricature 
figures. Maoagwer Spe be better than 
the fi fat fellow, a chapeau bras and 

we Pe eae ob rivetted in the 
e 108th page of 
- “illustrated Wr. 














REMARKS CONNECTED WITH 


Peruaprs it has not been conceived, 
nor ever may be, what power is possi- 
ble to be exerted over the spirit of a 
people by worps. 

We understand imperfectly the ef- 
fects of knowledge :—those less, which 
follow from the impressions made, by 
the positive and explicit meanings de- 
clared in language, upon imagination 
and sensibility. But if there be also, 
as doubtless t is, a not immomen- 
tous influence, which must be allowed 
as distinctly proper to the words them- 
selves of discourse, this, especially, we 
find it difficult to measure, or conceive. 

An Age, rejoicing, like our own, in 
intellectual proficiency, hardly believes 
that which hitherto it has not explain- 
ed. An age, triumphing, like ours, in 
‘applications of Intellect to gross uti- 
lity, and to knowledge of evident de- 
monstration, is slew to comprehend, 
and reluctant to avow, the moment 
and power of Forms. Yet is it just 
-in such an age, in which the imagina- 
tion of life declines, that the imagina- 
tion adhering to—inhabiting—intel- 
lectual forms may become inestimably 
important. - 

Words are—or in them is given— 
the external form of Poetry. If the de- 
light of Poetry is useful, a part of that 
Utility is to be ascribed, not to the 
substance,—to the meanings which the 
words expound,—but to the exquisite 
labour which the Art of Poetry has 
‘bestowed on consummating its. exter- 
nal form—on the worps. 


Power, in words, is either of the 
matter which they deliver, or their 
own :—and of the understanding, or 
of imagination and feeling :—outward- 
ly, or internally manifested :—if with- 
in the mind, in the first influenced, 
or, through it, in others :—immediate- 

ly, or ultimately. 

- ‘That is scanned more easily, which 
is proper to the matter, than to the 
words :—of the understanding, than 
of impression and affection :—the ex- 

y, than the inwardly,—the ori- 
ginally than the derivatively,—the im- 
med ‘ately, than the ultimately mani- 
fested. 

What dare we hope from Specula- 
tion, which should, in the most instan- 
ces, prefer the more difficult question : 
—attaching itself to investigate ef- 

fects, rather of the language, than the 

matter ;—~of feeling impressed, than 
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THE CRITICISM OF POETRY. 


of intelligence instructed ;—hidden, 
than visible ;—comprehending the long 
subsequent, with the present ;—and 
with those of which the mind first in- 
terested is the seat, the most widely 
diffused from it into others ?— 

Yet one part of such inquiry is sup- 
posed in the Theory of the Fine Arts : 
—the other in the determination of 
their Utility. 

Whence is Poetry the great cultiva- 
tor of language P—From—1. its to- 
pics, in which it is unlimited and uni- 
versal :—2. its passions, which are free, 
intense, entire :—3. its peculiar, quick 
and deep sensibility for the properties 
of language.—The knowledge, or use, 
bya poet, of his native speech, is, 
therefore, extended,—inventive,—skil- 
ful. 
I. Extenpep—since what is there 
—known or thought—that he must 
not delineate and express ?—II. In- 
VENTIVE—not only as Language, to 
Passion, asking its utmost expression, 
usually yields more than it had seem- 
ed to possess; but as Intellect, un- 
der Passion, conceives in new modes, 
which Language is changed in follow- 
ing.—III. This head might be refer- 
red higher.—Poetry is, throughout, 
Art.—The bold Art, which construct- 
ed metre, has influenced in every way 
the language of Poetry. By severing 
it to Art, it justifies, if it does not al- 
most exact pains more elaborate, and 
less disguisedly so, employed in fra~ 
ming it, than might else become the 
medium of men’s natural communica- 
tion :—And by laying the ground in 
Poetry of an otherwise unknown har- 
mony of words, it induces in the spi- 
rit, awake and susceptible with that 
delight, a more observant and feeling 
apprehension of their other properties : 
—In both ways, rendering the lan- 
guage of Poetry SKILFUL. 


The following observations may 
shew that there is, acknowledged by 
us, a influence, action, or power 
of Words :—that is to say, distinct 
from any which is to be regarded as 

ifically and necessarily inherent in 
the Ideas denoted by them. 


1. The word, divided—or conceived 
in division—from the idea which it 
represents, is not solely indifferent to 
us. An unknown language has a cha- 
racter to our ear,—almost to our ima- 
gihation. And in known language, 
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some patt—one element—of the pow- 
erful harmony of verse, is of the sound, 
unreferred to the sense. 

2. To the word must be ascribed, 
further, whatsoever force of action or 
impression,—though drawn from the 
meaning ,—it adds to that arch al- 
ready’ and unavoidably accompanies 
the meaning.—We may therefore cite, 
in the second place, 

—The second part-of harmony in 
language,—relations of the material 
elements of the word* to the idea, 
(—ha by expression.) These 
are manifold : more, and less obvious : 

ing in the word, its properties, 
natural, as articulated sound, and ar- 
tificial, as a constituent of metre :— 
in the signification, the essential idea, 
the connexions of ideas with one an- 
other, and specifically those modifica- 
tions of the single idea, which give 
the grammatical quality of the word. 

.3, Other effects of the words require, 
without being drawn from, their sig- 
nificance. Such are, in the third place, 
. ——Certain more general (verbal) 
qualities of Sryiz :—As,—the purity 
of idiom :—that use of a 
which distinguishes degree in the 

:—the exemption from, at some 
times,—at others, the employment of 
— its familiar, and homely, expression: 
—Lastly, Some part of what has been 
accepted—whether rightly or not is 
not now our question—with every 
people, as a language of Poetry :— 
And, in the fourth place, 

' 4 Certain more particular (also ver- 
bal) conditions oi Style :—viz. the 
effect in composition, of historically 
known facts of a language :—princi- 
pally, of its more ancient, and more 
edaeh forms :—in tongues of mixed 


\ . 
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origin, of derivation from one or an- 
other source:—of dialects :—of in- 
novation, or invention in language. 

5. A fifth instance of force proper 
to words may be mentioned in the ap- 
titude for expression, differing in dif- 
ferent languages, with the principle 
of their. grammatical formation. 

- The most difficult, in truth the es- 
sential points of the argument remain ; 
—and may be comprised in these two 
questions.—How much of the Hae as 
or lively power belonging to the idea, 
is, by that habit of Association, which 
collects and concentrates upon the sign 
the affection proper to the thing sig- 
nified, effectually transferred upon the 
word ?—How much, in Style, univer- 
sally, of the manner of presenti 
thought, is of the words, and how mw 
is effected in the thought >— 

These two questions answered, and 
the preceding considerations followed 
out, might want not much of exhaust- 
ing the inquiry, which they serve to 
propose. Simply stated, they may re- 
mind us, that the force, in compa i 
tion, proper, distinctively from theideas 
per ar them, to m8 is not, nor 
by those who have endeavoured to fix 
the canons of writing, has ever. been 
accounted of as slightly efficacious. 
The Inquiry, were it even somewhat 
minutely and anxiously pursued, is 
not of nice and vain curiosity ; but ne- 
cessary to the Criticism, as itis link- 
ed with the advancement, or mainte- 
nance—if any induction of their. prin- 
ciples may avail to advance or main- 
tain them—of those Fine Arts, which 
speak to the human Mind by words, 
and which are usually comprehended 
by us under the denominations, Elo- 
quence and Poetry. 





* CaMPsBELL’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


Book III. ch. I. § 3 “ Words consi- 


“ dered as sounds. When I entered on the consideration of vivacity as depending on 
“ the choice of words, I observed that the words may be either proper terms, or 
' rhetorical tropes ; and whether the one or other, they may be regarded not only as 
* signs, but as sounds, and consequently as capable in certain cases of bearing, in some 
* degree, a natural resemblance or affinity to the things signified. The two first articles, 
‘¢ proper terms and rhetorical tropes, I have discussed already, regarding only the 
“* sense and application of the words, whether used literally or figuratively. J¢ re- 
“‘ mains now to consider them in regard to the sound, and the affinity to the subject of which 
* the sound is susceptible. When, as Pope expresseth it, ‘ the sound is made an echo to 
“ the sense,’ there is added, in a certain degree, to the association arising from custom ; 
“ the influence of resemblance between the signs and the things signified ; and this doubtless 
“* tends to strengthen the impression made by the discourse. This subject, I acknowledge, 
“hath been very much canvassed by critics ; I shall therefore be the briefer in my 
* remarks, confining myself chiefly to the two following points. First, I shall in- 
“ quire what kinds of things language is capable of imitating by its sound, and in- 
“¢ what degree it is capable; secondly, what rank ought to be assigned to this spe- 
* cies of exeellence, and in what cases it ought to be attempted.” 
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Dibdin’: Criticism. Now 1: 





(Jan. 


DIBDIN 8 CRITICISM. 


No. I. 


lic,) that Gilbert Wakefield, ~ 

nded with Charles Fox upon 
verbal emendations of Euripides, and 
so forth, and who enjoyed in his day 
considerable reputation as a classical 
scholar—once published a volume of 
Serageens adorned with notes by 
i , by wa 


of specimen of a com- 
edition of that great poet’s works. 
undertaking went no further, but 


this volume having been almost'entire- 
ly converted into neta few 
copies remaining acquire a high merit 
in nsicpenal fele-a'a cepthin anlar 
and ingly, it is laid down at p. 
730,of this “‘ Guide and Companion,” 
that “ Wakefield’s volume is, so far as 
it goes, ONE OF THE MOST SATISFAC- 
TORY PERFORMANCES OF ITS KIND; 
and that it 1s ro BE REGRETTED, he 
felt ae deterred _ am a 
tion mised edition of J 
Warton”!!! foe 
How stands the fact >—True, most 
true it is, that this is “‘ one of the 
most SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCES 
of its xinv,” if, by “ its kind,” is 
meant the great genus of Assrry. 
The work is certainly below all con- 
pram ag pene stupid, asinine, bes 
ially dull and degraded to the utmost 
possible pitch of any man’s satisfac- 


tion. The book not only damned 
Gilbert at ofice as an English critic ; 
but, in the event, utterly damned him 
as @ critic of anything, since people 
in general are not quite so stupid, but 
that they can perceive the extreme 
improbability of an Englishman being 
uite incapable of understanding one of 
e most correct of his own country’s 
authors, and ya pretending to throw 
light upon the dark passages of au- 
thors who wrote some thousands of 
years ago, in a dead and forgotten 
tongue: But to cut matters short at 
once—who does not remember the fa- 
mous quizz on the poetry of folks of 
quality, which some ascribe to Pope, 
others to Swift, others to Arbuthnot, 
but which all agree in considering as 
one of the broadest, if not of the best, 
ieces of quizzification gene in a 
nglish tongue? Well, only be plea- 
sed to see how the first verse of this 
Jjeu-@esprit is introduced and com- 
mented on by the glorious emender 
of Euripides, the keen-sighted pene- 
trator of the mysteries of old Greek 
choruses, the lynx-eyed hero of longs 
and shorts, in this most satisfactory 
ance, the non-completion of 
which is, in the opinion of the Reve- 
rend ‘Thomas wh 7 Dibdin, so 
ly to be “ regret . 
i Ay benevolent reader, what I 
transcribe from this great man’s edi- 
tion ; read, and trust your eyes. 


** SONG BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. (1) 


‘¢ Fluttering, thy purple pinions, (2) 
Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart ; 
I, a slave in thy ini 
Nature must give way to Art. 
Notes by Gilbert Wakefield. 

“(1) This is ascribed to Swift, in Sheridan’s edition, vol. viii. p. 168. I am not 
able to ascertain Se author, nor would it reflect much honour on the genius of either. 
It seems disjointed and obscure. 

“* (2) purple F cong et argh speaks of purple Cupid, and Milton says, with inimi- 
table elegance, Par. Lost, iv. 763 : 


“ Here Love his golden shafts employs ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings.” 
(3) Nature must give way to Art.|—What is the propriety of this observation ? 
and what its application to the'present subject ?” 
Is it not a sweet thing, Christopher, to see one ass clawing another's ears in 
this amiable manner ? C. P. 
Certainly. Goon. C.N. 












Minuia Cantabrigiensia. 
MINUTA CANTABRIGIENSIA. 
Ynyuare rat agarwara.—A thing of shreds and patches, 


I. 


ON THE APPOINTMENT OF ONE WHO HAD NO MUSICAL POWERS, TO A CHORISTER’S PLACE 
AT CAMBRIDGE, MERELY BECAUSE HE WAS A FREEHOLDER OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 








“ A singing man, and yet not sing! 
Come, justify your saws bounty : 
Give us a song.”—“ Excuse me, sir ; 
My voice is—in another county.” 
Il. 
ON A STUDENT BEING PUT OUT OF COMMONS, FOR MISSING CHAPEL. 


To fast and pray we are by Scripture taught : 
O could I do but either as I ought ! 

In both, alas! I err ; my frailty such— 

I pray too little, and I fast too much. 


III. 
ON A PETIT-MAITRE PHYSICIAN. 


When P—-nn—ngt—n for female ills indites, 
Stud ing alone not what, but how he writes, 
The ladies, as his graceful form they scan; 
Cry—with ill-omen’d rapture—*“ Killing man !” 
IV. 
ON THE: MARRIAGE OF A VERY THIN COUPLE. 
St Paul has declared, that when persons, though twain, 
Are in wedlock united, one flesh they remain : 
But had he been by, when, like Pharaoh’s kine pairing, 
Dr D—gl—s of B—n—t used Miss M—nw—r—ng, 
The Apostle, no doubt, would have alter’d his tone, 
And have said, “‘ These two splinters shall now make one bone.” 


v. 
Had thy spouse, Dr Drumstick, been ta’en from thy side, 
in the same way that Eve became Adam’s fair bride, 
And again by thy side on the bridal bed laid ; 
Though thou could’st not, like Adam; have gallantly said, 
“ Thou art flesh of my flesh”—because flesh thou hast none— 
Thou with truth might’st have said, “ Thou art bone of my bone.” 


VI. : 
ON A VERY TINY ANGLE, ENCLOSED AND PLANTED WITH SHRUBS, 


This little garden little Jowett made, 
And fenced it with a little palisade. 

, A little taste hath little Dr Jowett ; 
This little garden doth a little shew it. 


LATINE. 


Exiguum hunc hortum fecit Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus, vallo et muriit exiguo : 

Exiguo hoc horto forsan Jowettulus iste 

Exiguus mentem prodidit exiguam. 












The Grousome Cary/. [dan. 


THE GROUSOME CARYL ; 


Ane most Treuthful Ballant, 


Compilit be Ma Hovace. 


THERE wals ane man came out of the weste, 
And-ane uncouth cary! wals hee, 

"For the bouzely hayre upon his hede 
Wals pirlit with his derke eebree. 


And the feint ane browe had this cary! ava, 
That mortyl man cold see, 

For all from his noz to his sholder blaide 
Wals dufflit rychte fearsomelye. 


And hee nouther hald bonnet, hoze, nor shone, 
Nor sarke nor trewis hald hee, 

But ane short buffe jerking rounde his waiste, 
That hardlye reechyt his knee. 


And hee hald a belt of the gude bullis hyde, 
And ane buckil of irone ald hee, 

And he buir ane pole on his sholder, 
Wals ten lang feite and three. 


Als hee came up by the Craigyeburn, 
With stalwarde steppe and free, 
Hee lokit up to the il- Yoke, 
Als hee wolde take wingis and flee. 


And aye hee keuste his burlye heede 
To yng the hayre from ‘his ee ; 

And hee hemmit and snockerit so awsome loude, 
That the levis shoke on the tree. 


And the lyttel wee burdis helde up their neckis, 
And maide their croppis full sma’, 

And till that cary] wals out of sychte, 
Ane breath they durste not drawe. 


And the wodeman it to his long bille, 
Thynking his lyffe wals gone, 

And ranne behynde the hezil bushe, 
Tille the stalwarde caryl passit on. 


And the deeris- toke to their heelis and ranne, 
With their nozes fro the wynde, 

And till they wonne to Carryfron Gans, 
They nefer lokit them behynde. 





And the verrye doggis of the sheepherd ladis 
Were seizit with burninge dreide, 

For they toke their tailes betweine their houghis, 
And made to the braies with speide : 














The Grousome Caryl. 
And they eshotte out their crookyt tungis, 
In lenthe more than ane spanne, ».. 
And laid their luggis backe to heirneckis,  * 
And whynkit als theye ranne. 


And the oussen cockyt their stupid heedis, 
And swatchyt theire tailis full longe, 

And aye they caiperit.rouhde and rounde, 
And wiste not quhat wals wronge. 


And aye quhan the caryl gave a yowte, 
Or snockerit with belsche and braye, 
Then all the rockis — clatter agayne, 

And nicherit for mylis awaye. 


And the welderis started on the steipe, 
Or scowrit alongis the lee, 

And the lyttil wee kiddis rose from their layris, 
And blette moste erdlischlye. 


But iffe this caryl wals fleshe and blude, 
Or ane monstoure comit fro helle, 

Or risen out of the deepis of the se, 
No manne in the lone colde telle. 


But sickan ane daye and sickan ane fraye, 
Or sickan ane frightesome tale, 

Nevir pat that contraye in dismaye, 
Since God maide Annerdaille. 


For it wals saide ane horryde trayne 
Had passit at the braike of daye, 

Of monstouris haisting out of the weste, 
And bounde for the fellis away. 


The caryl he came to the Greye-Meris Linne, 
Benethe the rorynge steipe, 

And he howckyt ane holle lyke bendyd bowe, 
Ane trenche bothe longe and deipe. 


And he pullit the braiken fro the slacke, 
The hedder fro the hille, 

The rown-tree fro the Straung-Cleuche Linne, 
And the birke of the Raken Guille. 


And seven Scottis ellis of that deipe holle, 
He coverit up cairfullye, 

And there he Jaye with his horrid crewe, 
Unseine be morty]l ee ; 

For no manne dorst come nie that houffe, 
For the lyffe of his bodye. 


But the oussen sancted fro the houmis, 

The welderis fro the brae ; 
Quhille the herdis gromblit throu the londe, 
And wist not quhat til saye. — 
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bes maidis were missyng fro their beddis, 
Before the brikke of the daye, 
And moderis 1 d their tome credlis, 
For the bairnis elyit awaye. 


But worde is gone easte, and worde is gone weste, 
From Yarrawe unto the Ae ; 

And came to the Lord of Annerdaille, 
At Lochess quhare he laye. 


That Lorde he leuche at his vasselmenis tale, 
And he sayde full jocundlye, 

I will wende to the Grey-Meris Linne the morne, 
This grousome cary] to see. 


Lord Annerdaille rose at the skreigh of the daye, 
And mounted his berry-browne steide, 

With foure-and-twentye wale wychte menne, 
To guairde him in tymme of neide. 


And thre stainche blode-hundis at his heile, 
Of the terrouble border brude, 

That weille cold tracke the mydnichte theiffe, 
Or the sheddour of Chrystean blude. 


And quhen hee comit to the Hunter-Heck, 
Och there wals a greeveous maene, 

For somethynge wals myssing over nychte, 
That colde not be tolde againe. 


But hee lousit the leishes of his blode-hundis 
That lokit bothe doure and droye, 

For they nouthir rowit them on the swairde, 
Nor scamperit runde for joye. 


But they snokyd the dewe, and snokyd the dewe, 
And snokit it ouer againe ; 

And the byrsis raise uponne their backis, 
Broschit lyke ane wyld boris maine. 


Then Jowler hee be to youffe, 
With a shorte and ane aungrie tone, 

And German’s ee begoude to glent, 
With a blode-reide glaire thereonne. 


But Harper turnit his flewe to the hevinis, 
And hee gaif ane tout so longe, 

That all the wodis in Moffat-daille, 
With moulesse echois ronge. 


That wals the true and the wairnynge note, 
Awaye wente the hundis amaine, 

And awaye wente the horsmen them behynde, 
With spurre and with steddye reine. 
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But the fordis were deippe, and the bankis were steippe, 


And paithwaye there wals‘none, >) * 
And or they wonne to the Seleothe Burne, 
The braif blode-hundis were gone- L 


But they hearit the echois dynnling on, 
Alonge the cludis so caulme, eS . 

Als gin the spyritis of the fellis _ : 
Were synging their mornyng psaulme. 


And the egill lefte his mistye haime, 
Amiddis the cliffe so grimme, 

And he belted the mornyngis ruddye browe, 
And joinit in the blodye hymme. 


** Spur on, spur on,” cryit Annerdaille 
“ Leiste evil mine hundis betydde, ° 
Gin the reiveris hydde were maide of irne, 
Ane ryving it moste bydde. ”— 


Quhan they came up to the Greye-Meris Linne, 
To the trenche bothe deippe and rm rt 
Lord Annerdaille’s steide turnit runde his heide, 

No farther he dochte gange : 


But aye he scraipyd, and he snori t ° 
And lukyd with wylde dismaye, 

And fain wald haif spoken to his maister ; 
But colde not get worde to saye. 


“«* Who holdis this holle,” eryit Annerdaille, 
“ This denne of dreide and doubte? 

Gin yee bee creaturis of mortyl byrthe, 
I soummont you to come oute.”— 


He hearit ane snockir, and than ane laughe, 
And than ane smotherit screime, 

Als gih the devil had been asleipe 
And wakenit oute of ane dreime. 


And the three blode-hundis youlit aloude, 
Quhan theye hearit their maisteris voyce ; 

For theye were chainit withyne the cave ; 
And frightesome grewe the noise. 


But oute then came the grousome caryl, 
And up on his trenche stode hee, 

And his towzlye hede it kythit als hiche 
Als the hill of Turnberrye. 


Lord Annerdaille hald not worde to saye, 
For his herte it beatte so faste ; 

And thoche he put grette couryge on, 
He stode full sore aghaste. 


Vou. XVII. L 
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And aye hee lokit at the carylis maike, 
And then at his pygmye mennis ;— 

They were no more before his faice 
Than ane serowe of cockis and hennis. 


“ Chryste be mine shielde!” said Lord Aunerdaille, 
“ For als mine faithe shall shwyve, 

If ten such carylis were in the londe, 
They wold swallowe it up alyve.”— 


“ Quhat seike you heire?” quod the gyant cary], 
“‘ Or quhat is your wille with mee ?”— 

“* We seike for oussen, sheipe, and kye, 
And eke for ane faire litlye !”— 


“ You shall haif their bonis then,” said the cary] ; 
“ You shall haif them with righte gode wille, 
Quhan mine gude demis and nobil sonnis 
Haif gnawit at them their fille.”— 


“* Lorde be myne shielde !” quod Annerdaille, 
* And saife me from skaithe and scorne ! 
For the lykis of that I nefer hearit, 
From the daye that I wals borne. 


“‘@ouse forthe myne hundis, thou baisse reiver ! 
If rackle thou woldest not bee.”— 

“ Lothe wold I bee,” the caryl replyit, 
“ For outhir youre golde or fee. 


** Theye will brynge downe the stott but and the stcire, 
The welder and the fleite hynde ; 
Or be dejune to myne gude demis, 
Quhan better they may not fynde.”— 


Lord Annerdaille he waxed wrothe, 
Such thochtis he colde not thole, 

And he vowit to shede the carylis blode, 
And burrye him in his holle. 


“ Art thou for battil ?” the caryl replyit, 
“ That thynge rejoysethe mee ; 

For it will pleisse our stomackis to feiste 
On thyne fatte men and thee.”— 


Hee bore ane polle on his sholder 
Wals ten large feite and three, 

And out of that hee throste ane speire, 
Moste dreadfulle for to see. 


Lord Annerdaille’s men drew out their brandis, 
And flewe on the caryl amaine ; 

But in five re of an ee, 
Ane thirde of them lay slaine. 
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The reste whelit runde their steedis and fledde, 
Swifte als the westlande wynde ; 

But some they quakit and stode agaste, 
Quhan lokinge them behynde: 


For there they saw bothe wyffis and barnis, 
Of frychtsome gyant brode, 

Come runnyng out of the horryde holle, 
And drynke their kinsmenis blode. 


And aye they quaffit the reide warme tyde, 
Their greide it wals so ryffe, 

Then trailit the bodies into the holle, 
Though fleckeryng still with lyffe. 


Lord Annerdaillis men they rode and ranne 
O’er all the Border bounne, 

Till they founde out Johne of Littledeane, 
Ane aircher of gritte rénounne. 


He came to the Gray-Meris Linne ouernighte, 
And dernit him dexterouslye, } 
And there hee watchit for the grousome cary}, 

To walke on his bledye lee. 


Quhan hee had tokyn his sna meale, 
Too baisse quhereon to thynke, 

Then strode hee downe unto the streime 
To taike his mornyng drynke. 


And Johne hee lokit out ouer his denne, 
And sawe the monstour lye ; 

And the littil fisches swatteryng awaye, 
For they thochte the streime gone drye. 


The cary] hee rose up lyke ane tree, 
And toke his steidfaste stande, 
For hee behelde our gode yeomanne 

With bent bowe in his hande. 


Mee dorste not turne him runde to flye, 
Though moche hee hald ane mynde, 
For hee knewe the fleite and flying shafte 

Wolde pierce his herte behynde. 


Our yeomanne sent ane airrowe fleite, 
_ From bowe of the good bay-tree 3 

But the caryl keppyt it in his teethe, 
Als easily als ane flee. 


Another and another flewe, 
With als moche mychte and speide, 
But stille hee keppyt them in his teethe, | 
And chewit them for ane meide. 
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But Johne hee wals ane cunnyng manne, 


Hee seyis his skille by oy 
Hee put two arrowis to his bowe, 
And drewe with mychte and maine : 


The 1 deftly caught the ane 
Full hercelye als it flewe ; 

But the other piercit him throw the breiste, 
And clave his herte in two. 


Hee gaif ane growle—hee gaif but ane, 
It ach all the hillis to rore ; 

Then down hee fell on the Peele-Knowe side, 
And wordis spoke nefer more. 


Then up rose the Lord of Annerdaille 
From ambosche quhair hee laye, 

And hee sackit the carylis grousome holle, 
And herryit it for ane preye. 


But, och ! the sychte wals then displayit 
Of horrour and of paine, 

Lorde graunt that the men of Annerdaille 
May nefer beholde againe ! 


For soche ane wae and salvage schene 
By barde hald never beine sunge, 

It wolde not syng, it wolde not saye 
Be anye Chrystean tunge. 


They toke the lis menzie brode, 
His sonnis and his wyflis three ; 

And they haunkit towis abote their neckis, 
And hangit them on ane tree ; 


Then toke them to their grousome holle, 
For their last horryde roome ; 
And the Gyantis Trensche and the Gyantis Grave 
Will kythe till the daye of doome. 


Now, long live Jamis, our nobil Kyng, 
And Lord Annerdaille, long live hee, 

And long live John of Littledeane, 
Quha set this countrye free. 


Some saide those gyantis were brotal bestis, 
And soulis they colde haif none, 
Some saide they had, but shoke their hedis, 





And wonderit quhare they were gone. 


Till Peter of Bodisbecke hee came forthe, 
With prufis of the verye beste, 
That put ane end to the dispute, 
set the lande at reste : 
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For Peter wals out at eventyde, 
Upon his heightis, I wotte, 

And Peteris eyne colde see full weille 
Quhat other mennis colde notte. 








So Peter behelde ane flocke of deilis, 
Lyke greifous hoddye-crawis, 

And ilk ane hald ane gyantis soule 
A-writhing in its clawis. 


They flewe als they were bounne to helle, 


Sw 


als the fyerie flaime, 


But they drappit the fiendis in Gallowaye, 


The place 


whence theye caime ; 


They flewe ouer bonny Annerdaille, 
And ouer the Nythe they flewe ; 

But they drappit the soulis in Gallowaye, 
Als the worste helle they knewe. 


Mage the Lorde preserve bothe manne and beiste 
hat treade this yirde belowe, 
And littil bairnis, and maydenis fayre, 

And graunt them graice to growe ; 


And may never ane reude uncouthlye gueste 
Come their blessit bowris withynne ; 


And neuer ane cary! be seine 


Lyke him of the Greye-Meris Linne. 








LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
No. XX. 


To Malachi Mullion, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Sec. of C. North, Esq. E.B.M. 


In days when our King Tommy rang, 
His beuk it cost but half-a-crown, 
We thocht it was a groat ower dear, 
And caa’d the Taylor thief and loun! 


My pear SECRETARY, 

Ir was well remarked by one of 
our cleverest contributors, Napoleon 
ray slay (Heaven rest his soul !) 
that there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. This pas 
seul, after a month’s deliberation, has 
been resolutely taken by Taylor, the 
Trimmer, and certainly the effect has 
been prodigious. We all remember 
how sublime was the Old Series of the 
Lonpon! We all behold how ridicu- 
lous is the New ; and accordant to the 
creed of the Corsican, reverence is turn- 
ed into contempt. Instead of eyes up- 
lifted methodistically towards the re- 
volution of that heavenly body, mouths 
wide and silent as barn-doors, hands 
clasped, and knees slightly bent in 


unconscious adoration,—now ecce eyes 


leering like the gre les of the 
Ettrick Shepherd Birnscle, mouths 
gullering ws, hands performing 


on that exquisite instrument the Scote 
tish fiddle, and knee and elbow keep- 
ing time together in a concerto be- 
tween a chuckle and a crow, This is 
not the picture of me alone, Timothy 
Tickler, but of the small body of sub- 
scribers in general to the Dunciad. 
“‘ Look, look at tHE Lonpon ! my 
gracious! only look at the London! 
—Twig the New Series !—Well, this 
beats cock-fighting !—Price three shil- 
lings and sixpence !—unconscionable 
extortion—oh! for a barrel of Powl- 
doodies, or a demi-gallon of potheen !” 

Joking apart, and to treat the New 
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Series seriously, devil take me if, 
since the day on which I was kittled, 
saw I ever such a Magazine as this! 
With the deepest humility and con- 
trition do I now confess my own stu- 
pidity, which at times has been more 
than I could well bear; but hence- 
forth, I will pluck up my spirits, by 
remembering the New Sentes. Sure- 
ly, Mullion, my stupidity never equal- 
led this !—I ouas a friend, whom 
I have ever rnd § a friend, and, I hope, 
treated as such, both inter fam. and 
coram pop. for the greater part of half 
a century, if ever I appeared to be so 
alarmingly near my last? Yes, Mul- 
lion, with you I have used no disguise. 
You have attended me in my stupid- 
est moments, when “ none were by to 
hear” but your worthy self; you 
have seen me lean my forehead in 
unidea’d despair, now on my hand, 
now on the e of the table, while 
glass and tumbler yielded a sympho- 
nious and spiritless response to the’ 
ululation of their master’s grief—You 
have seen, Mullion, those dim, dull, 
dozing, dawnering, dying, dead eyes 
of mine, gradually shut up in their 
blue wrinkled sockets—You have 
heard that most alarming of all symp- 
toms, — the marless groan in 
which the very verb loses his authori- 
ty, erns the accusative no mere. 
— You have beheld my organ of Self- 
Esteem, which, in size, is second only 
to that of a Simpson, torpid as the cau- 
sality of a Poole—and wept to think, 
that things seemed in a fair train to 
ualify me for a contributor to the 
hrenological Journal—Ali this and 
more have you seen, and now, on 
your conscience and your eredit, by 
your hopes of heaven, and of your 
provision-warehouse, as a christian, 
and a contributor, I ask you, with 
my hand upon my heart, and a face 
beaming with the simplest sincerity, 
if ever, by day or night, gloom or glim- 
amer, you had any reason to suspect 
that ? was about to commence idiot 
on my own account, with such a ca- 
pital and stock on hand as any one 
er in this concern of the New 
Serres? If you must answer in the 
affirmative, out with it at once—let 
me know the uttermost extent of my 
imbecility—I am prepared to hear 
the worst—at my time of life the 
shock need not be v I am 
gratefu) for the past. Yet if my in- 


tellect be indeed pronounced on a le- 
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vel with ‘the London, why, “ wha 
Cato did and Addison approved can- 
not be wrong ;” and at least, my Mul- 
lion, let it not be remembered on my 
epitaph. 

Why, what a blundering blockhead 
this Taylor must be! You know, 
that, not long since, he came crawling 
out, at the point of North’s rod, from 

accumulation. of six months’ filth 
and slime, a perfect Grub of an Edi- 
tor, and began biting away at the 
pened iron, in total forgetfulness of 
is want of teeth. You then saw the 
Grub disenpesr into the interior of his 
palace, with all the pomposity of a 
flying beetle into his horse-dung, ob- 
viously mistaking himself for a Gad- 
fly, and indulging in the dear delusion 
ot a sting. Now, once more, he sallies 
forth an enormoys Bymmer—a mani- 
fest Drone—with posteriors out of all 
proportion. to his little short flimsy 
wings,—and. There now, Mul- 
lion, did not I tell you so, down up- 
on the pavement drops the Shard- 
born, and blunders with a groan into 
the gutter. 

But easy—casy—let us drop all en- 
tymological nalities, and take an- 
other look at the New Series. Pray, 
may I, ask, what barn-door fowl 
scratched this ground-plan of the 
Tuames Quay? But I shall suppose 
my dear Mullion in his own corner 
over his jug, while I read aloud the 
first paragraph of the leading article 
of the first number of the New Se- 
ries. 

“ All those who consider the ‘ appa- 
relling of the state’ as a matter of some 
consequence, must hail with pleasure the 
growing disposition to improve the ap- 
pearance and convenience of the country 
at large, and the metropolis in particular : 
Soane, Nash, and Macadam, are stoning 
all the streets to death as though they 
were so many St Stephens. In the em- 
bellishment of our city it would be well 
to remember that London is the metro- 
polis, not merely of England, but of the 
whole British empire ; an empire which, 
comprising its dependencies in Asia, 
Africa, and America, as well as in Eu- 
rope, in point of population is exceeded 
by few, and, considering its wealth, know- 
ledge, intellectual energy, commercial en- 
terprize, and the consequent moral and 
physical power, perhaps unequalled by 
any, ancient or modern. The. capital of 
such an empire ought to possess a com~ 
mensurate character, On the contrary, 
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London, in its improvements or embel- 
lishments, has scarcely kept pace with the 
provineial towns. It is but, like one of 
its booksellers, a proprietot of a series of 
very indifferent Highways and Byeways. 
The houses crowd together and jostle like 
their inhabitants at an election, or in a 
Caledonian chapel. There is not even a 
good leading street to connect the two 
grand divisions, the City and West End 
of the Town. The best of them, that by 
the Strand, Fleet-Street, and St Paul’s 
Church Yard, presents a tortuous, un- 
seemly, and, for the most part, narrow 
passage, disturbed by cross thoroughfares, 
jatting churehes, and elephants’ man- 
sions ; it is also so invariably ehoked by 
stoppages, as to wage continual warfare 
against business. 

“ People quite forget the importance 
of the public buildings and the public 
avenues to their daily comfort and conve- 
nience; and it would take an entire pa- 
per to shew the influences of all kinds 
which the position and the construction 
of a city have upon the morals and ha- 
bits of its inhabitants—many of them are 
very evident. If a town is composed of 
small houses, and spread over an immense 

» communication will be difficult, 
anid social intercourse obstructed, and, of 
course, diminished.”’ 

Oh! my Mullion, mildest of men, 
what beauty of expression ! “ a grew- 
ing disposition to improve the conve- 
nience of the country at large.” Our 
scribe of the New Series here means 
“ the out-of-door nature” of the Cock- 
neys, which is now beginning “to lie 
more convenient to town ;”—* stoning 
all the streets to death, as if they were 
so many St Stephens !”” What profound 
knowledge, and striking application 
of Holy Writ ! what beautiful expres- 
sion given to the scientific disco- 
very of streets being now, for the first 
time, made of stones! how novel the 
similitude, yet how natural and ob- 
vious, as soon as made, between a long 
street under the process of Macadam- 
ization, and him the first martyr ! The 
delighted reader wonders how 2 resem- 
blance so strong at all agen had ne- 
ver presented itself to his own pensive 
imagination ! that it should first have 
appeared in the New Series of the 
London, Anno Domini 1825! But 


with what perfect ease and mastery 
does the gifted author of rue THames 
Quay turn from poetry to prose, from 
fancy to fact, from martyrology to sta- 
tisties! ‘It WOULD BE WELL TO RF- 
MEMBER THAT LONDON If THE ME- 
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TROPOLIS NOT MERELY OF ENGLAND, 
BUT OF THE WHOLE Britisn Pm- 
rrre!” Guthrie, thou god of my youth- 
ful idolatry, hide thy head for ever— 
Pinkerton; thou Goth of my riper years, 
carry thy quartos to the Pozzi—Malte 
Brun, listen thou unto the wizard, 
“ Lonpow 18 THE METROPOLIS OF 
Enc Lanp.” Yes, it is indeed ; and.“ it 
would be well to remember” it. Let 
the great truth be written in letters of 
gold, that he who'tuns may read. But 
this is not allfor what is the whole 
British empire? why, it is ** an em- 
pire, (vide supra,) which, comprising 
its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, as well as tn Europe, in point 
of population ix exceeded hy few ; and, 
considering its wealth, knowledge, tn~ 
tellectual energy, commercial enter- 
fan and the consequent moral and phy= 
SIC er, perhaps unequalled 
aacicat dr wodbre hl F Mulliog, wo 
boy, had you any idea of that >—wi 
you ever again argue with me against 
pular education ? If you do, “* you 
will do well to remember that London 
is the metropolis of England,” and 
that the article Toames Quay, in 
which that mighty truth was first for- 
mally promulgated, was written “ py 
A Paviour.” 

Since the days of Akenside, we haye 
had no such imaginative writer as 
Paviour. ‘ London is but. like one.of 
its booksellers, a proprietor of a series 
of very indifferent 8 ole and Bye» 
ways.’ — Sly, satirical dog! » Each 
street alittle ago was like St Stephen; 
and now the whole of London, “ the 
metropolis, not merely of England, 
but of the whole British empire,” is 
like “‘ one of its booksellers!” Daman 
the idiot, Mullion,—isn’t that enough 
to send No. I. of ‘the New Series of 
the London into the paper-box of your 
cigarium ? yet I question if a leaf of 
such material would light a cigar. ft 
is fit only for a pipe at the Pig and 
Whistle. ; 

Forgive this sally—but, my dear 
English Opium-Eater, I insist upon 
ger reading aloud to our friend Ale 

n Cunninghame, the following sen- 
tence, written in Italics, as Hogg calls 
them ; and if you do not both agree 
with me in declaring it, not only at 
the head of all periodical, but also of 
all idiotical composition, my name is 
not Timothy Tickler. 

“* People quite forget the importance of 
the public buildings and the public avenue 
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to their daily comfort and convenience ; and 
st would take an entire paper to shew the in- 
fluences of all kinds which the position ard 
the. construction ofa city have upon the mo- 
rals and habits of its inhabitants—many 

them are very evident. If a town is com- 





of course, diminished.” 

No oom singe 300 blockhead ; I 
give you the lie di If a town is 
spread over an immense space, I main- 
tain that communication will be much 
easier, social intercourse cleared of all 
obstruction, and, of course, increased. 

What comes next ?—Tue Vacrant 
Act. . This isa comical rogue,—I know 
him—You remember the kicking he 
received on. a me rE occasion = a 
reporter in the Old Times, a degra- 
dation far beyond that of the tread- 
mill. .Take the following as a speci- 
men_of the rogue’s manner :— 

“ John Mowes; sleeping in an open 
shed, and not.being able to give a good 
account of himself. (P. 31.) 

“ Marry! a legal settlement under a 
hedge! poor Mr and Mistress Smith! 
* Hail, wedded pair ! Connubial comfort, 
hail !’'—John Mowes too,—caught in the 
fact of sleeping in an open shed,—how 
could he, without a lie, give a good ac- 
count of himself?—There are, however, 
hundreds of such hard cases as these in 
the prison returns ! 

“We come now to the report of Wil- 
liam Matthews. 

“ William Matthews; going to the 
Swan Inn, at Horsham, St Faith,-and be- 
having himself in a very outrageous and 
abusive manner to s Elizabeth, the 
wife of George Kerry, of the said ism, and 
threatening to destroy the said inn, and— 
had no money to pay his reckoning !—One 
calendar month’s hard labour, and whip- 
ped. (P. 69.) . 

“A very Thurtell of vagrants is this, 
—this William Matthews. —Outrageous 
to Mrs Kerry, who, perhaps, however, 
herself did not draw of the mildest,—but 
then threatening to destroy the inn !— 
the Swan !——Threatening to destroy the 
Swan, a most ancient crime !—and, not 
stopping here,—but, not having money to 
pay his reckoning !—Out upon him! The 
wheel was made for such a miscreant. 

“ Frederic is ; threatening to leave 
his wife to the parish! (P. 41.) 

* A parlous legacy ! - 

“By the way, we do not find this sort 
of threat strictly punishable under the act. 

“ Thomas Lounds ; unlawfully playing 
at a certain game, called pricking the 


? to’ 
ent, thereby enticing people to ple. 


“We do not find the Rev. Mr Bun- 
tingford, or Archdeacon —————-,_ racked 
for dabbling in guinea whist, or Squire 
Holyoak for vitiating the Melton. hunt 
with ecarté. 

“ James Birch ; for singing ballads in 
the public streets, &c. (P. 89.) 

“ What a blessing not to be born mu- 
sical—the House of Correction is now 
your only musical box. At p. 101, we 
find ‘ John Voice ran away, arid left his 
child chargeable to the parish of Al- 
beurne.’ Doubtless he ran away with 
the best intentions; for, for him to stay 
wascriminal. What could he do?—‘ Voz, 
et preterea nihil !’—The wheel was all 
before him, where to choose.” 

This irresistible irony’ is followed 
up by a letter from Hookey Walker 
to the editor, which I,- at first pe- 
rusal, opined to be fictitious, but I now 
see that it is from a real vagrant of 
that name, well known about the sub- 
urbs of London, (the metropolis, not 
only of Great Britain, but of the whole 
British empire, an empire containing, 
&c.) Then comes a sort of postscript 
by the editor, who relapses into the 
following most elegant badinage.— 
Come, Mr Taylor, come forward, if 
you please, once more, before an ad- 
miring public, and protest that, from 
** a good feeling,” you gave, with your 
prim a pan! Baa your, “ im. 
primatur.” 

At p.18, we have Thomas Moore for 
selling the Great Stambridge breeches, 
acrime which he can only have com- 
mitted in some moment of anacrecntic 


hilarity. 

“ At p. 27, Thomas Little stands 

charged on the oath of a constable, arid 
on his own confession. It will be remem- 
bered that this gentleman put as a motto 
in the title-page to his little production, 
‘¢ Lusisse pudet,” little thinking it would 
conduct him to the tread-mill. 
» “ At p. 43, we have Campbell for not 
giving a good account of himself (we 
feared. his connexions with the New 
Monthly would do him no good)—and at 
p- 30, we meet with Scott begging. 

“ At p. 54, Mrs Marty Ann Clarke; idle 

and disorderly. ‘ To this complexion 
must she come at last !’ 
_ “ Atp. 25, Samuel Rogers ; wandering 
abroad, lodging in ale-houses, and being 
unable to give a good account of him- 
self. 

“ Perhaps this * talented’ person was 
not blessed with . pleasures of me- 

l 
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mory just at the moment he was uncer 
pros the 


‘¢ James Smith, of rejected popularity, i 
idle, wandering, and drinking at pra 
He is, unquestionably, an 

ine and vagabond. His 


nor written. in the 
Bolton A F any young 
lady take Barry Conall, wad Jentl 
stupify him over the fumes of a smi 
, in shape and size like a tea-pot, 
t a crow-quill into his hand, bring 
a Sana and insist on the wand of 
the é hizing a nightin- 
gale, wr oburromne or weil would 
she expect than 
“ Fine bird, who mournest o’er the by- 
‘gone hours, . 
Like one of life complaining or great 


Wrongs “ 
Turn hither ! and, fine bird; o’er Bolton 
‘Too much ) spread thy wealth 
aa y 
: of song,” 


Now, if this be Barry, or of the Barry 
breed, we shall not be long without a 
few heathen divinities, and here they 
come, ready cut and dry. 

“ For never since the Phrygian mood 
was heard, 
Sak Seer: POR the Dorian pipe grew 


With. melancholy meaning,—such as 
stirr’d 

The mermaids’ music, when the stars 
could witch 

Old Ocean to his depths, or Triton’s word 

Alarm’d the waters of the salt-sea-ditch ! 

Where Calpe mocks the moon—has 
aught been known , 

To mate the words thou sighest in green- 
woods lone. 


Sing on! Sing on, dear bird! a home 
or More green 

Than this grew never on. green earth, 
’ Fashion'd those antique dreams wherein 
Thessalian Tempé, and the streams which 
Through valleys, on whose slopes rough 
‘. -Fauns did lean, 

When poets of old Greece saw sylvan Pan, 
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And Naiads dashing from their silver. 
springs,— 

And all which verse or fable sweetly 
sings.” 

Our —whoever he be—resti 
under so shade of his lnupaldetaidan 
himself ‘“‘ Umbroso.” But he was 
bound to finish the address—and he 
has used the’ ingale extremely ill, 
and Bolton-A not a little scur« 
vily, by giving way to “ a Broora~ 
PHIcAL Memorr oF Mr Liston.” 

Here is a copy of verses by the As- 
tronomer Royal. of the New Series. 
The subject is a fallen star. The As- 
tronomer Royal, it would appear, saw 
a star fall out of the firmament one 
night lately, an occurrence by no 
means uncommon in that part of. the 
heavens which over Cockney- 
Land. No intelligence reached 
the Observatory of its having been 
picked up, neither is its course inti- 
mated by the Astronomer Royal. It 
was, no doubt, towatds Hampstead. 


“ Toe FALLEN Sraz. 
** A star is gone! a star is gone ! 
There is a: blank in heaven ! 


” One of the cherub quire has done 


His aery course this even. 

“ He sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for ages there ; 
And lent his music to the quire 
That haunts the nightly air. 


“ But when his thousand years were past, 
With a cherubic sigh 

He vanish’d with his car at last,— 
For even cherubs die. 


“ Hear how his angel-brothers mourn © 
The minstrels of the spheres ! 

Each chiming sadly in his turn, 
And dropping splendid tears. 


« The planetary Sisters all 
Join in the fatal song, 

And weep their hapless brother’s fall, 
Who sang with them so long. 


« But deepest of the choral band 
’ ‘The lunar Spirit 


“« From the deep chambers of the dome 
Where sleepless Uriel lies,} 





© « In the music of the spheres, the moon is said to contribute the gravest 


most-sonorous part of the harmony.” 
+ “ Uriel,—the angel of the sun.” 
Vou. XVII. ° 


M 





“ The thousand car-bound cherubim, 
The wandering Eleven,. 
join to chant the dirge of him 
Who fell just now from heaven.” 


Match me that, Mullion. Read it 
_ over again, and tell me if you ever 
read the like before. How do you ac~ 
count for the universal blindness of 
mankind to so very marked an occur 
rence as this, right over their heads and 
houses? It must have happened in the 
day-time—or perhaps at night, when 
all the world, and his wife, were asleep. 
It is well worth a place, however, in 
the Obituary. Now, mind my words ; 
we shall be having this astronomical 
ninny figuring away in the New Se- 
ries.—Stanzas for music, by the au- 
thor of the Fallen Star. The Cock- 
neys will be carrying about tu1s Porm 
for weeks to come, spouting it into 
each other’s noses—“ It is full of ge~ 
nius, sir—full of passion—not only 
fancy, but imagination. What ma- 
jesty of sound in ‘ The wandering 
, Eleven !’—It reminds one of Keats. 
Had you seen how Hazlitt stared at 
the first recitation—Nothing finer in 
Wordsworth ” Yes, Mullion, it is 
thus the bantams of Cockaigne gocrow- 
ing over each little addled article, as 
if it were absolutely the egg ofa Phoe- 
nix, if such a thing might be su 
sed, till you, a North, —— . or- 
ive me—per my own thoughtless 
Self_takes it dp Ste his thn: en 
och hone aree !—the*shell breaks, and 
forthwith there is a splutter of puru- 
. lent matter, that would never have 
_ become chickified, had it been sat upon: 
for months by a whole New Series of 
and. ganders, 
But here comes the great Spanish 
Ass, upwards of 14 hands high. Gen- 
tlemen, you shall hear him bray. 


« BriocRAPHICAL MEMOmR 
Mr Liston. 

“ The. subject of our memoir is line- 
ally descended from Johan de L’Estonne, 
(see Doomesday Bovk, where he is so 
written,) who came in with the Conque- 
ror, and had lands awarded him at Lup- 
ton Magna, in Kent. His particular me- 
rits or services, Fabian, whose authority 
I chiefly foliow, has forgotten, or perhaps 
thought it immaterial to specify. Fuller 
thinks that he was standard-bearer to 
Hugo de Agmondesham, a powerful Nor- 
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man baron, who was slain by the hand of 
Harold himself, at the fatal battle of 
Hastings. Be this as it may; we finda 
family of that name flourishing some cen- 
turies later in that county.. John Dellis- 
ton, knight, was High-Sheriff for Kent, 
accoriling to Fabian, guinto Henrici Sexti ; 
and we trace'the lineal branch flourish- 
ing downwards—the orthography vary- 
ing, according to the unsettled usage of 
the times, from Delleston to Leston, or 
Liston, between which it. seems to have 
alternated, till; in the latter end of the 
reign of James I., it finally settled into 
the determinate and pleasing dissyllabic 
afrangement which it still retains, Ami- 
nadab Liston, the eldest male represen- 
tative of the family of that day, was of 
the strictest order of Puritans.”’ 


No; you are wrong, I assure you 
he is not a mule—he isa bona fide ge- 
nuine ass, and I could shew you his 

igree ; but you are always so cur. 
eile obstinate, and so proud of your 
natural history. Well, then, hear him 
bray once’ more. I say he is an ass; 
¢ In the midst of some, most pathetic 

, the parting of Jaffier with his 


. dying friend, for instance, hié would .sud- 


denly be surprised with a fit of violent 
horse-laughter.. While the spectators 
were. all sobbing before him with emo- 
tion, suddenly one of those grotesque 
faces would peep out upon him, and he 
could not resist the impulse. A timely 
excuse once or twice served his purpose, 
but ‘no audience could be expected to- 
bear repeatedly this violation of the ‘con- 
tinuity of feeling. He describes them 
(the illusions) as so many demons haunt- 
ing him, Land” paralysing every effect. 
Even now, I am told, he cannot recite 
the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, even in 
private, without immoderate bursts of 
laughter.” 


Now, Mullion, are not all your 
doubts removed ?* ; 

I remember some months ago, that 
Snug the Joiner, in the Lion’s Head, 
roared out to his subscribers, that no 
— everreviewed any new books, 
and that therefore he was going to 
begin. He does so, in the New Se+ 
ries. And with what book ?—Don 
Juan !! Snug supposes that so wicked 
a book cannot have been read much, 
and therefore he proposes to perform 
the same operation on Don Juan as 
Mr Bowdler of Bath performed upon 
Wicked Will of Warwickshire, He 





* Yes, he is an ass, —M: Mullion. 
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‘is going to reprint the poem, wifhdut 
the naughty a order mp 
may be perused to advan y the 
same virgins who read the following 
Vision or Hoans. . P 

Yes! lo. and behold-—a, Vision or 
Hoans !—Why scratchest thou thy 
head,. my dear Mullion? Why, Lon- 
don Maga is quite a woman of the 
world ; nay, verily; a of the 
town, and her mirth is, most indeco- 
rous;. How shocking must her slang 
be to the chaste ears and “‘ good feel- 
ing” of her keeper, Mr: Taylor ! What 
will Mrs Fry say? She used to be a 
very demure fernale, somewhat home- 
ly, no doubt, and not very captivating ; 
but, although I “thought her prattle to 
he tedious,” there was a rosy puden- 
cy about her lips, that once a-month 
Was not so much amiss to an old sub- 
scriber. But now—fye on it—equi- 
voque, double-entendre, and down- 
right, plain-spoken, ‘ sk uddery,” 
is with her the order of the day. Now. 
for the Vision of Horns, 
iis (al of raion) tee is om = 

ivehim) becomes clear~ 

sighted Tig ales and, to his utter 
dismay, observes that every man of 
his acquaintance is e-em, and 
this important: information he com- 
municates, at the rate of ten guineas 
a-sheet, to London, “ which is the me- 
tropolis, not merely of Great Britain, 
but of the whole British empire.” His 
friends ‘are all interesting characters, 
and they all belong to the most inte- 
resting” professions. We have Dick 
Mitis, a cheesemonger ; Dulcet, a con- 
fectionér ; Placid, an annuitant ; and 
vatious clerks of the ‘India-House. 
Elia, even in his dreams, is addicted 
to the very best society ; and among 
these delightful citizens he introduces 
also no less a man than a colonel— 
yes, an absolute colonel in the army. 


Dick Mitis, the little cheesemonger 
in St ——__—"5, Passage, was the first that 
saluted me, with his hat of—you know 
Dick’s way’ to a customer—and, I not 
being aware of him, he’ thrust a strange 
beam into my left eye, which pained and 
grieved me. exceedingly; but, instead of 
apology, he only grinned and fleered in 
my faee,as much as to say, “it is the cus- 
tom of the country,’ and passed on. 


>] had searce time to send a civil 


message to his lady—whom I have al- 
ways admired as @ pattern of a wife, and 
de indeed take Dick and her to be a mo- 
del of conjugal agreement and harmony 
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—wlieri I felt an ugly smart if my neck, 
as if something had gored it behind, and 
turning’ round, it was my old frierid ‘and 
neighbour, Dulcet, the confectionér, who, 
meaning to be pleasant, had thrust his 
protuberarice right imto me Hh ren 
seemed proud of his power of offending.” 
eet 
0 nee ah i ‘over ‘the 
cariedren eet. How kien the 
of his ‘satire, and ‘yet how ‘light 
wielded his weapon! “ ‘Now,” cot- 
tinues the‘ oo and’ original 
Elia of the ae ;” © 1 was assailed 
right and left, till, in my own’ defence, 
T was obliged ‘to ‘walk sidelitig’ and 
wary, and look about me, as you guard 
your eyes in London’ streets ; for the 
orns thickened and came at me like 
the ends of umbrellas, poking in one's 
face. They Ho. Ti Brow, a ete 
gerous weapons they protrude in fron 
and will stick i Pest’ trietids with 
provoking complacency.” How. like 


the language of a dream! How far 
superior to pea pose: 
Why 
hark: 


Kubla-Khan ! 
Spearean ! But 


it is quite S 

“‘ Desiring to be better informed of 
the ways of this extraordinary people, I 
applied myself to,a fellow of some: assu.- 
rance, who (it appeared) acted as a sort 
of interpreter to strangers—he was dress- 
ed in a military uniform, and strongly 
sembled Colonel ———, of the Guards; 
—and ‘ Pray, sir,” said I; “have all. the in- 
habitants of your city these troublesome 
excrescences ? IT beg pardon, I see yor 
have none. You perhaps are single.* 
8 aa sit,” he ‘replied with a smile, 
é e most patt we have, but not all’ 
alike. There are some,’ like Dick, that 
sport but one tumescence. ‘Their ladies 
have been tolerably faithful—have con 
fined themselves to a single aberration or 
so—these we call Unicorns. Dick, you 
must know; is my Unicorn. |He spoke 
this with an air of invincible assurance. } 
Then we have Bicorns, Tricorns, aniso 
on up. to Millecorns, , [Here methought 
I crossed and blessed myselfin my dream. }. 
Some again we have-—there goes one—= 
you. see how happy the rogue looks-— 
how he walks. smiling, and perking up 
his face, as if he thought himself the only 
man! He is not married yet, but on 
Monday next he to the-altar the 
accomplished widow Daeres, relict of our 
laté sheriff.’ u3% 

* 6T geey sit,’ said I, * ant? observe that 
he is happily free from the national goitre, 
(let me éall it,) which distinguishes most 
of your countrymen.’ ; , 
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“ ¢ Look a little more narrowly,” said 


wards, as has been said, in the fashion of 
the old pig-tails; and as there was no- 
thing obtrusive or ostentatious in them, 
nobody took any notice of it.” 

I once more beg you, my good-feel- 


ing friend, Mr Taylor of Fleet-street, 
publisher of so many books of practi- 


' cal cr a peruse the above! Do 


it fit for your young female 
subscribers, sir? Is such loathsome 
ribaldry a pretty Christmas-box, or 


New-year’s gift, for your town and 
frends, think ye? is the pic- 


is a plain, and dissyllable, in 
comparison with ake laboured and 
sy. strain of and inde- 
ieve the real Elia 
wrote this. It is liker the drunken 
drivelling of the “ celebrated critic.” 
But be it whose it may, it would dis- 

St Giles—as w the following 

ity sicken Bartholomew's Hos- 


* Some had great corrieous stumps, 
seemingly torn off and bleeding. These, 
the in warned me, were hus- 
bands who had retaliated upon their 
wives, and the badge was in equity di- 
vided amongst them.” 


The Vision concludes thus,— 

“ He was going on at this rate, and I 
was getting insensibly pleased with my 
friend's manner, (I had been a little shy 
a at first, ) when the dream suddenly 

me, vanishing—as Virgil speaks— 
duh deheting 
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“ 2 was getting insensibly pleased with my 

JSriend’s manner! !” * 

O Lord! with the manner of 
this fetid Fool! and only think “as 
Virgi ;” Virgil, the most elegant 
spirit of antiquity, alluded to by a 
Cockney! But, what brutal stupidity 
in the whole conception of the con- 
cern! and this too from ter omy 
on the geniys of Hogarth ! Impossible. 

Rart-ways. Very well, let us take 
a drive. Softly—softly—this article 
must be by the Stot. O ! my prophetic 
soul, it is even so. For we are told, 
“ vide the Scotsman Newspaper,” &e. 
Now, I will be if I do, “ vide” 
any such vulgar idiot. But you, Mul- 
lion may “‘ vide” if you choose, page 33. 

* On & well-made road a horse will 
draw one ton, in a cart weighing about 
7 ewt., or about 3000ib., ata rate of two 
miles an hour. Ona rail-way of the best 
construction he will draw, at the same 
rate of travelling, about 15 tons; let us 
call this 30,000lb., for the convenience of 
having round numbers ; and on a canal 
he will draw about 30 tons in a boat . 
weighing 19 tons, or about 90,000Ib. 
Hence, on a rail-way, the draught of a 
horse is ten times, and on a canal thirty 
times, a8 great ason a well-made road. 
Now, a rail-way costs about three times, 
and a canal about nine times, as much as 
a good road; and it is probable that the 
expense of keeping them in repair is in 
proportion to the original outlay. It is 
obvious,. therefore, if rail-ways should 
come into general use, that the expense 
of transporting commodities will be about 
two-thirds less than on the best roads. 

“ With respect to the advantages of a 
rail-way over a canal, which is the ques- 
tion here principally at issue, we may ob- 
serve, in the first place, that if a horse 
power effect three times as much ona 
canal as on a rail-way, the original cost 
and subsequent repairs of a canal are 
about three times as great ; consequent- - 
ly, a canal will require about the same 
rates or dues to repay the proprietors as 
a rail-way. It must next be observed, 
that this comparison relates entirely to 
the transporting of goods at iwo miles an 
hour. .Now it is easy to shew, that so 
long as horse power is employed on ca- 


* mals, and they are not sufficiently deep 


and broad to admit the application of 
steam, this rate of transporting goods 
cannot be increased without an increase 
of freight, which would entirely destroy 
their superiority over roads. We have 
seen that a horse will. draw about 
90,000ib. at the rate of two miles an 
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hour. If we increase the velocity of the 
boat the resistance will also be increased, 
The resist- 


velocity. Since 90,000Ib., therefore, is 
drawn at the rate of two miles an hour 


by one horse ; ; 

_ At 4 miles an hour it would require 4 

; horses, 
6 . Se er RMAs 
Dh 0 ih Ww et 6 et 

‘ 12 om . . a 36 

Or, 

‘ “At 4 miles an hour, the draught of 1 

horse will be about 22,000Ib. 

6 . . ° . . . 10,000 
8 . . . . . . . 5000 
12 . . . * ° . 2000.” 


Information such as this, could not 
have been communicated to the public, 
without a new series—half-a-crown a 
Number was too low a price! and 
the balaam-box would otherwise have 
burst. Towards the conclusion of this 
affair, I see a most elegant compliment 
to America, What wide know 
of the New world is here exhibited ! 

_ RatL-ROADS HAVE ALREADY EX- 
CITED THE STRONGEST FEELINGS OF 
INTEREST IN AMERICA, THAT THEA- 
TRE, WHERE EVERY FACULTY OF HU- 
MAN NATURE, AND EVERY DISCOVERY 
IN ART AND SCIENCE, IS DEVELOPED 
WITH SUCH MIRACULOUS ENERGY!” 
Bah! Bah! Bah! 

3 Why, en has not the above 
stuffabout rail-roads previously a ™ 
So 

In newspa) y sho 
such stuff a . » Now, would you 
believe it, my lucid analysis of 
this ninny Number, of which Namby 
Pamby, - must-be the editor, that 
it is puffed like a soap-bubble,‘in the 
airy columns of the Morning Chron. ? 
The advertising scribe therein says, 


that the New Series “ has a more 
worldly character” than the Old Lon- 
don ; and the publishers have also paid 
for ‘an advertisement in the New 
Fo oe gener set ae we 
change in the 


torship, and a vast 
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accession of new Num 
aoe the lie to his own 

pe o dashioealel . 
for does he not declare that a few 


Hl 


ERE 
i 
| Hin 


BE 
hi 
if 
i 
1 


! 
| 


EE 


vy rustling 

and then let it drop, squelch 
upon the floor, and the old boy will 
know its whole character without more 
ado. It will thus speak’ for itself. 
Meanwhile, having determined not to 
suffer such an imposition, I have writ- 
cchen apie depeagnen hatin Leah; 
other to poor Lamb, 

ing an explanation. I have 
also sent off a few lines to “‘ Honest 


& 
] 


80, it is certainl 
should not have of it: But 
bald ibnengpeahl tiene Siilien 
news travel hitherwards. Yesterday 
I had a visit from.a man, who appear- 
ed with his wife and two children, but 
aa hell mesg ; _ 
Spring, marriage I have 
not, up to this blessed hour, heard of 
through any other channel. Mrs T. 
sends her love, and I am, my dear 
Mullion, yours affectionately, 
‘i T. Tickizs. 
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THE LITERARY SOUVENIR.* 


‘Tus is a volume that Christopher 
€ t to have reviewed—its 
beauty and. accomplishments would 


have softened the natural and nangined 
God bid iotellstanl comntecaice ok 
a,fine glow of moral sentiment. We 
think, evén now, that we see the snell 
elderly gentleman. taking somewhat 
i the Literary Souvenir 

into his lorig sinewy chalk-stoned. fin- 
“a hand is quite Miltonic), 

fingers that have been the di 

of * an able-bodied quarto, and 
howe lightest touch sends a trem- 
bling to Tartarus—we think, 
I say, even now, that we see Him 
chitchinga copy of the Souvenir, as if 
about to Nce_ not only sentence 
of death, but also to carry it into im- 
. %nediate effect, without hope of par- 
don, respite, or commutation,—-when, 
lo aoa. ! his oeaient : vigo- 
rous iognom es and expands 
intoa smile, “< celestial rosy red, Jove's 
hue,”—his.eyes beam with phi- 
ic fire, as if he were a very 


ment,—th 

satisfaction 

of mou it 

whole w that the book in: hand is 

worth two in the bush, and destined 

for w third edition. What a picture! 
Gentle reader ! _ all _— of 

our are gentle as the sweet 

Sou, tet breathes upon a bank of 

violets, giving and stealing odours, 

(these are not the spsissima verba; but 


let them do wish to give 
a small her Fal gift to some 
dearly-beloved one, then thank us 
for happy hint, and with a kiss, 
fr:.if that be not yet permissible, at 
it with a smile ‘of severest suavity, 
ost equal to - of bv Basia of 
mnes Secundus, e Lit 
Shaventr upon her tere lap, with 2 
very’ few words, whith it would be 
opertinent in us to particularize ; 
only ‘be sure “ you breathe them not 
far from her delicate auricle ;” and 
with. a low, a deep, and pleading tone, 
like the knight who won the bright 
and beauteous Genevieve. It is a hun- 
dred to one that you are a married 
je mee six ‘ebe- pen two months ; PRA 
if it be a “ r ,”* one 
will ye be before t e eraenien: 

t pleasant Pagan was it that, 
thousands of years agone, said, that 
$i were powerful over affection ?” 
It is hard to know when a young Chris- 
tian gentleman is fairly entitled to 
give something more than words, looks, 
sighs, to a young Christian lady. We 

ieve that nothing like a general rule 
could be laid down, safe to be acted 
upon ; but, provided nothing exceed+ 
ingly unfortunate had occurred, sure« 
ly, surely, about the beginning of a 
new year, the austerest moralist would 
allow a touch—be it almost accident- 
al—a pressure of the hand as unac- 
countably as unintentionally meetin 
kiss: Well, well, 
if that sweet name startle, call it a Li- 
terary Souvenir—for, by any other 
name, it will taste as sweet—yes, our 
fair subscribers, let it be a Literary 
Souvenir bound in the whitest, pu- 
Test, most unstained lamb, whose fra 
grance‘is felt over the whole library, 
and preserves the immortal spirit 
breathing there from trouble and de- 
cay. 
tt iss long since we have written 
an article, that we have entirely for- 
how to begin—and instead of 
riving away tooth and nail, accord- 
ing to the sensible rules laid down in 
that useful work “ The Contributor,” 
here have we been sitting at our oval 
table, about the size of ashield, for up- 
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wards of Lo gig and yet shane dos 
not tobe.a pageof Pica. But who 
the deace cares?. Not L., You know 
well that. our sole motive in committing 
to paper one single syllable, is our own 
debght, or, if you ¢ to add, the 
delig t.of the world at large. We love 
to linger oyer an artiele for hours, 
days, weeks, months—if we did not 
abhor.all exaggeration, we would say 
years, lustres, centuries. On one article 
yet unfinished, we were occasionally 
employed, so at least it seemed to. us, 
ind every man is the best, indeed 
only judge of his own. feelings, for 
many centuries. We distinctly re- 
member sketching a plan of it before 
the flood, and we appeal for the truth 
of this to Mr Montgomery and Mr 
Cornwall. Indeed, a sight of the ma- 
nuscript would convert the most bi- 
gotter Bigs lao Such gernoiret 
Aboveall, what prodigious double-w’s, 
formaidable ells. and furious-looking 
Z's. Severalof the latter would make 
Leigh, Hunt give up the ghost in his 
yellow breeches... But we shall leave 
instructions in. our will to our great- 
grandson how to finish off this article 
with effect for the first Number of our 
ie | eet cheful feeling i 
ne htfu accompanies 
us now in all that we write for our dears 
ly beloyed Maga, that is, the feeling not 
only of the, most devoted, but of the 


most disinterested attachment. It is a 


subject of just, wonder and astonish- 
ment tous, — we couldever have sub- 
mitted toany otherremuneration for our 
articles, incomparable as most of theni 
undoubtedly were, than the delight 
of being, delightful, What was thirty 
guineas a-sheet to us? No,more than 
so much waste paper. -As a proof of 
this, we have at thismoment (if indeed 
the rats have not eaten them) a great 
many (we forget how many, but cer- 
tainly near a score) of our worthy Pub- 
lisher’s cheques on his banker, the least 
of which would pay anordinary family’s 
annual butcher's bill, lying in an old 
crazy escritoire, near'the slates, with- 
out a lock, which was’ twisted off by 
one of the children. An:accidental or 
designed dozen of Madeira—an occa- 
sional five-gallon eask of Jamaica—an 
East-Indian hump, once a-week 2 goose 
or turkey, and now and then a few 
hares, are all that we now accept from 
either North or Ebony ; these, indeed, 
we accept willingly—and thus our lar, 
der and our cellar are as superbly fur- 
nished as atiy in Edinburgh, not only 
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without expense, which, as we 
fore, is to us.a matter of no mo _ 
but.also without trouble, which is a 
matter of the greatest moment to every 
enlightened. and virtuous epicuream 
The petty and paltry details of house 
keeping are mortal to Mind and its Pro- 
ductions, and above all, thesingle article 
of coals. The eternal laying-in of coals, 
and discharging of those mean printed 
coal-accounts, is-fatal to the contribu- 
ter. But, on the other hand, there is 
nothing teo much to be expected from 
the periodical author, whose doniestic 
arrangements are all carried into effect, 
as if by the agency of unseen and fai: 
hands,—who sits at a table that abso. 
lutely produces the viands that adorn 
it—who lies down to sleep in a bed for 
ever made and unmade in kaleidos« 
copie change of form, but by what 
chambermaid no tongue can tell ;— 
who wears ee a “ Great 
Unknown” Tailor, w ill is ‘digs 
charged in the clouds ;—who walks in 
shoes glittering to the total eclipse of 
Day and Martin, ‘¢ dark with excessive 
bright,” yet shoe-black seeth never,— 
and who, familiar as he is with the af- 
fairs of empires, néver to his knowledge 
saw the face of a tax-gatherer, and 
probably goto his grave ignorant of 
the inspector of wi -lights. : 
There now—that''was one of the 
narrowest escapes ever book had in 
world. My dear Watts, you must know 
that our ink-holder ‘is a dolphin, “be- 
strid by a Cupid, who has unfished 
Amphion. : ‘Into the jaws’ of this dol 
phin, ‘ever'and anon plunges the pen of 
the present writer ;' and two minutes 
ago, just as I was about to begin a new 
paragraphs by-an unlucky flourish, I 
upset the heir-apparent to the French 
throne, who’ forthwith vomited forth 
his whole chapter of contents over the 
board of ae og — were the 
two copies (large and small-paper) of 
the Literary Souvenir within's aye. 
breadth of the inundation.— We durst 
not draw our breath in that tribulation. 
We saw in the siréam of ink, “ the tor- 
rent’s smoothness ere it dash ‘below ;” . 
we feared to stretch out 4 saving hand, 
lest the motion should bring down the 
inky avalanche, All is safe, not a sin 
spot—and we go on to write from 
main current of the stream on the ta- 
ble; for the intrusion ofa servant with 
a cloth is odious, and to wipe up.ink 
with paper, is a hell upon earth. 
Few or none of our Bye pects. sn 
now publishing. This is, therefore, 
5 








just the precise nick of time for 
such a ion as the pee 
‘ dimensions, like Kehama, Madoc, 
of the Lake, Marmion, and above all, 
the Excursion, “‘ wallowing unwieldy 
gut upon the public like sbeolute 
out public like absolute pe- 
riodicals, as in years past. Some of 
our best poets are dead—all are dumb. 
Now, we are sorry for this, upon the 
whole, and wish to have some poetry. 
Does a day ever oom over a 8 
head, in which he does not see visions 
and dream dreams? Perhaps he is in- 
i to sit down to a great immor- 
tal work—but is in a fit key for a song, 
hymn, ballad, elegy, epigram, epitha- 
ium, or, as our late friend Pirie 
would have said, Epicedium. Off then 
with a charming little piece, glowing 
from the mint of Nature. A separate 
volume is a serious business. But 
send the first-rate trifle to Ebony, or 
the New Monthly, (as you have a 
soul to be saved, beware t 


the next year’s Literary Souvenir. 
The truth is, that there is by “ much 
too little” brotherhood among our 
bards. They are either too jealous or 
too selfish. Each bard is too broadly 
on his own bottom—too much the 
cock of his own walk. How beauti- 
ful it would be to see them all playing 
into each other’s hands! Hours of 
Leisure need not be hours of Idleness ; 
and then what tty tall fellows 
would they all look, dressed rank and 
file, in the se mmm company of 


wagers Reet 
ow, all that is necessary is, that 
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no more clumsy battalion-men be ad- 
mitted into the d’elites—and, 
above all, that be his bulk or bearing 
what it will, there shall be no drafts 
made directly from the awkward squad. 
Of course, all pene ot excluded, 
unless indeed there seem need 
for a brace of wee in which case - 

Hunt, whose powers of puffing 
poe «en might be admitted, chiefly 
on account of the reviews, and any 
other chicken-breasted Ludgate lad, 
who might also perhaps, if required, 
operate upon the serpent or trombone. 

Let us change the image, metaphor, 
or figure of speech, (all of which, by 
the way, have ever seemed to us one 
and the same thing, in rerum naturé,) 
and return to the ordinary language 
of human life. ’ 

The excellent editor is well known 
in the world < letters, and $ 
no ordinary share of poetical genius. 
He is meet By tro within 

in power and 

expression ; and some of his best 
_ are extremely beautiful. Mr 
atts writes with much elegance and 
simplicity, and we like his composi- 
tions for their entire freedom from 
that spirit of exaggeration, and that 
simulated passionateness, so rife in 
dom. He writes sincerely ; 


‘and his sincerity has been felt ; for 


we scarcely remember any instance 
of so unostentatious a writer as he is, 
and, without any boast of originality, 
acquiring so much popular favour in 
so short a time. Some of the very 
best pieces in the Souvenir are from 
his own pen—and it gives us pleasure 
to — the following very touching 
and pathetic stanzas :— 


THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


By Alaric A. Watts. 
Fare thee well, thou first and fairest ! 
thee well, 


Fare 


thou best and dearest |—Burws. 


sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes 
first I clasp’d thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble cries ;— 
‘or I thought of all that I had borne, as I bent me down to kiss 


Thy cherry lip and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss ! 


I turn’d to many a wither’d 


years of grief and pain ;— 


And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flash’d o’er my boding brain ;— 
I thought of friends grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes,— 
And I ask’d of Heaven, if ills like these must mar thy youth’s repose ! 


bet! 


unfelt before, came 
hope that fairer shone ’mi 


gazed upon thy quiet face—half blinded by my tears— 
ightening on my fears,— 


clouds of gloom that bound them, 


As stare dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies are round them. 














-sweet one, my sweet one thy life's brief h6ur is o’er, , 7 
Fy bg ensnge weap can fever mend Lana 
Tuey we have es, to Prove how fail are cherish’ St Gio. me 


“le:true thet thou wert young, my child, but though bra thy span below, 
To me it was a little age of agonyand woe 3)... r 

For, from thy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to fade, 
ee metqaee ee breathed ere my hopes were wrapt in shade, 
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Oh the childs, in its Houire-of health and bloom, that is dear as thou wert then, 
Grows far more prized—more fondly loved—in sickness ‘and im pain, - 

And thus twas thine to prove, déar babe, when every hope was lost, 

Ten ge more Precious to my soul—for all that thou hadst cost! 


Cradled in thy fair mother’s arms, we watch’d thee day by day, 
Pale, like the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste away ; 

And, sick with dark foreboding fears, we dared not breathe aloud, 
Sane Sepa Meapeiee greeter ae re oe: 


It came at length ;—o’er thy bright blue eye the film was gathering fast,—. 
And an awful shade pass’d o’er thy brow, the deepest and the last; — 

In thicker gushes strove thy breath,—we raised thy drooping head,— . 

A moment more—the final pang—and thou wert of the dead ! 

Thy gentle mother turn’d away to hide her face from me, « ’ 

And murmur’d low of Heaven’s behests, and bliss attain’d by thee ;-— 

She would have chid me that I mourn’d a doom so blest as thine, 
Tain Tiere meee ee 


We laid? thee down in sinlews rest, and from thine infant bow 

Cull’d one soft lock of radiant hair—our only solace now,—. . 

Then placed around thy beauteous corse, flowers—not more fair and sweet— 
Twin tose-bads in thy little: hands, and jasmine at thy feet. 


Olde OMipting OF ke ears; as fair petehineeae then, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek—the sunshine of thy brow, 
They never can replace the bud our early fondness nurst, - 
They may be lovely and beloved, but not—like thee—the firet | 


Tre First! F106 ninhiy'& ‘maeniory bright that Gale tiveet word tan ‘bring, 
that blossom’é, droop’d, and died, in life’s delightful spring ;— 

Of fervid feelings ‘pass’d away—those early seeds of bliss, _ 

That germinate in hearts unsear’d by such a world as this! 


My sweet one, my sweet ‘one, my Fairest and my First! 

When I think of what thou might’st have been, my heart is like to burst ; 
But gleams of gladness through my gloom ‘their soothing radiance dart, 

And my sighs are hush'd, my tears are dried, when I turn to, what thou art! 


Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life, except thy mortal birth,— 

God bade thee early taste the spring for which so many thirst, 
And bliss—eternal bliss—is thine, my Fairest and my First! 


Perhaps the best.poem,in the vo- language almost, Wordsworthian.— 
lume. is by Allan Cuaninghame. It is _ Cunninghame is far superior to Clare, . 
full of real warm human feeling of and woe) ink eae ‘ 
the best kind, finely ti too; with disrespect to, tha amiable | ~ 
the spirit of poetry, written in interesting person. Hehasall, or near- 


VoL. XVII. ert sbi Pate 
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ly all that is good in Hogg—not a 

po ae spose. wetleta 

ties—and much merit peculiarly 

of pa brag nd ) h of th 
try, is ond the reac e 

Bttriek bard. et Cunninghame has 

never written, and probably never will 

write, anything so fortunate as the 

Queen’s Wake. 


THE POET'S BRIDAL-DAY¥ SONG. 
By Allan Cunninghame. 


Oh! my love’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run; 
Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears,— 
Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 
Nor dreams of glory dream’d in vain,— 
Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, ftom thee ! 


Even while I muse, I see thee sit 

In maiden bloom and matron wit— 
Fair, gentle as when first F sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond fer thee 

As when, beneath Ardbigian tree, 

We stay’d and wooed, and thought the 


moon 
Set on the sea an hour too seon ; 
Or linger’d ’mid the falling dew, 
When looks were fond and words were 
few. 


Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five: sons and ae fair daughter sweet ; 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes, 

Have dimm’d thine eye, and touch’d thy 
Tose; 

To thee and thoughts of thee belong 

All that charms me of tale or song ; 

When words come down like dews un- 
sough t 

With gleams of deap enthusiast thought, 

And Fancy in her heaven flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from 
thee. 


O, when more thought we gare of old 

To silver than some give to gold ; 

* [was sweet to sit and ponder o’er 

What things should deck our humble 
bower ! 

*Twas sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 

Tne golden fruit from Fortune’s tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine— 

A song-wreath which may grace my JEAN, 

While rivers flow aod woods are green. 
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At times there come, as come there ought» 

Grave’ moments of sedater thought,— — 

When Fortune frowns, nor lends our 
night 

One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And» hepe, that decks the peasant’s 


r; 
Shines like the rainbow through the 
shower ; 
O then I see, while seated nigh, 
A mother’s heart shine in thine eye ; 
And proud resolve, and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can 
speak ;— 
I think the wedded wife of mine, 
The best of all that’s not divine! 


We cannot help thinking, that poe- 
try like this—for - poetry cesuredly is 
is—awakens a much deeper feeling 
than that sort of poetry, which, deal- 
ing in troubled and. sinful passions, 
might be supposed to have been groan- 
ed out to the Muse in auricular con- 
fession. There is something sickening 
in your assiduous poetical sinner, who 
sees nothing grand but guilt—thinks 
life dull unless it be devilish, and is 
oppressed with ennui, if forced for a 
season to have recourse to some honest 
employment. The truth is, that sane, 
sound, and simple nature, is the only 
nature in which the real poet long 
finds delight ; and if sometimes he 
meddles with the morbid anatomy of 
the soul, it is that he may shew forth, 
in nobler proportions and diviner beau~ 
ty, the unimpaired structure of our 
moral being. On this subject we shall 
not now dilate ; but content ourselves 
with remarking, that nothing is easier 
than to write in this diseased and drun- 
ken style—and that nothing is more 
difficult than adequately—to speak. of 
“ the sound healthy children of the 
God of Heaven.” 

North has just sent a devil to say, 
that he is to have no small print this 
month, so that we may make our ar- 
ticle a page or two longer than per or- 
der. The easiest way of doing this is 
by extracts.—So, fair reader, here is 
a poem by Mr T. K. Hervey. He is 
a young gentleman of very considera- 
ble promise, and the Convict-Ship 
will adorn even a page of Maga. We 
have a small volume of poems lately 
published by Mr Hervey, called “ Aus- 
tralia,” &c. which are much above 
mediocrity, aud have attracted, as they 
deserved, considerable notice. No 
man in the world likes so well as we 
do to see clever youths coming for- 
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ward—and we at all.timeshaveshewn ing hand:»:Our friend 
ourselves ready to lend them a help- feeling and fancy. 


THE CONVICT. SHIP. 


By T. K. Hervey, Esq. 


Morn on the waters !—~and, purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light; 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, © 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale ; 
The winds come around her, in murmur and song, 
And the surges rejoice, as they bear her along ; 
See! she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds ; 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Over the waters,—away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps 'by, 

Music around her, and sunshine on high— 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below! 


‘ Night on the waves !—and the moon is on high, 
Hung; like a gem, on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters !—asleep on their breast, . - 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

Bright and alone.on the shadowy main, 

Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain, 
Who—as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty—could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting within? 
Who—as he watches her silently glidirg— 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave ? 


*Tis thus with our life: while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song! - 

Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurl'd ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Yet charter’d by sorrow, and freighted with sighs :— 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our teats; 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; ; 
Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 

Where the dteams of our childhood are vanished and o'er. 


Souvenir ; and at the same time 


As it has been objected to us, that we 
are too chary in general of poetical ef- 
fusions, (in answer to this charge, see 
our idical bard 4,) w quote 
another little composition from the 


leave to propose a toast—“ The heal 

of the Reverend E. W. Barnard.” Mr 
Barnard, we learned t’other day, from 
our friend Martin M‘Dermot the Un- 
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mercifal, is son-in-law to Arch-deacon Ripening every plant of worth, 
W: We were to:hear: Till it bud and blossom forth ; 
it, on their accounts. Mr Wrang- Chorus. —Strew about, strew about ! 


ham is one of the best scholars in Eng- 
land ; and that Mr er ga has an 
exceedingly elegant mind, needs no 
better proof than : 


THE ANGEL'S SONG: 
By the Rev. E. W. Barnard. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Come with a poet’s eye, and parent’s 
heart, 


> 
And bless your bounteous Maker !— 
There they sit, 
Beneath yon towering elms—a goodly 
bo: é 
And po girl—their little arms around 
Each other’s necks entwining, as if loath 
To play at worldly games, and minding 
onl 


y 

Love, ceaseless love, the business of hea- 
ven, 

Glows not thine heart within thee at the 
sight ? 

Ha! nobler visions come—and hark! 
the voice 

Of more than earthly music! angel forms, 

Twin spirits, hovering o’er that infant 


pair, 
Tilume, like sunshine, the departing skies, 
So bright, so fond theic smile !—And 
higher still, 
(Such social charity prevails in heaven,) 
Cherub and seraph troop around to hear 
The guardians sing their gracious benisom 
These, hand in hand, poised on their 
snow-white wings, 
Alternate sing, and at each choral pause 
Lift up to One Unseen their waving 


palms, 
And draw down blessings. O’er their 
innocent charge 


In plenteous showers the ready blessings. 
fall 


> 
To mortal vision like ethereal dews, 
Odours, or rarest flowers, or costly gems, 
Or stars of mildest lustre :—Beautiful, 
And passing speech, in plenteous shower 
they fall, 
And ever and anon the ministering spirits, 
With looks that shew unutterable love, 
Bend o’er the infants, and resume their 
song. 
SONG. 
Chorus. —Strew about, strew about! 
1st Angel. Dews from an immortal 
wing, 
Little bosoms nourishing ; 
Smiles of an immortal glow, 
Making goodly seed to grow ; 
Chorus.-—-Strew about, strew about! 
‘Qd Beet pert radiance, glittering 


From the face of orient light, 


1st Angel. Flowers that hand of poet 
neyer 
May from heaven’s pasture sever ; 


' Richer theirs than rose’s hue ! 


Sweeter they than violet blue ! 
Chorus:—Strew about, strew about ! 
2d Angel. Gems that.in profusion gay, 
Fearing nothing of decay, 
Over heart and over brow, 
Ever bloom as fresh as snow ; 
Chorus. —Strew about, strew about ! 
Ist Angel. Giadsome health to fire the 


eye, 
And paint the cheek of infancy ; 
Doubtless zeal, and guileless love, 
Manhood’s rugged heart to move ; 
Chorus.—Strew about, strew about ! 
2d Angel. Lowly thought, and holy 
fear, 
Studious peace, and conscience clear, 
And grace divine, to: make them be 
Meet for angels’ company. 
Chorus. —Strew about, strew about * 


With these very beautiful verses, we 
intended to have closed our article. 
But on correcting the slip, we perceive 
that a go gouge jar’ oe are 
necessary for the “‘ upmaking,” since 
nothing looks so mr at the top of a 
page, as the title of an article—and we 
perceive that the title of the next is 
a taking one. What then shall we 
say ? why, that all our good Poets, yes, 
one and all of them, should contribute 
to the next volume of the Literary 
Souvenir. What difficulty is there 
in writing a beautiful poem of fifty 
lines, long or short metre, any sum- 
mer morning before breakfast ? Con- 
sider how early the sunrises all thesum- 
mer through, from about the beginning 
of May, well on to the end of Septem~ 
ber. Suppose you breakfast at nine— 
or half past nine. Well then, up with 
you at five—and before the bell rings, 
there is your poem. Lay it aside for 
& week—correct it over your egg any 
sunshining moruing—into the form of 
a letter with it—and off she goes to 
the tuneof Alaric A. Watts, Esq. Leeds. 
Nothing can be more easy and simple 
than this process,—and by and by 
down comes, or up goes to you your 
beautiful large paper copy of the Sou- 
venir, with the worthy Editor’s kind 
regards, and a pleasantly indited let- 
ter. Therefore, Wordsworth, god of 
the woods, ‘sole king of rocky Cum- 
berland,” a lyrical ballad, if you please, 
or a small portion, a very smal! por- 
tion, of the Excursion.—Southey, with 
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wit and wisdom at will, tech a 
few pages of Omniana.—Coleridge, 
thou ‘dear delightful dreamer, whose 
genius is ever sailing “‘up a great 


river, great as any sea,” at thy bid- 
ding, a flock of fair phantoms 
flit down to I.eeds, on the ready rail- 
road of thy inventive imagination.— 
O, thou English Opium-Eater, “‘ per- 
haps the most singular literary cha- 
racter now alive !” who, from that lit- 
tle box of enchantment, dost devour 
divinest fancies, remember not to for- 
get the Literary Souvenir.—Christo- 
pher North, thou terror of evil-doers, 
and praise of such as do well, fling to 
your friend Alaric a chip or two of the 
old block, and he. will prize them as 
parings from olive tree im the sacred 
grove of Athens.—Barry Cornwall, my 
pretty man, take off your new natty 
ow glove, and taking care not to 
ink your snow-white finger, indite an 
ode to the chaste Dian, or Boy En- 
dymion; or him the hapless Hylas, 
Nestor, Hyacinthus, Sappho, or Ju- 
piter Ammon. But we have said 
enough—the British Poets know what 
we mean, and we insist on our wishes 
being attended to in all proper quar- 
ters. The truth is, and we may as 
well out with it, that we long to have 
a hit at some poet or other. We can- 
not think of attacking their former 
works—that would seem spiteful—but 
we should like hugely to fall foul of an 
occasional poem from the wa of any 
one of our most highly and justly es- 
teemed living poets. 
Here have we been dallying away 
our time, pen in hand, for a couple of 
hours, like an absolute Dr Drake, and 
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yet wemuch fear, afterall, that we have 
said nothing very characteristic of the 
Souvenir. The truth is, that we have 
toomuch genius to writea good review. 
Sse tonnes 
pre 10, 
volume contains mows ar 894 printed 
~ Ter) by popular authors—ten 
ni fa uisite vin 
the fist artiatyand slinens tes 4 
autographs ‘ princi ivi 
Poets. Besides the earths of which 
we have quoted some average speci- 
mens, —_ are some sae. mrs 
prose > pi ue or etic. 
The prose aieien good— 
excellent ; but we have a certain odd 
notion that we could write a better one 
than any of them ; and we hereby pro« 
mise to make this threat good before 
October. Shall we send it direct: to 
Messrs Hurst, Robinson, and Co., or 
to yourself, Mr Watts, at Leeds? As 
we shall probably be in town before 
publication of the next Souvenir for 
1826, we can hand it over the counter 
to Mr Mann, who, by the way, is an 
extremely pleasant. man, indeed, and 
an excellent traveller. 

O vain race of mortals ! how and by 
what means have any of ever 
brought yourselves to think ill of Black« 
wood’s Magazine? What Editor in 
England would admit into his peri- 
odical this same blessed article? Not 
one. And why? Is it deficient: in 
wit, fancy, understanding, or know- 
ledge? Most certainly not. On the 
contrary, it possesses all those quali 
ties, to a truly extraordinary x 
Why then would no editor but Chri 
topher rejoice in this my article? 


Because No oTHER Epitor was a Heart, 
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CAMPBELL’s THEODRIC." 


‘ Wuart man of middle age does not 
remember, with something like a re- 
petition of the , bright, original 
feeling, the enthusiastic transport of 
delight with which, in his youthful 
prime, he hung over the beautiful 
pages of “* The Pleasures of Hope?” 
As he read that noblest uction 
of y genius, what music sounded 
through his imagination and his sen- 
ses, now like the murmur of a river, 
and now like the voice of the sea!— 
Ev ing was splendid and sono- 
rousin that dream of beautified subli- 
mity ; and ** a purer ether, a diviner 
ir,” seemed shed over our lower 
world. The young poet poured forth 
his emotions in the evident rapture of 
inspiration, and rejoiced in the yet 
cokemna prowess of his genius, as he 
eareered anit — at his fancy 
shaped the glittering domains 
of life, all fresh and fair to She spirit 
that poured over them the charms of 
its own creative energies. Truly might 
it be said of Mr Campbell, du-- 
ring his composition of that immortal 
poem, in the language of Collins,— 
** that Hope enchanted, smiled, and 
waved her n hair.”. He seemed 
to have no plan—no regular or- 
pe dr all was one glorious a 
exulting passions, moving to their 
cwn ron 4 ‘The untamed soul of 
th spoke in every line—in ever 
image. A beautiful array of wor 
came ionally onwards, “ the 
long-resounding march and energy di- 
vine ;” and we felt, from the begin- 
ning to the end, “‘ this indeed is poe- 
~’ A visionary loveliness bedewed 
the whole world of the young poet’s 
genius ; and not one homely conce 
tion, not one prosaic form of speech, 
at any time broke the dream of imagi- 
nation. If the feeling flagged, the 
fancy was instantly on the wing—if 
the'sense failed, the sound conquered 
—pictures of mind alternated richly 
with pictures of nature—pathos ex- 
ded into majesty, and a strain that 
began haps in graceful er ame 
ended in the most gorgeous magnifi- 
cence. The whole was the work of a 
fine and fortunate genius, inspired by 
the finest and most fortunate of 


themes ; and while yet upon the ver, 
of manhood, and by one startling on 
pana effort, wes commanded 

».Campbell was admitted, by hail 
pt see ong into the company of 
the immortals. 

We have been speaking ofour youth- 
ful. feelings some twenty-five years 
ago, (for opinions we shall not. call 
them,) of “« The Pleasures of Hope ;” 
and perhaps they were not greatly dif- 
ferent.from the feelings with which 
we still occasionally peruse that poem. 
But now we are critics, which then 
we were not, and that must make con- 
siderable difference, whether we will 
or no, between the present and the 
past. Faults and vices of diction now 
stare us in the face in the composition 
we once esteemed pure, faultless, per- 
fect. Nay, what is far worse, we can- 
not but discover many imperfect and 
confused conceptions, no-meanings in- 
numerable, vague and indefinite aspi- 
rations, needless repetitions, pompous 
and inane common-places, boyish de- 
clamations, much false glitter, feeble- 
hess strutting on stilts, melodies wea~ 
risomely monotonous, and the substi- 
tution of phantasmagorial shadowings 
of fancy, for the permanent realities of 
life. Is all this, indeed, true?, and if 
true, is it at all 5 pans te — our 
previous panegyri Pp 

Now, een if the difficulty, 
(it there be a difficulty here) is to be 
ound in this—that Mr Campbell was 
a very young man when he wrote his 
poem, and we were avery young man 
when we read his poem. But, fortu- 
nately for his fame, there will always 
be a vast crowd of young people in the 
world, and most of them will admire 
and delight in Mr Campbell. Such 
of them as do not, will never be good 
for much, and most probably will 
prove to be Cockneys. Every promi- 
sing youth will buy a copy of the 
Pleasures of Hope, in his fifteenth year, 
or sooner if precocious. Edition will 
ursue Edition. Campbell will always 
a classic—and elegantly bound and 
richly lettered, he will, as far as we 
can see, lie on the drawing-room tables 
of the ingenuous and polite, until the 
extinction of civility in this empire. 





* Theodric, a Domestic Tale ; and other Poems. By Thomas Campbell. 
don ; Longman and Co, 1824. 
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We know that Mr Campbell himself, 
sbould he perchance ever look into a 
periodical publication such as ours, will 
think the above observations very ju- 
ditious.' He will with us too, in 
thinking; that there are good reasons 
why he never can again write so fine a 
poem as his “‘ Pleasures.” Hé wrote 
-the Pleasures, to use a Scottish phrase, 
with’ all his birr—+. e. with all his 
mial and native might and main. 
fe had no fears of writing badly ; for, 
inthe glow and.animation of impas- 
sioned ‘youth he was stron Hrpogn 
his very ignorance. No doubt, he 
thought many things exceedingly fine 
then, which he now regards with pity 
or disdain, in his great work; but 
what, in mature life, can make fulland 
complete amends for the loss of that 
aerial and mounting spirit, that, like 
a spark, flies upwards, but, unlike a 
spark, ‘also flies downwards, in un- 
dimmed lustre, made brighter by mo- 
tion? Wordsworth somewhere deplores 
the decay and death of youthful en- 
thusiasm, but closes his lament with 
the consolation drawn from ** years 
that bring the philosophic mind.” 
But if years do not bring the philoso- 
ea mind—if, when the fervour, the 
erment, the tumult, the excitation, the 
ride, the transport of novel existence, 
be all dead and buried—the spirit 
feel much gone, and but little taking 
its place—if the animal and constitu- 
tional gladness, that brightened all the 
visions of boyhood into a close resem- 
blance to the creations of genius, aud 
gave to those creations themselves a 
more vivid and vigorous character, die 
away into the soberness and austerity 
of manhood, while intellect, left un- 
aided and self-dependent, discovers 
that its reach is not great—and if that 
love of fame, which the brilliant suc- 
cessés of youth had fostered and fed, 
begins to pine for triumphs, more in 
despair than hope, and gradually pre- 
pare the spirit of him whom it pos- 
sesses for festidiousness or envy—then 
the Man of Genius must look back 
with a strange sorrow, and a depress- 
ing regret, on himself, the Boy of 
Genius, and, listening to the echoes of 
other years, almost hate the harp that 
has lost its strings, or his hand its cun- 
ning, “ while starting back, he knows 
not why, even at the sounds himself 
had made” “ in life’s morning march, 
when his spirit was young.” Of these 
two-last apt quotations, one is from 
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Collins, the other from Campbell him- 
self—and we know of no other third 
name that anit » without a nego, arf 
impro’ or incongruity in 
with those of the two ‘illustrious bros 
ers. 


Is not something 7% like. this 
visible in Gertrude of Wyoming ? 
That is a far better written poem than 
the Pleasures of Hope. It is polished, 
worked up, touched, and retouched, 
into sweet artificial beauty. But the 
beauty is cold and statue-like—pas- 
sionless, formal even—simple, but in- 
sipid—much moonlight glimmer— 
little sunlight glory. It scarcely sus 
tained the high character of Campbell, 
the bard of Hope ; yet we do not think 
that he was pledged to greater things, 
or that the world was entitled to ex- 
pect greater from his hands. His in- 
tellect was more ripened, and his taste 
more judicious; but he was an older 
man by twelve or fourteen years, and 
his mind did not appear to have gained 
as much as it necessarily lost in 
the change of time. He still “ looked- 
on nature with a poet's eye,” but that 
eye, which had seen all that lay daz- 
ziing on the surface, did not now seem 
imbued with a power to penetrate into 
the life of things, into ‘ the beauty 
still more beauteous ;” and it rested 
with less fervent delight than long ago, 
on the more obvious and prominent 
charms of the-creation. Gertrude of 
Wyoming was. sweet, pretty, even 
beautiful ; but she bore not the divine 
cestus ; and how far less captivating, 
with her copy of Shakespeare in her 
lap, than Wordsworth’s Ruth, the 
true infant of the woods, and the child 
of nature! A few noble, even mag- 
nificent stanzas, oceur in The Ger- 
trude, but they are all laboriously 
written, and do not seem to us to 
form parts of a living whole. Indeed, 
the entire composition is the effect of 
study, not of inspiration ; beauty 
comes at last, dou and almost ‘re- 
luctantly, at his bidding, but seldom 
or never * smooth-sliding without 
step,” as if impatient of a call ; there 
is clearness of water; but no depth; 
the very flowers of the forest are too 
pale and delicate ; on of a 
city character is in his sylvan solitudes, 
and there is a suburban spirit, even in 
the heart of the old woods. ‘Than the 
story, nothing can be more unnatural, 
yct, at the same time, more common 
place. Outalissi is like a well’ sup- 








a ata but Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn 
pace a Spee kighSdeu ot and hanshets ptheerdaiel d gard 
hawks, ' ves us no h oO ets gli white, an ens 
the of ' life which'we ~_~/ flourish’d green, 
know. to be. hasno influence "Twas, transport to inhale the bright 
is being a 2, :sweebairls. us 
oe Se pom, And, Dut S.mis = ‘The anvuntela-bea. was revelling in its 


imight have: been away on a 
ishing or shooting excursion,. without 
detriment to plot or person. Yet still 


we love this: we it is 

peer 
“easy to write’ one so : ve 
pra geen will give it again, this 
“very evening; the tribute of a tear. It 
is 4 sweet ; 


- ‘With ‘all these genial but some- 
what subdued feelings of admiration 
“and love of*Mr Campbell's poetical 
‘character, we came to the perusal of 
Theodric, a Domestic Tale ; and, on 
the whole, we have not been so great- 
ly disappointed as all the rest of the 
reading world. Theodrie is a still 
fainter,dimmer, more attenuated poem 
than ; ~ still it is very, 
“pretty, very pathetic even ; t 
pve Bg that is Campbellish about 
it, and it cannot be said, fairly and 
eandidly, that it does him absolute 
discredit. Yet, we did expect a bet- 
‘poem, and if Mr Cam were 
an only son, we should have attri- 
Theodric to his younger bro- 
We should have said, “‘ Mr 
Henry. Campbell, who, we under- 
stand, is many years younger than his 
celebrated brother, has written a, &c. 
- &e.,” and we should have concluded a 
kind of entary article, with 
roundly rating him for divers faults 


eyes 


and ‘mannerisms. But when 
we view cas a work oo 
elderly gentleman, we’ cannot P 
looking rather grave, and, therefore, 
shall to analysis and extract. 
$69 sunset, and the Ranz des 
‘Vaches were sung, 


And lights. were o’er th’ Helvetian moun- 
That gave the glacier tops their richest 


glow, 
And tinged the lakes like molten gold 
be’ 


low. 
Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of 
the storm, 
Where, Phoenix-like, you saw the eagle’s 


That high in Heav’n’s vermilion wheel’d 
and soar’d. 
dash’d and roar’d, 
From heights brouzed by the bounding 
 Reeieetil's i tage 


And roving with his minstrelsy across _ 
The scented wild weeds, and enamell’d 
‘moss. 

Earth’s featuresso harmoniously were 
link’d, 

She seem’d one great glad form, with life 
instinct, : 

That felt Heav’n’s ardent breath, and 

smiled below 

Its flush_of love, with consentaneous 
glow.” 


Is that a very beautiful descriptive 
passage, or only agood one? We can- 
not,say.. Would such.a passage stamp 
a hew writer, a man of poetical geni- 
us? We cannot say. What is a Phe- 
nix like? We cannot say. Does the 
mountain-bee ‘ revel in the glare 
of the bright sweet air” after sunset ? 
We cannot say. Are the four last lines 
good or bad, natural or artificial, strong 
or.inflated? We cannot say. Gentle 
reader, judge for yourself—we are 
somewhat scepticgl. ‘‘ She seemed 
one great glad form, with life instinct,” 
is, we fear, indifferent poetry.—But let 
us proceed. 

* A Gothic church was near; the spot 

around 

Was beautiful, even though sepulchral 
ground ; 

For there nor yew nor cypress spread 
their gloom, 

But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 

Amidst them one of spotless marble 
shone— 

A maiden’s grave—and ‘twas inscribed 
thereon, 

That. young and loved she died whose 
dust was there.” 


But we now feel that it would be 
foolish regularly to analyze a small 
poem like this—of which the story is 
really good for nothing, and we sup- 
pose well-known. So let us give a few 
of the best . Theodric, an 
Austrian Colonel, visits London, and 
during an illumination sees and falls 
in love with a beautiful English girl, 
named Cotistance—whom, in due time, 
he woes, wins, and weds. 


«Twas a glorious sight. 
At ee aa clad in light, 




















Pour'd out triumphant multitudes to 
gaze ; 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in 
the blaze ; 

a atmosphere was warm and 

"And Beauty’s groups, the fairest of the 

land, 

Conspicuous, as in some wide -festive 
room, | 

In open chariots pass’d with pearl and 


Amidst them he remark’d a lovelier mien 

Thu <'er his thoughts had shaped, or 
eges uad seen ; ‘ 

The throng detain’d her till he rein’d his 
st 


eed, 
And, ere the heauty pass’d, had time to 
read 
The motto and the arms her carriage 
bore. 
Led by that clew, he left not England’s 
shore 
Till he had known her: and to know her 
well 
Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment’s 


spell ; 

For with affections warm, intense, ré- 
fined, 

She mix’d such calm and holy strength 
of mind, 

That, like Heav’n’s image in the smiling 
brook, 


Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 
Hers was the brow, in trials unperplex'd, 
That cheer’d the sad, and tranquillized 
the vex’d: 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And yet the wisest listen’d to her'lips ; 
She sang not, knew not Music’s magic 
skill, 
But yet-her voice had tones that sway’d 
the will. 
He sought—he won her—and resolved to 
make 
His future ‘home in England for her 
sake.’”” ~ 
Before marrying Constance, how- 
ever, Theodric somes to ‘ Cesar’s 
Court,” “on matters of concern ;” 
and, on his way thither, he visits 
Udolph, a young Swiss Cornet, who, 
under him, had “‘ borne an Austrian 
‘banner on the Rhine.” Udolph’s sis- 
ter, who does not know that Theodric 
is »” falls in love with him, or 
rather a romantic affection, which 
she ‘had received for her brother’s de- 
liverer from the sight of a miniature- 
peed por = some nee een 
into me of passion iving 
breath. Theodric sees with grief the 
deep impression he has made on her 
too susceptible heart—and very pru- 
Vout. XVII. 
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destl , eays to her, at the ‘loseof'a 
-eclaircissement, == n 

* Sivene Sat bore Ee Gaeta Te 


our 
To Pe this dream of fondness from 
your breast.” 

It is hard,to tell what is natural 
and what is unnatural, what is deli- 
cate and what is indelicate, what is 
pathetic and what is ridiculous, in the 
delineation of so very complex, shift. ft 
ing, various, and anomalous a 
as Love. Therefore we pretend not to 
speak authoritatively—to lay down the 
law—or to decide in that great Court 
of Chancery. Young girls form wild 
and romantic attachments—pine away, 
and in good earnest die, and are bt 
ried, for 4 ly very insufficient 
sounds, This, being’ admitted, 
grounds. i, Mr 
Campbell is entitled to avail 
himself of any historical and 
ee eat of it. But the rs ' 
tion he osen to place 
ie te my the lest of i, extr ( 

inful, nay, it cpeling to 
ignity of the sex. Had a woman writ- 
ten so, we could have 
with the victim, and have be- 
lieved anything she happened to say 
on the subject. But a man shewsa. 
sad want of try in telling the 
whole reading-public, that he kne 
a Colonel in the Austrian service, wi 
whom a beautiful Swiss maiden 
Spee ee aie 

e creature's on into 

kindest bce share sith 8 her a most 
affectionate and yet firm pei on the 
imprudence and im 
way to such emotions mfagour of he 
too-killing person—and, , Te- 
quested ter arbi to row Bfin bole 
a lake, that he might be off to Vienna. 
Several pages of the poem are ‘here 
quite despicable,—that is the fact— 
and far Me pcre pen A ex- 
pression to run of verses 
in the Lady’s Magazine, or La Belle 
Assemble. 

Theodric returns to London, mar- 


ries ‘Constance, and is happy. 


“To paint that being to a grovelling 
mind i 
Were like pourtraying pictures to the 
‘Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feel 
Her — fond and firm and giadsome 
zeal, 
oO 
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oad cubetie ape rh 
ve’s electri i 
Of — pride, which less"ning to her 
Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zést, 
Before the mind completely understood 
That mighty truth—how happy are the 
good !"— . 
‘Rather ‘heavy—somewhat dull, my 
dear Campbell, is the above ; but. it 
innot be helped now—-so let it pass. 
mi odric. and Constance are so hap- 
PR. 1 - wedded being, that Mr 
am whose intention it is to 
make out “a tale of tears, a mournfil 
story,” finds considerable difficulty in 
yw pur Se my pape ,in 
lack of expedients, falls upon one of the 
most prosaic curses that ever afflicted 
a new-married pair, in a house of their 
own, with a door to the street, and a 
‘brass knocker. The mother and sis- 
ters of Constance (all save one con 
‘nial sister) are a set of vixens, full of 


strife and gall—arrant mischief-ma- 
heregreedy ips—plain-featured, 
mean, and malignant. 


In short, ric has married into 


‘@ most disgusting family. These vul- 
e ry yeas alist steced in ese 
1n; D: uarrel, 
am hens end bow of 4 


w scheming goes on, 
the details of which sorely puzzled our 
of causality. Meantime Theo- 
‘dric is about to be called out : once 
ge gang aera 
-credibl so by Mr Cam 
‘ >We. could not but pity Con- 
stance, destined to wido * for 
" one campaign,” and a widowhood like- 
BA be worried by weasels. Udolph, 
the 5 -bearer, arrives at this 
crisis, telling Theodric that 
is dying, broken-hearted, and the vic- 
oa r miserable passion ; and that 
beseeching prayer is to see 
dric, but for an er, at her death- 
bed. Theodric breaks the matter to 
Constance, who, 40 many tears and 
forebodings, gives him permission to 
see her innocent, distant, and dying 
rival. ‘The scene now changes to Swit- 
zerland » and here Mr Campbell is 
himself again, or nearly so. The fol- 
— is far from being fault- 
less; is very faulty, and through- 
out wants ease and flow ; but itis very 
god) aensh our kindness for the 
istinguished writer makes us like it, 
perhaps, better than it deserves. 


poor Julia 
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“ That winter’s eve how darkly Na- 
ture’s brow 
Scow?Pd on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now ! 
The tempest, raging o'er the realms of 


ice, 

Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 

And whilst their falling echoed to the 
whid, - 

The wolf's long howl in dismal discord 
join’d, 

While white yon water’s foam was raised 
in clouds 


. That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their 


shrouds : 

Without was Nature’s elemental din— 

And beauty died, and friendship wept, 
within ! 

“ Sweet Jutta, though her fate was 

finish’d half, 

Still knew him—smiled on him with 
feeble laugh— 

And blest him, till she drew her latest 
sigh ! 

But lo! while Upo.pn’s bursts of agony, 

And age’s tremulous wailings, round him 
rose, 

What accents pierced him deeper yet 
-than those! 

*Twas tidings, by his English messenger, 

Of Constance—brief and terrible they 
were. 

She still was living when the page’set out 


From home, but whether now, was left 


in doubt. 

Poor Jui1a! saw he then thy death’s 
relief— 

Stunn’d into stupor more than wrung 
with grief ? 

It..was not strange; for in the human 
breast 

Fwo master-passions cannot co-exist, 

And that alarm which now usurp’d his 
brain 

Shut out not only peace, but other pain. 

*Twas fancying ConsTaNcEe underneath 
the shroud 

That cover’d Jutta, made him first weep 
loud, 

And tear himself away from them that 
wept. 


Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he 


t 


Til, launch’d at sea, he dreamt that his 


soul's saint 


_Clung to him on. a bridge of ice, pale, 


faint, 


Over cataracts of blood. Awake, he 


bless’d 
The shore; nor hope left utterly his 
breast 


Till reaching home, terrific omen! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his de- 
spair— 
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BDcemmnte, soghethppeble ties 20- 
~~ weal’ 
pane saline Patan 


Thaakb tpnoch and bonding daft hip. font 
. too clear 

That he had now to suffer—-not to fear. 
He felt.as.if he ne’er should eease to feel— 
A wretch live- broken on misfortune’s 


_ wheel : 

Her death's cause—he might make his 
peace with Heaven, 

Absolved from nas but never self-for- 
‘given,” 


Constance, it appears, agitated by 
some undefined j » and teazed 
and tormented by her mother and sis- 
ters, had sunk into a gallopping con- 
sumption. d to Heaven Mr 
Campbell had thought of some other 
cause of her malady! Her farewell is 
very much in the spirit of Gertrude’s 
farewell to her husband ; not inferior, 
and beautifully pathetic. 


“ THEODRIC, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle; bear it then, my 
love! 
Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 
For one true sister left me not forlorn ; 
And though you’re absent in another 
efhe land. 


? 

Sent from’ me ‘by. my own well-meant 
command, 

Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to 
mine 

Ass these clasp’d hands in blessing you 
now join : 

Shape not imagined horrers in my fate— 

Ev’n now my sufferings are*not very 
great ; ' 

And when your grief’s first transports 
shall subside, 

I eall upon your strength of soul and 
pride 

To pay my memory, if ’tis worth the 
debt, 

Love" 8 4S pape tribute—not. forlorn re- 

I oar my name with power to conjure 


Reflection’ *s balmy, not its bitter cup. 
My pard’ning angel, at the gates of Hea- 


ven, 
Shall look not more regard than you have 


given 
To me; and our life’s union has been 
clad 


In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 

Shall gloom be from such bright remem- 
brance cast ? 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness 


past ? 


Campbell's Theodrie. 
No! imaged in. the sanctnary of your 
‘breast, - 


, 
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There let me smile, amidst high thoughts 


oy gees ooye 


y avith youc 
pain, 
For you. I shall have, worse than lived in 
vain, 
But I conjure your manliness ‘to oy 
My loss yaa noble 2 yao 
I ask yon iol tes kt Diy 
And Pies theas re left 
a kiss,— 
The latest from my eee pi for yours.” 
here in Ci’ Hedtyy bus hentey eat 
where in ‘4 t 
cle, that we are critics ; but we reall 
have no wish to er any 
claim to that character. Critics, how- 
ever, or no crities, we may be permit- 
ted to say 9 very few words on the me- 
rits of Theodric, a Domestic Tale. 
We cannot help ing our ex- 
treme surprise, that-a man so hi 
gifted as Mr 1, could 
contemplated “ pure affection reeeli 
img household laws,” that is to say, 
could have surveyed domestic life, its 
relations and events, and, after all, 
shewn himself unable to invent.any 
more in tered impressive -ex- 
exh ited in ths! pretty but insignfc 
= i in this pre t 
pena Piero seeedtly seems some- 
dung her here too likea bison not of 
invention only, but-absolutely of feel- 
ing ; his mind takes’no ‘hold either of 
the more stirring; ‘or’ the more: still 
humanities’; if human life’can 
present to the imagination and Meatt 
- a true poet better than this, 
e sooner we journey 
between Dan and Beersheba ohh thie: Bete 


ter ; or dope tt tvection 60 petaatig 
seem one likely to’ be turned to 
more account. Mr Campbell's 
has evidently been pathos, but all the 
suffering is provoking rather than af- 


unlucky game of cross Pepoeee 
pons Fa nf blame, and | 

: 4 en Na pre ret 
readies ly act mere acciden 
immediate about steno M5 inte 
other’s he 
suits ; the time is same haifa ‘Sour 
too soon or too late ; a sort of small fa- 
tality attends each petty movement of 








Ee 
g 
5 
| 
9 
‘ 


evening. It is impossible 
‘an | dalle tS) aed heal to. e- 
pe ge it reece the eeord, 
such perplexing misfortunes ; but 
se onan be rivetted to the 
ve by any spell of which Mr 
mpbell seems to be in possession ; 
on | gentery be needs cn, mecely 
pages Lace wlephualtlrey 


Pa 
is 


FS, 
i 
a 


. 


| at last. he cannot but be 
aLteple anery with Ma Compbell.:fox 


. 


_death two such beauti- 

innocent young creatures as. 
Constance and Julia, who might have, 
suffered much affliction, and yet not, 
missed the world so very 


mania pomerina ne wie 
ever beauty and pathos there may 
in a few passages, are rendered 
almost entirely ineffective by the un- 
fortunate, unpoetical, and unphiloso- 
phical choice of the situations in which 
the interlocutors are 3 a free, 
full, and uorestrain » is 


in ves of any one of his friends, 
he will feel that they were somewhat 
different in their nature, and their ac- 


Campbell s. Theodric. 


. has been from a harp-string. 
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¢ and life. It is often, we are sorry to 

say it, most elaborately feeble, and— 
will the world believe, even when they 
see them with their own eyes?—sprin- 
kled .with. manifest and undeniable 
Cockneyisms. Mr Campbell has fre- 


quently sounded the very lowest key 
in the gamut of poetry; just as Mr 
Wordsworth has often he in the 
lyrical ballads. But Mr Campbell has 
in all such trials miserably failed, and 
is no better than a boy playing upon a 
ryote Mr Wordsworth has, 
in almost such trials, admirably 
succeeded, and the low simple pepe 
e 
t Laker sometimes drives his fine, 
true, bold theories rather far, but he 
never fails to smite the heart, and ge- 
newly simplicity is sublime. Mr 
Campbell’s genius is altogether of a 
different stamp ; he must have the air 
of ce to breathe, or ‘ 
chokes, and dies. In Theodric he 
often tries to be homely, familiar, con- 
versationally narrative, to write as if 
in a newspaper of daily occurrences, 
marriages, births, and deaths. Then 
is he uniformly silly and conceited, 
and that too to such an unfortunate 
extent, that. we verily believe this 
poem, with all its tenderness and beau- 
ty, isnow in the greatest jeopardy, and 
can only be saved by Mr Jeffrey from 
being. anew That ingenious and 
amiable critic has mien for the next 
Edinburgh a most laudatory critique 
on Theodric. That is. quite so , 
Mr Campbell is his friend—and what 
is friendship without. active offices.? 
It is the bounden duty of every good 
critic and honest man te praise his 
friends to the skies—if they be men of 
ius, even although they write in- 
ifferent poems. Abuse your friends 
im private, in the small social circle 
round the hearth, and in the misty 
silence of the Cigarium,—but in pub- 
lic let eulogy be the order of the day, 
Often have we held up to universal 
and well-merited admiration in Maga, 
the man whom in Ambrose’s we have 
anatomized ; and the author whom 
we have not left the likeness of a goose 
in the Sanctum Sanctorum, often and 
often. have we bowed and congeed 
down the front steps of No. 17, Prince’s 
Street, as if he had been, at the very 
least, :a Phoenix. 











sensi 





SCOTCH POETS, Hoce AND CAMPBELL, HYNDE AND > amopesc. | 


We are proud of Seotland—proud 
of our native country, for a thousand 
reasons. We are not so enthusiastic 


as pa re Bre pe in Marmion, who 


joy and wonderment at 


the’ sight of the objects surrounding 
‘““mine ‘own romantic town,” for our 
eyes have assuredly rested upon love- 
lier in ‘the course’of our 


peregrinations through the 
pn of the Nor do we 


claim for ourselves 
a nation of gentlemen, and we scout 
altogether the title of Modern Athe- 
nians. Ina word, we are, we flatter 
en as free from the vulgar va- 
nity of our countrymen as an p 
nthe wor ‘ot all we hold to our and 
position, that we are prou 
Bag eo gree proud of i MIND. 
nobody imagine, that we are 
nae oo rem our dear = 
fi » to our - 
tion. nsarees aes we — 
design to farther:on. If we 
be asked, ween an the proofs of our 
assertion, we shall answer in the su- 
blime word of Sir C. ae 
”* Look round every 
partment of literature and science— 
arts and arms—of wisdom and of 
See you will find them full of 
Seotchmen. But one of oe test 
evidencesof the mental und. 
ing in our country is by the 
circumstance, that our lowliest ranks 
have produced and continue to pro- 
duce intellects the most refined, tastes 
the most cultivated, and genius the 
most powerful. 
Jon Bee, the most illustrious writer 


a ea present age, (and to 


—— Waddse per 4A his friend Tom 


the beautiful son- 
oa ing premnd that : 
home Jon Bee,”) may imagine, 
in this assertion, we are only toning 
another specimen of what he, in his ad- 
mirable dictionary, ironically = 
a iedeetageettae 
work; he, after quoting from our 
eer ee 
ng, “A and a 
wiser people than the Scotch are not te 
be found now upon the earth, nor do the 
records of any such survive ;”—(a re- 
mark to be read in that um- 


ber of ours, which by umiunbdlconsent 
has been called noyat,)—After quo-~ 
ting thisremark, we say, Vir-Apis, the 
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Bee, adducts the Gontraty testimop of 
Petrarch witha ‘chuckle of , 
to the effect, that “ of all the 


meu eat 
but ‘i accurate’ mind of Jon ought, 
to hive veleclall teak the days of en. 
trarcha are vastly dissimilar, and fl 
means like to the ‘days’ of 
Quartus. my letting that 
it may, wishing to ar yw Jon 't 
we are not 
fashion on the: siibeget | » we 
~49 to call the attention of him, 
the public in ‘general, to the two. 
ch we have prefixed to our 
“an. and to ask , bat firm- 
l , whether any other country has pro- 
uced the As henomenon of two poems 
similar to Theodric and Queen Hynde, 
being published within two or three 
weeks of each other, by two of the 
humblest of its natives—one sprung 
from the humblest class of its Sebtin: 
clas fis egsieuleaes Ue one 
class 0 or rather pas~ 
tion. ‘Let any other na- 
uae ‘in 


spied? sjmcbesenach ot Gia? 


bell, say pach: gn by @ henley: 
such as Hogg, forcing their way simul~__ 
taneously into the very dhick--the very.” 
press of a polished and jealous litera- 
ture—and we are dumb. We accept 
even Jon Bee, anti-Caledonian as he is, 
to be the uaspive is this eanpe, of Seok 
land v. the’ World. - 

And as we have happened to men- 
tion it, we may at once say, that there 
are many points of e between 


these great poets of the lower orders, 


which we hastily digest into a 
pl " atver the tanner of Platesch. 
t may.be imagined’ that our well-~ 
» our 

our much- , friend- 
ship, and com ip with Hogg, 
may warp us ints ou doesn 
due 


contrast ; penny her grieve Lx yp 
assert, that we shall banish all 

considerations from our minds, | and * 
pel cncreghejmeersaas won fo 
son are 
we of Hogg—yea, even to a fault ;—but 
nobody can dauy thes we-have several 
times, im the course of our undis- 
14 
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tinguishing Periodical, abused him 
most rally: we might say diaboli- 
cally ; while, though no one can sus- 
peet us of any friendship or affve- 
tion for any of the curs and crosses of 
Conduit-Street, - it will be equally 
conéeded to us, Camphell’s works 
have frequently received from us the 

ighest of praise ; and that of 
one of them, viz. the Ritter Bann, we 
alone, of all the periodicals, had the 
honour and the manliness to take any 
notice whatever. We are pleased to 
see that Tom has reprinted the whole 
of this beautiful poem in this volume 
of his. This is digressing, however : 
proceed we with our parallel. 

First, then—both are Scotchmen— 
lowly in birth—in manners—and in 
conversation. As for birth, Camp- 
bell was born in the Goose-dubbs of 
Glasgow—Hogg in the hills of Et- 
trick, in Muckrath, which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies, the Prace oF 
THE Swine. In this the Shepherd is 
superior, inasmuch as the smell of 
the green hills, and the’ sight of the 
clear waters, is far preferable to the 
muck of the Molendinar, and the gar- 
dyloo of the Gallowgate. Again, Hogg’s 
sire wasa herd ; one who dwelt among 
the pastoral images to be derived 
from and kine, from the ob- 
jects which called forth the poetry of a 
Moses, the warblings of a Theocritus, 
and the mimic elegances of a Virgil and 
a Pope. Campbell’s progenitor was a 
cotton-spinner, a pursuit which calls 
much more for jennies than genius, 
and which, though useful, is but me- 
chanical, and without the slightest 
twistof poetry. Homer (and every true 
poet, in fact) draws similes everlast- 
ingly from sheep, and beautiful things 
they are; who, in the name of the 
Nine, ever drew anything from the 
cotton-mill, except so much per cent 
on capital sunk ? With respect to con- 
versation, Campbell has much to say 
in his favour that Hogg has not. Camp- 
bell has kept company with Lady Mor- 
gan, and such like fashionables ; and 
no doubt has thereby contracted fine 
habits of and manners. Hogg 
has been, at least of late, very much 

| us; and it is excessively blame- 
, that he has not acquired on tone 
delicacy. But it is ill teaching an 
new tricks, as Lord Chester- 

field says. 

Again, both are writers of prose and 

is a diffievlt scale to ba- 
Hogg never wrote anything so 
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stupid as the Balaamite portion of the 
Pleasures of Hope, nor'anything quite 
a eee as O’Connor’s Child. Camp- 
> on the other hand,: was never 
guilty of such poetry as what composes 
the Mountain Bard; nor did he ever 
soar to the height of Bonny Kilmeny. 
In prose, Hogg’s Tales and Campbell’s 
Lectures on Poetry may pretty well 
stand against one another, both being 
ual against literature. So 
likewise let the Jacobite Relics pair off 
with the Specimens of English Poetry. 
One work remains which sets Hoge far 
above the laureate of Lanark. Hogg 
wrote the Chaldee MS. !—Impartial 
justice, therefore, directs that we, in 
this respect, should exalt the horn of 
the Shepherd. 

Thirdly, both are great Magazine 
writers. Hogg’ boasts that it was he 
who established this Magazine—it is 
a bounce on the part of the Shepherd ; 
but beyond doubt, he has been an eager 
writer in it. Campbell contributes to 
Colburn, having succeeded the late 
Jack Polidori in that employment, at 
a fixed wage of five my fifteen 
shillings, and fourpence halfpenny. per 
week. It would be absurd were we to 
point out Hogg’s inferiority in this 
particular. 

Fourthly, Campbell is occasionally 
asked to Holland-House ; there he gets 
now and then a side look from its 
lady, which fills him with gratitude. 
Hogg has ere now taken toddy fist to 
fist with a duke, and thought little 
about it. Campbell breakfasts with 
Redding and Fudgiolo, and other such 
highones. Hogg sups at Ambrose’s. 
This round is, we opine, in favour of 
the Bard of Benger. 

Fifthly, Hogg ean drink eight-and- 

twenty tumblers of punch—Ca mpbell 
is‘hazy upon seven. Four to one on 
the Shepherd. 
‘ Sixthly, Hogg is a Tory—Campbell 
a Whig. Hogg always said that the 
English would beat the French, and 
he was right—Carmpbell said that the 
French would beat the English, and 
he was wrong. Hogg despises. the 
Edinburgh Review, and he is right 
—Campbell calls it in his Magazine 
a noble, critical work, and he is wrong. 
Other instances are needless. The fol. 
lower of the Macallummore is here in- 
ferior beyond all chalks. But,. . 

Seventhly, with which we mean to 
eonclude our laboriously wrought-up 

l—in which our readers must 
perceive that we have most carefully 





and faithfully collected the particulars 
of rison, and most rigidly balan- 
ced them with a dexterous finger, one 


against the other—seventhly, Hogg, the 
‘Tory, has sung the praise of bis King 


instrains the most — and songs the 
most abominable ; he has huzzaed to 
his glory, and got drunk in his honour. 
In’return for which, he never had any 
further remuneration than a headache 
in the morning ; while Campbell, the 
, who has, by his political creed, 
been linked with the mest filthy and 
scoundrel-like revilers of that King— 
that Whig -Campbell, we say, 
for such good service received about 
L,6000, and is still receiving L.200 a- 
ear. This last round is wonderfully 
in favour of Campbell. 

So far for the personal comparison 
of these great men ; and we shall de- 
scénd now to a consideration of the 
poems which have called forth our 
parallel. We shall not analyse the plot 
or plan of these compositions, for seve- 
ral reasons.’ First, because we know 
every man, woman, and child, have 
already got them by heart; and, se- 
condly, ise we are not able to do 
‘it. For, with respect to Queen Hynde, 
we have read it over: six times back- 


ward and forward, up and down, 


ee and pod ve have bee the 
in every possible posture that can 
be. conceived, dlawene angularly, 
opsy-turvy, upsides down, and down- 
ides up ; and yet, for the life of us, 
we have not been able to discover what 
it is about. A puzzling sense of un- 
intelligibility came over us, yet was 
‘our pleasure not in the slightest de- 
gree diminished. We have at all times 
risen from the Shepherd and his Hynde 
delighted and instructed, without 
knowing why or wherefore. And with 
Tespect to Theodric, we have begun it 
four times ; andregularly,withastrange 
‘certainty which we must leave to 
cehologists to account for, we have 

en asleep at the end of the third 
Yet.we have, by means of a most 
potent dose of Roman punch, nerved 
ourselyes to get through the task of 
comparing the two poems, and shall 
do it by extracting the most beautiful 
of each, and putting them in 
contrast with one another. To begin 
with something bright, we shall give 
an illumination, by Campbell, and a 
town-burning, by Hogg. At the illu- 
mination, Campbell’s man loses his 
heart—H wrabg in his blaze, 


Scotch Pocts, Hogg and Campbell. 


ill 


“An Engl jbilee—'ora 8 glorious 
t 


sigh ' fi 
At eve, stupendous London, clad in light, 
Pour’d out triumphant multitudes, to 
Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in 
the blaze.” gee > & 
Hear Mr Hogg. z 
“ Just while their horrid sacrifice _ 
Still flamed with incense to the skies ; 
The liquid sounding flame enclosed them, 
And roli’d them in its furnace bosom. 
All glitter’d with a glowing gléen.””” 

’ Here we have fire-light o to 
candle-light —the flames of heaven 
versus the tallow-chandlers—people 
rolled in a furnace bosom, to people 
rolled in wrap-rascals, (Hogg has been 
bitten into an alliterative madness,) 
folks smiling in a blaze to folks glit- 
tering in the gleen. With respect to 
versification, we can satisfactorily com- 
pare the melody of Campbell’s— 

“ An English jubilee—’twas a glorious 
sight,” 
with the harmonious rhymery of 

Hogg’s, 

* The liquid sounding flame enclosed them, 
And roll’d them in its furnace bosom.” 

TI. Love-making has long been the 
staple of poetry, and we must see 
how the Hogg and the Camel get 

through this important particular. A 

rince of Norway comes to court a 
lady, who he imagines is the Queen of 
Scotland. Andhe does it in this wise: 
“ Light, as the bound of buckgoat young, 
To footstool of the throne he sprung, 
Put one arm round the royal neck, 

The other, with all due respect; 

Her jewell’d bosom did enfold, 

The gentle form and arms to hold; 

And then did lips in silence tell, .. 
Where lover’s lips delight to dwell, . 
Full oft can maid, with frowning brows, 
Reprove the act:she well allows.” , 
After this, we are positively ashamed 
to quote Campbell. His hero, 
running after his flame’s jarvey, 
taking down the number, traces her, 

—— “and to know her well. 

Prolong’d, exalted, bound enchantment’s 

spell.’ 

[ What this means is past comprehen- 
sion.] Then ’ , 

“ He sought—he won her—and resolved 

to make ’ oe 
His future home in England. for, her 
sake.”” “e 

What a vile contrast to the glowing 
description of the Shepherd! One. is, 
that of a robust mountaineer reaming 
about Muckrath,,in_alll the majesty of 
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« Tip her the wink, and take hold of the 

____ © fist. of her, 

Kiss before she has time to cry Christo- 
sing out, You’re an impudent 


She 
low, sir, 
Iivt bee opt et anny whet her tongue 
po et eam bags 
Rvidently as H 8 princess does in 
his eless, the echo of 
is sweet. 


Til. bards are great in the 
strife of the elements. We give Camp- 
bell precedence. 
br ae ee eve how darkly Nature's 

= , 
Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now— 
The tempest, raging o’er the realms of 


ice, 
pag cates from the rifted preci- 
And whilst their falling echoed to the 
sis" a Seon in dismal discord 


join 
. While white yon water’s foam was raised 
- “in-clonds, 
That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their 
shrouds: 


Without’ was Nature’s elemental din.” 
Now for Hogg. 
“ T may be wrong, as grant I may, 
But it is plain, that on that day 
The storm hath all unequall'd been, 
Such as no living man hath seen. 
These are the signs of sinful deed, 
And these are tokens that I dread. 
‘The-demons of the fiery reign 
Have been abroad in Christ's domain, 
Roused, by some: heathen spell, 
From: out the lurid vales of hell, 
The face of earth and heaven to mar, 
‘And ‘hurl the elements in war.” 
Well blown and strong, by both 
‘Hogg is far better. What 


Be the tempest raging oer the realms 


preci-pice—the 
wolf’s Seg. bowl we Site’ heard 
bony a 


daw bh a 


rag (4 au? ran) 
huslal an tees sun wat by ohn of 
Bttrick. it tetapéat fia teapor’ 


‘the parallel farther. 


Jan. 
this patt’of 
us take them 

a new tack. 


It has — that the English 
language or i u 
ms, 10 thé detriment of our fine Scot 


But we need not 


-cisms. The Waverley man has reared 


the head of our Doric somewhat, but 
we are quite proud to have this addi- 
tional specimen, to prove that there 
are still men of Scotland, who have 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of the 
English tongue. Proofs are afforded 
in the pages of both poets most amp- 
ly, and we shall hastily gather in a few. 

In the English language, “ death” 
rhymes to “ breath,” “ Seth,” and a 
hundred other words, which must in- 
stantly occur to the reader. Different 

await it north of the Border. 
*¢ One single inch ’twixt them and death, 
They wonder’d at their cordial faith.” 
Hoes, p. 52. 
“ To think I could have merited your faith, 
Shall be my solace, even unto death.”’ 
CaMPBELL, p. 21. 

And in a hundred other places. 
Hogg also often’rhymes to wrath. 

** Breast” rhymes with “ rest,” 
among the English epicures. No such 
thing ** within the realms of Bere- 
gon.” 

“ Expecting every glance she cast 
To see forth bursting from its breast.” 
Hose, p. 18 
‘“ Tt was not strange, for in the human 
breast 


Two master passions eannot co-exist.” 
CampBELL, p. 36. 


* On” r to * Don” South— 
otherwise me 
“ The warrior smiled, and laid him down, 


I saunter’d, sung, and wander’d on.” 
Hose, p. 68. 
“No fears could damp—I reached the 
camp—sought out the champi-on, 
And if my broad-sword failed vat last, 
*twas long and well laid on.’ 
CAMPBELL, p. 124, 
Earth—birth—mirth, &c. 
“ And as the hail-cloud hanging swarth 
Bursts with the thunder on the earth.” 
Hoes, p. 83. 

“ When o’er'the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s eovenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth." 

CAMPBELL, p. 53. 
How ‘both bards rhyme “ bosom” is 


conjecture. 
be lui sounding flame enclosed 


And foll’d them in its furnace bosom.” 
Hoee, 434. 





4825.7] 
“ There was many a friend to lose him, 
’ When that gallant soldier died, 
But the maiden of his bosom.” 
CampseEtt, 100. 
We offer anybody a sovereign in gold 
who will interpret the first ‘two lines 
of Words ending is « spect” are od 
in “ are odd- 
ly treated by both. 
“ Thou shalt not need one word to check, 
Nor hear aught but with due reSpect.”” 
Hose, 121. 
“ No, said he, yon phantom’s aspect, 
Trust me, would appal thee worse ; 
ee 
CamrsExt, 181. 


Hogg’s chime 3 is quite national, for it 
is known that the Scotch in general 
sink the t in such words, saying re- 
spec’, &c. but Campbell beats him 
even in this piece of nationality. Who 
ever héard such a rhyme southwards 
as this— ‘ 

“ It bore a crucirrx, 
Fame said it once had graced 

An ancient temple, which the Picts.” 


CAMPBELL, 138. 
They have some ideas as to 
the word “ abr 
“ Go back, ye wolyes, to your dens, he 
cried, 


And tell the nations abroad 
How the fiercest of your herd has died, 
That slaughter’d the fleck of God.” 
CAMPBELL, 147. 
“ But darker paths are to be trod, 
For darker doings are abroad.” ai 


Hose, 

But we should be quoting the whole 
books did we goon. Cam: bell rhymes 
“bouquetin’ "to “between, and“‘route” 
to “ out,” thereby shewing his know- 
ledge of French pronunciation. He 
also favours ee with ‘ pair” and 
“se vad ”” and “c page,” C 

Trek” a m M neck, ” break” and 
“«< wreck,” “* Devons” and “ ravens,” 
m human” and ‘ woman,” and five 
hundred: others, in _ consequence of 
which we hereby new christen him 
Thomas the Rhymer. Hogg gallops 
away in every page at such a rate that 
it is needless to hunt out particulars. 
Cull we, therefore, a flower or two 
from each, and desert. 
* Again to the battle, ACHAIANS, 
Our hearts bid the tyrants der1aNcE.” 

CaMPBELL, 84. 

Match that, Hogg, if you.can. Ay, 


ay, sir, says Hogg. 
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“< Of or of Baw 
Ww oe alae. Columza.” 
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Hoes, 31. 
it again, Campbell. 
« t Let the world REVERE us 
For our people’s rights and laws, 
And the breasts of civic HERoxs.” [{ Al. 


dermei, we 
ae csomeng 9 and again 87. 
Now, H ogg. 
If thou’rt a Cotquean, by: my soul, 
I'll split thy pruriginious now.” 


Hoae, 269. 
A third time, Tom. 
“T gazed; and felt upon miy Lies 
Th’ unfinished accents hang, 
One moment’s bliss, one burning kiss." 
CAMPBELL, 89, 
This is meant for rhyme, as will be 
seen by referring to the poem, 
where every firet and third mae vayeie 
We are afraid that Hogg cannot 
match that, yet we shall sport one. . 
“Mong all-the dark and stern cOMPEERS 
Of Odin’s rueful woRsHIPPERs.” 


Hoce, 93, 
We have now concluded, and may 
safely ask if we have not redeemed our 
promise, to prove that no nation in the 
world ever before produced two such 
poems as Hogg’s and Campbell’s in - 
aroun teas ? —— be a 
pity to part them without ale 
sample of their songs. bon ove 
first. They shall be both 
“ Q, come, gentle maiden, 
{it must be pronounced “ mide” for 
the rhyme. } 
Of lovely Dunedin, 
Array'd in thy beauty.and gladdening 
smiles ; 
Thine the control I list; 
Lovely mythologist ! 
~ ay monition that never 
y good, indeed... Now; Mr 
Camp We request our readers to 
the s's as ‘strong as they can, 
pa remember that this is a song to be 


% Love's a boundless burning waste, 
Where Bliss’s:stream we seldom taste, 
And still more seldom flee. : 
Suspence’s thorns, Suspicion’ 's stings, 
Yet somehow love a something brings, 
That’s sweet, even, though ws sigh 
Woe’s mz!” 
To be sung to music, it must be the 
music of a saw, 
‘* Farewell, sweet bards, farewell, ye 
duleet strains, 
Anoaken staff each hoisting for his pains.” 


Farewell, onee again, Quoth SIGNIFER VESTER. 


No. 2, Shire Lane, January 1st, 1825. 
Vou. XVII. 
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XPH A’EN SYMMOLIC KYAIKQN HEPINIZSOMENAQN 

HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 

[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBRING PEOPLE, 

** Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 

*€ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An, excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 

And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.-] 


Scene I. 
Yer se inate annem 4e hereamabe wiianéae iin’ Ded 
es, sir, Noctes to have what my fri alwie- 
aun auld os Seommedb. ene : 


C. N. ap. Ambr. 


NORTH. 
Why, sir, our conversations get wind unaccountably, and it is little won- 
der that they do make a noise. What do you allude to particularly ? 


MULLION. 


You know the song I sung, 
When church and crown are batter’d down 
By Bentham and his band. 
NORTH. 


Of course. 
MULLION. 


Well, Bowring, in the Morning Chronicle, has answered it—thereby taking 
on himself the office my song gave him of Poet Laureate to the pack. You 
remember, 

; When ing’s tongue sings Southey’s song, 
and now he chants accordingly by anticipation. 
NORTH. 


Is Bowring’s song very good ? 
I think it is. 


MULLION. 


NORTH. 
Well then, 
‘ Let Mullion’s tongue sing Bowring’s song. 


MULLION (producing an ancient Morning Chronicle) chanis. 
When built ont hae, the good old cause 
ow waren shall reign, 
And in their choice the People’s voice 
Shall not be heard in vain’; 
When England’s name and England’s fame 
Stand pure, and great, and free, 
Corruption chain’d, and Truth maintain’d, 
Then, hey, boys, down go we! 


When Glory tears the wreath he weats 
From WELLINGTON’s proud brow, 
And Liberty shall sit on high, 
That in darkness now ; 
When Justice wakes, and from her shakes 
Old Expown, scornfully, 
And stands erect in self respect, 
Then, hey, boys, down go we! 
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When gibe and by Cannine drest, 
Delude iiét as ‘before, = — 
And pertness, made a thriving trade 
By Croxer, thrives no more ; 


ie realy Bigotry, wounds shall heal 
ant tea 2 on Ireland’s Isle, 
“Then, hey, boys, down go we! 


When laws on game shal? cease to shame 
‘The subject and the state ; 
eee trust, as wise and just, 
An unpaid Magistrate ; , 
When Judges pure, shall seek t’ insure 
A bright publicity ; 
And Best can keep his rage asleep— 
Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 


When law’s disputes, and Chancery suits, 
: Shall Be no-more the tools ~~ ; 
For knavés in black, ‘to harm and hack 
ee 
en fraud and wrong, in ‘weak and strong, 

And rich and f, shall be - on 
With equal hand pursued and bann’d— 
"Then; hey, ‘boys; down go we 4 


When rods and whips, from Bentuam’s lips, 
The pand’ring knaves shall chase, 

Who long have sold, for pride and gold, 
Their country and their race ; 

When France and Spain shall rise again, 
And lovely Italy, 

By sufferings rude, refresh’d, renew’d— 
Then, hey, boys, down go we! 


When man at length shall feel his strength, 
And in his stre: control 

The despot few, who then shall rue 
The hatred of the whole ; 


When towers serene, in li een, 
Fair ’s sacred bor J 
And’neath'it, blest, the nations rest— 
Then, hey, boys, dowii gowe! ~- 
[Here Mr Nortu fell asleep.] 


When Mr North in Frith of Forth, 
Shall fathom five be duck’d ; 
When Tickler’s neck a rope shall deck,. 
From lofty gallows chtuck’d ; 
When messan dog treats Jamie Hogg 
vee ia 
en s sheers B ’s ears, 
Then, hey, boys, dow go we! 


(nortH) awaking as usual at the end of the song. 

Bravo! bravo! a very good song indeed. I always said Tom Campbell was 

a clever fellow. 
MULLION. 
Tom Campbell !—Bowring, sir, you mean. 
Donen Bowring, I oath, * Show tne tie let 

Ay, yes, , I mean w me H me per- 

use i [Reads] “ Then, hey, , down go we.” ‘Bowslag ay enliaeteand 
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Russian, but he is not quite certain as to his English. Hey, boys! is huzza, 
boys! rather an out-of-the-way ge a sinking party. 
When pertness, made a thriving trade 
R By Croker, thrives no more— , 
How horribly afraid all these hounds of Jow degree are of Croker ! 
MULLION, 

Doubtless. The allusion to “ priestly bigotry,” is not even brought into 
juxtaposition with Ireland, and the course recommended in that island. But 
it is not a bad song, for all that. The rhymes, however, are poorish—The 
last verse strikes me to be far the best—that I mean about ourselves. Don’t 
you think, sir, it would be an improvement if it ran thus in the last quatrain ?>— 

When Brougham shall flog Ettrickian Hogg, 
That whip might borrow’d be, 
Which Go laid on shoulder blade, ) 
Then, hey, boys, down go we. 
. NORTH. 

I do not like parenthesis in songs—but the idea is good. On the whole, I 
am pleased with the song. Mullion, write to-morrow to Bowring,—he lives in 
Jeffrey’s Square, St Mary’s Axe,—to say that I shall employ him in the song 
department, at a guinea per song,—with liberty afterwards to publish it with 
music at Power’s or elsewhere—besides permission occasionally to gather them 
into a volume. Even ifI reject, as I sometimes must, I pay him never- 
theless, for I like to patronize genius. 

MULLION, (making memorandum.) 

It shall be done, sir. You have seen the Dumfries Journal’s answer to the 

Farewell to-Scotland, sung by the Ensign on the same occasion ? 


NORTH. 
Not I. 
I'll read it for you, sir. 

NORTH. 


No—keep it till Sir Morgan comes—I expect him every moment. 
Enter AMBROSE. 
AMBROSE. 
Mr Tickler. [zit Ampnose as TicKLER enters._] 
f TICKLER. a 
How do you do, North ?—Mullion, your hand ; it is a long time since I saw 
either of you. ' 
NORTH. 
We have just ordered supper. 
TICKLER. 
I am as dry as a lime-burner’s shoe. [Rings—enter Waiter—receives orders 
—exit—and re-enters with a quart of porter, which Timotny gulps at a 
draught.] I have just parted with Hogg. He'll be here in a moment. 


MULLION. 


‘ Enter Hoce. - 
Is’t me ye're talkin’ o’, Mr Tickler? How's a’ wi’ ye? 
MULLION; (aside.) 
I say, Mr North, did you ever see the Shepherd’s eyes reel so? 
NORTH. 

Oh, stuff—Well, I shall not wait another minute for this long-legged Irish- 
man. [ Rings. 
Enter Mr Amsnose. 

’ AMBROSE, 
Supper, gentlemen, is ready in the next room. [Exeunt omnes. 
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SCENE 1. ‘ 
Bupper Room... Round Tables 
Enter Noatu, Ticker, MutzioN, and Hoce. AmBRoss preceding. © 
Waiters following. ~ , lade 
To them, ODourrry. : 
. ‘ Pratap aony a 
ust in time, I see. I hope I have not kept you waiting. I was just dining 
with Patrick Robertson, had to run for it. 
NORTH. 


Do not delay us longer by your apologies, Gentlemen, be seated. 
Ambrose. 


1925.) 















Se P 


ok 


y 
of 


500 Oysters. 










Epergne of 
Pots of Porter, 
and Bottles 
of Ale. 











Mot ion, (after contemplating the table with profound admiration.) 
This is a supper. Ambrose, a dram. What would Barry Cornwall say to 







such a sight ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Nothing. He'd faint on the spot. 
NORTH. 






A round table, sir, may seem matter of form, as my friend Samuel Rogers 
says, but is matter of substance. The round table, which one may say literally 
gave peace to Europe, may still be seen at Aix-la-Chapelle. . , ; 

HOGG. 

Hout—that’s the auld clishmaclaver o’ Johnny Groats revived. Vera respect- 

able steaks them, Mr Ambrose. 


ODOHERTY. . 
I had rather see a table which would give oysters to the present company. 


NORTH. 
Do you like these oysters ? 
ODOHERTY. ‘ 
Excellent indeed. I own, however, I am national enough to prefer the 
Irish. The Carlingford oysters—— ; 
TICKLER fo NORTH, (aside.) 
A maxim, hem! xia 
peculiarly fine flavour., The Bland oyster of Kerry 
—Are small, but of a ly fine flavour. The oy: 50 
called after a family of. that name, not from any blandness of their taste, ‘oe 
good. Ttiose of : harbour are gigantic—as big as your common dessert 


plates, and very agreeable. 














MULLION. 
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ODOHERTY. 


A difficult question. The oyster is like your large btauty, melting, 
luxurious, soul-soothing. "The small, like your besutice, iquant, 
savoury, soul-awakening. Good oysters should taste like a copper halfpenny. 


TICKLER, 
Damn oysters ! 
ODOHERTY. 
Iam to hear that expression from a man of your taste and genius, Mr 
Tickler.—Will you let me put one in the fire for you, North ? 


NORTH. 
Why in the fire ? 
ODOHERTY. 


If you have never eaten roasted oysters, I shall shew you the way we of 
the Emerald Isle very often do them. - . 
Takes a dozen Pandores, and puts them between the bars. 


HOGG. 
_ Od, how the deevils fizz! They put a body in mind o’ Wordsworth’s lint- 
whites singing in chorus. 
RR aes 

Or as you yo > @ much greater poet, o ein your beauti ueen 

Hynde, on the same subject, 
The liquid sounding flame enclosed them, 
And rolls them in its furnace bosom. 
By the by, where the devil did you pick up that rhyme ? 
’ HOGG. 

Oh, man! I aye forget the morn, whaur the saul o’ me finds rhymes ower 
the night. They just come bumming into my lugs like a flight o’ bees, whuz, 
whuzzing aboot a beescap. 

. NORTH. 

Why, Jamies, you are poetical even in prose. 

oSouenrry. 

The oysters are done. Take care, man ; you'll burn your fingers. I'll hand 
them to you with the tongs. 


How do you dress them ? 


TICKLER. 


ODOHERTY. 


Permit me. You just put a nut-shell size of butter-—— 
HOGG. 
What kind o’ nut, my lad? Do ye mean a cocker-nut ? 
‘ODOHERTY. 
Peace, porker !—a haze!nut-size of butter under the oyster in its deep 
shell, which you see melts it, as a young maiden melts beneath the warm in- 
fluence of love, then shred your eschalot gently into the same ; garlick would 


be better, if you had it ; or better still a dew-drop of assafcetida. 
HOGG. 
! !—Wha the deevil would swallow assafcetida ?—I scunner 
at the bere thosht. : 


ODOHERTY. 
A that the population of Scotland is not yet civilized. If the Morn- 
ing icle man were to hear this from the Shepherd, he would the 
unscientific hostility to extermination in this more glaring act of barbarism. 
Having so far prepared the oyster, shower in your cayenne— 
He who peppers the est is sure to please— r 
add a little salt, and then it is a mouthful for an Editor. - 
norTH, (swallowing a half dozen.) 
True ; they are delicious morsels. 
TICKLER- 


I do not like oysters ; but if I must eat them, it would not be with this 

cookery. The native garum is their best sauce. 
ODOBERTY. 
De gustibus, &c. What is your favourite supper, Tickler 
“4 ' TICKLER- ae 

Devilled kidneys, as they do them in Germany, just broiled and 

lainly. ae ya Geen eee they 
They t re s7 94ST) 


are greasy, and won 
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NORTH. 

A lobster sallad for me. It may be r, but in my situation I like 

to fall in occasionally with the popular taste. If I be inclined to be luxurious, 

give me devilled woodcock—cayenned—curry-powdered—truffled—madeiraed 
—sevilleeoranged—catsupped—soyed—— 

ODOHERTY. . oy ay 
Crushed with its trail and brains—beaten to a paste—seasoned with mace 
and lemon-peel—— 


—heated— 
ODOHERTY. 


—with spirits of wine, if you love me—— 
NORTH, 

—in a silver stew-pan, saturated with its piquant juice, and gently liquified 

with the huile of Aix, city of oil and amphitheatre. It is heavenly. 
HOGG. 

What a deevil o’ a mess! I wadna gie’t to Clavers for physic !—bird’s dung 
and oil—och ! Gie me a half stun.o’ stot steak, wi’ ingans ; and, Mr Tickler, 
ye may squash in a dozen or sae o’ yer kidneys, if ye like. I dinna objec. 
NORTH, 

Have you — yet, gentlemen? (they assent.), To save the trouble of re- 
moving things, &c., I have ordered, and, made. it a.standing. order, that the 
punch be made in the punchery, at the feet of the portrait of Ambrose. 

; NORTH. riers 
Just wait a moment, until the Ambrosian gives the word. I like to have 


all things in order. 
TICKLER. 


Surely, surely—There’s still some of the porter here. 
; ODOHERTY. pda 
- we _ porter! Here, a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether ; 


NORTH, 


NORTH. 
A stave, ODoherty, en attendant. 
; ODOHERTY. - a Wi 
By Jupiter ! and why should:I not ? Sure, ’tis the first-night of all the year, 
is it not >—Here goes !—here goes !—Devil take the expense. 

Ain—* J am a bold.son of Mars.” : >». 
Now the year twenty-four is vanish’d and no more, 
Let us make a tuneful roar, just to show we're alive ; 
’Tis the true way to begin, with joy to welcome in, 
And merriment and din, the year twenty-five. 
The cause for which we fight—the cause of Truth and Right, 
Was neer in better plight to prosper and thrive ; 
Our enemies are down, and the field is all our own, 
May the like as happy tidings crown the year twenty-five ! 
The friends of woe and ill we’ve beat with sword and quill, 
They still retain the will, but ’tis vain to strive, — 
And God, with ample hand, showers blessings on the land, 
The same may he expand in the year twenty-five. 
Who now would care three figs for prating of the Whigs, 
The memory of such prigs cannot long survive ; 
While the honour re g the glories of us and other Tories, 
Will be sung in lofty chorus all.through twenty-five. 
Then every lad, I pray, who carouses here to-day, 
May live a rover gay, or happily wive, 
And return quite merry here at the ending of the year, 
To give a hearty cheer over past twenty-five. 

Enter Ampnose, (with a salaam.) 


All’s right !!!~ ' wis 
‘The .Estaminet ?>—Thither let us wend: our way. [ Eweunt. 


TICKLER. 
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SCENB III. 
The Punchery, alias Estuminet. — 


~ Enter Nontn and Tail. They are seated, and commence operations. 
: . HOGG. 

Hae ye seen, Captain, the answer to your blackguard sang about Scotland, 

in the’ ies Journal ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Not I. I read no papers but the Morning Chronicle, and Pearce Egan’s 
Dispatch. They contain all the sprees. My friend, John Black, is great on 
the subject of watchmen—and as for Pearce, I need not sound his praises. 
What is the song, Hogg? 

HOGG. 


Well then, my lad, I'll just sing it to you. 
MULLION. 
It is happy for Sinclair that he has left the country. 
HOGG ( Sings.) 
TO ODOHERTY, 
In Answer to “ Farewell,” &c. 
Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon, 
Go, get thee to thine own countzie ; 
If ever you cross the Border again, 
The muckle diel accompany thee. 
There’s mony a tree in fair Scotland, 
And there is ane, the gallows-tree, 
On which we hang the Irish rogues, 
A fitting place it is for thee. 


Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon, 
Too or thee is brose and kale :— 

We've and ladies gay in the land, 
Bonny lasses, and nut-brown ale. 

, When thou goest to merry Carlisle, 
Welcome take thy loud laughters three ; 
But know that the most of our beggarly clan 

Came from the Holy Land, like thee. 


Go, get thee gone, thou loon, 
On thee cur bhdidens be at smile :— 
Our pipers they seorn’d to beg from thee, 

A half-starved knight of the Emerald Isle. 
Go rather and herd thy father’s pigs, 

And feed on ’tatoes and butter-milk ; 
But return not to the princely North, 

Land of the tartan, the bonnet, and kilt. 


ODOHERTY. 
A song by no means to be sneezed at. But why do they father the song on 
Scotland or me ? 


Is it not yours, then ? 


TICKLER. 


ODOHERTY. 
Not at all. I sung it in this room—but so have I sung many a chant of 
Captain Morris’s and Ned Lysaght’s ; but are they therefore mine? Johnny 
Brayhim would be the greatest song-writer in the kingdom at that rate. 
NORTH. 
I know it is not yours—but it has been generally attributed to you. 
ODOHERTY. 
Everything good in a certain line is—— 
TICKLER. 
Which certain line, entre nous, is the blackguard line. Where's the stoup? 
ODOHERTY. 


So be it. But as for this song, if you will turn up the London Magazine 


for February, 1823, the very number the by, which contains the attack 
on Peveril—you will see a tale of Allan Canninghare s, entitled and called Cor- 
poral Colville, in which that very “ Farewell to beggarly Scotland” oceurs. 

whic 
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HOGG. 

I'll write to Allan the morn about it. There, Mr Tickler—it’s maist toom. 

- ODOHERTY. 

And if you do, tell him, though it is passed off there as an old song, that I 

shrewdly suspect it to be his own—and add, that I think it is his best. 
NORTH. 
The sugar, Tim.—TI think I heard the song fifty years ago—but Allan is a 
likely man enough to pass off an affair of his own as an old one. 
TICKLER. 
The Row gives a fine notion of the relative sales of the two Magazines. 
NORTH. 

Pooh! pooh ! We all remember how he bammed that poor ass Cromek. But 
the thing is not worth the words wasted about it. I see the London has al~ 
tered its plan. Do you know anything about it, Ensign? 

ODOHERTY. 

Very little. I understand that there was a turn-out among the workmen, 
which made Taylor come to terms. The old hands continue—I do not think 
they have got any new ones. Lamb is a clever fellow. 

MULLION. 

They have augmented the price and quantity. 

' © ODOHERTY. & 

Price, certainly, but not quantity. For you know enough of oe ting, Mr 
Secretary, to pon, Te by the adaption of a new kind of type, and a more spa- 
ring distribution of it, they actually have less matter than before. 

MULLION. 
Their subscribers will scarcely thank them for that. 
NORTH. 

Silence, gentlemen, I insist, on such a topic—it is highly indelicate in m 
friends, and I shall not permit it. 
HOGG. 

Weel, after a’, ye’ve brewed a dacentish joog. 

TICKLER. 

Considering ! (aside.)—I say, North, have you read that pamphlet of Black- 
wood’s on the proposed Change in the Administration of Criminal Justice here 
in Scotia ? 

NORTH. 


Yes, Tim, and I assure you I think it the best i, a that has — 
ed oyvers this manyaday. Tommy Kennedy, poor devil, is certainly both 
basted and dished to his heart’s content at last. 

aa TICKLER. 


Ay, indeed. A proper fellow for a legislator—a Solon, with a witness, is 
Master Tommy ! Whose is the pamphlet, by the way? : , 
NORTH. 


wit don’t know. Ebony, as usual, sports mum. Quite impenetrable, you 
ow. 


Bless me, only look at Hogg ! 


ODOHERTY. 
What a grand repose! Why, the man sleeps like a very murderer. How 
the porker snores ! 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
Poor James.. He has ridden seven-and-thirty miles of a very rough road, 
to-day, you must remember—and that at the tail of half a hundred kylies, 
too. t would not I give, now, to be able to sleep in that style. You 
might blow up the castle, and he would not hear it—not one jot. 
O Fortunati Agricole, sua si bona norint ! 
ODOHERTY. 
Why, Jem does know his own felicities. He’s a very contented fellow, I 
must say that for him. L 
Not a be li of yet 5 dog-faced devil, hoy 
ot a better creature living—and yet you, you dog-fac » how 
cut him. That paper on him and ampbell 2 really one of the most ‘Biles 
fensible pieces of your ism I have met with lately. Fie, fie, Sir 
Morgan ; men like these, sir, are not to be dealt with in s A hese’ rag 
shion. ‘You may depend upon it, sir, neither England nor Scotland will en- 
a 
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dure to see Campbell or Hogg held up to that broad absurd sort of ridicule. 
*Tis too base a paper. 
ODOHERTY. 
You have not put it in, then? 
NORTH. . 

Pooh! I put it in without scruple. Why should you not say your say ? 
——I can answer it, however.—’Tis your own affair, sir, not mine. Editoring 
is amere humbug now-a-days. I must put in whatever you lads write, else I 
lose you. Heaven knows how ene ty go. against my grain, all of you—but 
you, especially, ODoherty, ye’re y a most reckless fellow when you take 
your pen in hand. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay, a proper distinction. I am courtesy itself when my fingers are clean. 
So indeed is Gifford himself, I hear. So was Byron. So was Peter Pindar. 
All excellently well-bred, civil creatures over a tumbler. 

TICKLER. 

I don’t understand your mixing me up with such company, North. For my 
part, I look on myself as a perfect Christian, compared to the like of ODoherty 
or Gifford. 

NORTH. 

Well, well, arrange your own precedence, Gents. So Gifford has at last 

laid aside the sceptre, ODoherty ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Sceptre, indeed! Murray always held the sceptre himself. Would you 
have two kings of Brentford ? , 
NORTH. 
No, no, I agree with the Meonian. In all cases— 
“Ets Kotgavoc tg-w 
“Ets Bacidtus w édwxe Keove wag ayoduante 
Ixnwreor THe Onuicas iva opie EuCaosrevr. 
ODOHERTY. 
Do you know the successor in the Moravian prime ministry—Coleridge ? 
MULLION. 

Is it the Barrister, or the Parson? Pooh! I was forgetting, the parson is 
made a bishop of—is he not? 

ODOHERTY. 


Yes, yes ; the new Bishop of Botany Bay. 
NORTH. 
Of Barbadoes, if you please. 
ODOHERTY. 
nok ay. They should have sent out a black bishop, as you once said, 
MULLION. 


Clearly. So the barrister is to be editor? Will that mend his practice? 
ODOHERTY. 
Dish it, of course. "Tis not everybody can play the Jeffrey. 
NORTH. 

I hear he is a sensible, worthy young man. I hope he will find his shoulders 

broad enough. Make another jug, Morgan. 
TICKLER. 

They tell me he’s a wonderful churchman. Even higher than the old one. 

——Here, I'll make this jug. The last was too sweet. 
; NORTH. 

Well, well. There are two or three first-rate articles in this last Number of 
Murray on ecclesiastical subjects—really first-rates—quite admirable ; both 
the knowledge, and the sense, and the temper. This tone is the very thing to 
do good.—Ring for some boiling water. 

TICKLER (Rings and gives his mandate.) 

I wonder why they don’t grapple like men with some of the real question s 

going. Who cares a fig about the old canting ass, Newton? Why don’t the 
y hand upon the Catholics? Why don’t they treat the West Indies wit 
something like vigour? Why have we nothing about the Greeks or the Spa- 


MULLION. 


Or the Irish lads, my hearty ? 
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True, their mouths seem to be completely sealed up as to all the really 
stirring points. A cold-blooded, rancorous, cautious, cowardly pack! Give 
me the whisky bottle, North. 

ODOHERTY. 


There’s Tickler himself for you—! Why don’t you grapple, as you call it, 
with some of those grand topics yourself, Mister Timotheus ?—Do you want 
the sugar ? 

TICKLER. 


Me?—I hate all bothering topics. I like best to thrum away on my own 
old chords. Here, taste this, Baronet. 


ODOHERTY. 
Very fair indeed. A single slice of the lemon peel, if you please. 
NORTH. 
No acid in the jug. If you wish it, you may make a tumbler. 
ODOHERTY. 


Pooh! I don’t care a straw about it. It will do asit is. I only thought we 
might take advantage of Hogg’s slumbers, to give ourselves the variety of a 
single round of punch-demy.—Have you seen Hannah More’s new ? 

NORTH. 

On Prayer ?—Oh yes, ’tis far her best. A really excellent treatise. It will 
live.-—That water could not have been boiling, Timothy. A Plague on that 
waiter ! He thought the brass kettle would y better, and so he has half 
spoiled oursjorum. 

ODOHERTY. 
I never yet met with what I could call a really bad jug of toddy. This, I 
assure you, is quite drinkable. You have made your mouth so hot with these 
tets, that nothing appears more than lukewarm to you. Try another 
umper. 
si NORTH. 
Transeat.—Look at Clavers. He absolutely imitates the very snore of his 
master. 
TICKLER. 
‘ A ane old dog, really—By the by, have you heard how Queen Hynde is 
oing ? 
NORTH. 
Very well, I believe; and no wonder. *Tis certainly his best poem. 
TICKLER. 

I have not had time to look into it. What with dinners, and so forth, I 

never get reading anything at this time of the year. 
ODOHERTY. 

Tis really a good, bold, manly sort of production. There's a vigour about 
him, even in the bad passages, that absolutely surprises one. On he goes, 
splash, splash—By Jupiter, there’s a real thundering energy about the af- 
fair. 


NORTH. 
Hand me the volume, Ensign.—That’s it below Brewster’s Journal. Thank 


e. 
7 TICKLER. 
I thought it had been a quarto. 
NORTH. 
No, no, that humbug is clean gone at all events. No quarto poems now, 
Mr Tickler. 
ODOHERTY. 
Just read the opening paragraph. By jingo, I could hear it a hundred 
times. 
NORTH. 
There, read it yourself. I never could spout poetry. we 
ODOHERTY. 
I flatter myself I have a good deal of Coleridge’s style of enunciation about 
me when I eee Shall I sport this in my most moving manner? . 
; NORTH. Je 
Pooh ! don’t be a fool. Read it as it ought to be read. You have seldom read 
anything more worthy of being treated with respect, Take off your tipple, 
and begin. 
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ODOoHERTY (reads.) 


“There was a time—but it is gone !|— 
When he that sat on Albyn’s throne 
Over his kindred Seots alone 

Upheld a father’s sway ; 
U d and d they stood 
ith plodding Pict of Cimbrian brood, 
Or sullen Saxon’s pamper’d blood, 
, Their bane on future day. 
Nations arose, and nations fell, 
But still his sacred citadel 
Of Grampian cliff and trackless dell 
The Caledonian held. 
Grim as the wolf that guards his young, 
Above the dark defile he hung, 
With targe and claymore forward flung; 
The stoutest heart, the proudest tongue, 
Of foemen there was quell’d! 
The plumed chief, the plaided clan, 
Mock’d at the might of mortal man,— 
Even those the world who overran 
Were from that bourn expell’d. 
Then stood the Scot unmoved and free, 
Wall’d by his hills and sounding sea; 
Child of the ocean and the wood, 
The frith, the forest, gave him food ; 


His couch the heath on summer even, 

His coverlet the cloud of heaven, 

While from the winter wind and sleet 

The bothy was a shelter meet. 

His home was in the desert rude, 

His range the mountain solitude ; 

The sward beneath the forest tree 

His revel-hall, his sanctuary ; 

His court of equity and right, 

His tabernacle, was the height ; 

The field of fame his death-bed stern, 

His cemetery the lonely cairn. 

Such was the age, and such the day, 

When young Queen Hynde, with gentle 
sway, 

Ruled o’er a people bold and free, 

From vale of Clyde to Orcady. 

The tale is old, but the event 

Confirm’d by dreadful monument. 

Her sire had eastern vales laid waste, 

The Pict subdued, the Saxon chased, 

And dying old and loved, resign’d 

The sceptre to his lovely Hynde.” 


TICKLER. 
Very beautiful indeed. There is a fine breadth and boldness of utterance 


about this. 


NORTH. 
Ay, indeed is there. Here, ODoherty, give me the book. You read the 
very well—very well indeed.—This Queen Hynde, you see, Tickler, 


1s left in rather a difficult situation. 


The Norse King comes over the sea, to 


wed her, vi et armis, and her Majesty sets off for Icolmkill, to consult old 


Saint Columba, who was then and 


ere in all his glory. She gets among all 


the old monks with her maids of honour about her, and pretty work there is 


of it. One impudent little cutty, of the name of Wick 


Wene, is capitally 


touched off.— Lythe and listen, lordlings free—(reads.) 


* Come, view the barefoot group with 


me, 
Kneeling upon one bended knee, 
In two long piles—a lane between, 
Where the maidens and their queen, 
Up to sacred altar stone, 

Where good Columba stands alone. 
There was one maiden of the train 
Known by the name of Wicked Wene ; 

A lovely thing, of slender make, 

Who mischief wrought for mischief’s 

sake ; 

And never was her heart so pleased 

As when a man she vex’d or teazed. 

By few at court she was approved, 

And yet by all too well beloved ; 

So dark, so powerful was her eye, 

Her mien so witching and so sly, 

That every youth, as she inclined, 

Was mortified, reserved, or kind ; 

This day would curse her in disdain, 

And next would sigh for Wicked Wene. 
No sooner had this fairy eyed 

The looks demure on either side, 

Than all her spirits ’gan to play 

With keen desire to work deray. 


Whene’er a face she could espy 
Of more than meet solemnity, 
Then would she tramp his crumpled 
toes, 

Or, with sharp fillip on the nose, 
Make the poor brother start and stare, 
With watery eyes and bristling hair. 
And yet this wayward elf the while 
Inflicted all with such a smile, 
That every monk, for all his pain, 
Look’d as he wish’d it done again. 

Saint Oran scarce the. coil could 

brook ; 

With holy anger glow’d his look ; 
But, judging still the jmp would cease, 
He knit his brows, and held his peace. 

At length the little demon strode 
Up to a huge dark man of God ; 
Her soft hand on his temple laid, 
To feel how fair his pulses play’d ; 
Then by the beard his face she raised> 
And on the astonished bedesman gazed | 
With such enchantment, such address, 
Such sly, insidious wickedness, 
That, spite of insult and amaze, 
Softer and softer wax'd his gaze, 
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Till all his stupid face was blent 

With smile of awkward languishment. 
Saint Oran saw—in trumpet tone, 

He cried—‘ Satan, avoid !—begone ! 

Hence !—all away! for, by the rood, 

Ye’re fiends in form of flesh and blood!’ 

Columba beckon’d ; all was still. 

Hynde knew the mover of the ill, 

And, instant turning, look’d for Wene : 
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Low bow’d the imp with seemly grace, 

And humbly shew’d to acquiesce ; 
But mischief on that lip did lie, 

And sly dissemblage in the eye. 

Scarce had her mistress ceased to speak, 
When form’d the dimple on her cheek, 
And her keen glance did well bewray 
Who next should fall the jackall’s prey. 
Saint Oran, woe be to.the time 


* I told thee, girl, and tell again, She mark’d thy purity sublime!’ 
For once remember where thou art, 
And be due reverence thy part.’— 

TICKLER. 


Wonderfully spirited, really. Why, this is infinitely better than the narra- 


tive parts of the Queen’s Wake. 


Hogg is improving, sirs. 


NORTH. 


To be sure he is—He has the true stuff in him, lads. Hear again—(reads.) 


“ Ere that time, Wene, full silently, 
Had slid up to Saint Oran’s knee, 
And ogled him with look so bland, 
That all his efforts could not stand ; 
Such language hung on every glance ; 
Such sweet provoking impudence. 

At first he tried with look severe 
That silent eloquence to sear, 
But little ween’d the fairy’s skill, 
He tried what was impossible ! 
His flush of wrath, and glance unkind, 
- Were anodynes unto her mind. 
Then she would look demure, and sigh, 
And sink in graceful courtesy ; 
Press both her hands on her fair breast, 
And look what could not be exprest! 


No one perceived the elf’s despight, 

Nor good Saint Oran’s awkward plight, 
So quick the motion of her eye, 

All things ut once she seem’d to spy; 
For Hynde, who loved her, wont. to 


say, 
For all her freaks by night and day, 
Though mischief was her hourly meed, 
She ne’er could catch her in the deed. 

So instantly she wrought the harm, 
Then, as by momentary charm, 

Stood all composed, with simplest grace, | 
With look demure and thoughtful face, 
As if unconscious of offence, 

The statue of meek innocence ! 

Of Oran’s' wrath none saw the root, 


When o’er his frame her glance would The queen went on, and all were mute.”’. 


stray, 
He wist not what to do or say! 


Why, it’s quite capital all this, The rhythm is quite animating. 
TICKLER. 
Perge.- Another screed, Christopher. Shall I fill your glass ? 
NORTH. 
Yes. Stir the fire, ODoherty. But softly, don’t waken Clavers.—‘‘ Gent- 
ly stir.” That will do, sir. Here goes the Bard again. 


“ Scarce had he said the word, Amen, 
When petulant and pesterous Wene 
Kneel’d on the sand and clasp’d his 

knee, 
And thus address’d her earnest plea :— 

‘ O, holy sire! be it my meed 
With thee a heavenly life to lead ; 

Here do I crave to sojourn still, 

A nun, or abbess, which you will ; 

For much I long to taste with thee 

A life of peace and purity. 

Nay, think not me to drive away, 

For here I am, and here I'll stay, 

To teach my sex the right to scan, 
And point the path of truth to man.’— 

* The path of truth !’ Saint Oran cried, 
His thouth and eyes distended wide ; 

It was not said, it was not spoke, 
*Twas like a groan from = Een broke, 
With such a burst of rushing breath, 


As if the pure and holy faith 


Had, by that maiden’s fond intent, 
Been wholly by the roots uprent:— 
‘ The path of truth!—O God of hea- 
ven ! 

Be my indignant oath forgiven ! 
For, by thy vales of light I swear, 
And all the saints that sojourn there, 
If ever again a female eye, 
That pole-star of iniquity, 
Shed its dire influence through our fane, 
In it no longer I remain. 

‘ Were God for trial here to throw 
Man’s ruthless and eternal foe, 
And ask with which I would contend, 
I'd drive thee hence, and teke the fiend! 
The devil, man may hold at bay, 
With book, and bead, and holy lay ; 
But from the snare of woman’s wile, 
Her breath, and sin-uplifted smile— 
No power of man may "scape that gin, . 
His foe is in the soul within. > 
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*O! if beside the walks of men, 

In green-wood glade, and mountain-glen, 
Rise weeds so fair to look upon, 

Woe to the land of Caledon ! 

Its strength shall waste, its vitals burn, 
And all its honours overturn. 

Go, get thee from our coast away, 

Thou floweret of a scorching day ? 
Thou art, if mien not thee belies, 

A demon in an "s guise.’— 

* Angels indeed !’ said Lachlan Dhu, 
As from the strand the boat withdrew. 
Lachlan was he whom Wene address’d, 
Whose temple her soft hand had press’d ; 
Whose beard she caught with flippant 





grace, 
And smiled upon his sluggish face. 
A burning sigh his bosom drew! 
‘A indeed !’ said Lachlan Dhu.— 
. »’ the Father cried with heat, 
* Thou art a man of thoughts unmeet! 
For that same sigh, and utterance too, 
Thou shalt a grievous penance do. 
Angels, forsooth!—O God, I pray, 
Such blooming angels keep away !"— 
Lachlan turn’d round in seeming pain, 
Look’d up to heaven, and sigh’d again! 
From that time forth, it doth appear, 
Saint Oran’s penance was severe ; 
He fasted, pray’d, and wept outright, 
Slept on the cold stone all the night: 
And then, as if for error gross, 
He caused them bind him to the cross, 
Unclothe his back, and, man by man, 
To lash him till the red blood ran, 
But then—or yet in after time, 
No one could ever learn his crime ; 
Each keen inquiry proved in vain, 
Though all supposed he~ dream’d of 
Wene. 
Alas, what woes her mischief drew 
On Oran and on Lachlan Dhu! 
Sweet maiden, I thy verdict claim ; 
Was not Saint Oran sore to blame 
For so inflicting pains condign ? 
O think, if such a doom were thine! 
Of thy day-thoughts I nothing know, 
Nor of thy dreams—and were it so, 


They would but speak thy guileless core, . 


And I should love thee still the more. 

But ah! if I were scourged to be 

For every time I dream of thee, 

Full hardly would thy poet thrive ! 

Harsh is his song that’s flay’d alive ! 

Then Jet us breathe the grateful vow, 

That stern Saint Oran lives not now. 
The sun went down, the bark went 

slow, 
The tide was high, the wind was low ; 


Heyho ! the jug, the jug! 


TICKLER. 
uae all this is quite the thing—the very thing. Is the poem equal, 
orth f 
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And ere they won the Sound of Mull; 
The beauteous group grew mute and dull. 
Silent they lean’d against the prow, 
And heard the gurgling waves below, 
Playing so near with chuckling freak, 
They almost ween‘d it wet the cheek ; 
One single inch ’twixt them and death, 
They wonder’d at their cordial faith! 

During the silent, eiry dream, 

This tedious sailing with the stream, 
Old Ila Glas his harp-strings rung, 
With hand elate, and puled and sung 
A direful tale of woe and weir, 

Of bold unearthly mountaineer ; 

A lay full tiresome, stale, and bare, 
As most of northern ditties are : 

I learn’d it from a bard of Mull, 
Who deem’d it high and wonderful ; 
*Tis poor and vacant as the man ; 

I scorn to say it though I can. 

Maid of Dunedin, thou may’st see, 
Though long I strove to pleasure thee, 
That now I’ve changed my timid tone, 
And sing to please myself alone ; 

And thou wilt read, when, well I wot, 
I care not whether you do or not. 

Yes, I’ll be querulous or boon, 

Flow with the tide, change with the 
moon; 

For what am I, or what art thou, 

Or what the cloud and radiant bow, 

Or what are waters, winds, and seas, 

But elemental energies? 

The sea must flow, the cloud descend, 

The thunder burst, the rainbow bend, 

Not when they would, but when they can, 

Fit emblems of the soul of man! 

Then let me frolic while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day ; 

Yield to the impulse of the time, 

Be it a toy, or theme sublime ; 

Wing the thin air or starry sheen, 

Sport with the child upon the green ; 

Dive to the sea-maid’s coral dome, 

Or fairy’s visionary home ; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form, 

Or raise up spirits of the hill, 

But only if, and when I will. 

Say, may the meteor %f the wild, 

Nature’s unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen— 
Can that be bound ? can that be rein’d ? 
By cold ungenial rules restrain’d ? 

No !—leave it o’er its ample home, 
The boundless wilderness, to roam ! 
To gleam, to tremble, and to die, 

*Tis Nature’s error, soam I!’ 
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sible—some real monstrosities of stuff—but, on the whole, this, sir, is James 


Hogg’s masterpiece, and that is saying something, I 
sustained vigour and force over the whole strain t 
and though, perhaps, there is nothing quite so charmi 


ess. There is a more 
ever could hit before; 
as my Bonny Kil. 


meny, that was but a ballad by itself—while here, sir, here we have a real 
workmanlike poem—a production regularly planned; and powerfully executed. 
Sir, James Hogg will go down as one of the true worthies of this age. 
TICKLER. 
Who doubts it? Keep us all, the jug is out again ! Come, Christopher, I’ll 
try the thing once more, if you'll read, while my fingers are at work. 
NORTH. 
Nay, nay, fair play’s a jewel. Give me the materials, Tim. Here, Sir Mor- 


read, while I create. Give me the bottle, I say.—This shall be 


gan, you s 
ditto 
: TICKLER. 
*¢ Like coats in heraldry, two of the first.”—Shakespeare !—hem ! 
NORTH. 
Esto. There, ODoherty, read what I have marked. 
ODOHERTY. 
se ive ogiow EeBacsrevn 1” hem !— 





* Whoe’er in future time shall stray 
O’er these wild valleys west away, 
Where first, by many a trackless strand, 
The Caledonian held command ; 

Where ancient Lorn, from northern 
shores 

Of Clyde to where Glen-Connel roars, 

Presents in frowning majesty 

Her thousand headlands to the sea : 

O, traveller! whomsoe’er thou art, 

Turn not aside, with timid heart, 

At Connal’s tide, but journey on 

To the old site of Beregon; 

I pledge my word, whether thou lovest 

The poet’s tale, or disapprovest, 

So short, so easy is the way, 

The scene shall well thy pains repay ; 

There shalt thou view on rock sublime, 

The ruins grey of early time, 

Where, frowning o’er the foamy flood, 

The mighty halls of Selma stood. 

And mark a valley stretching wide, 

Inwall’d by cliffs on either side, 

By curving shore, where billows broke, 

And triple wall, from rock to rock ; 

Low in that strait, from bay to bay, 

The ancient Beregonium lay. 

Old Beregon! what soul so tame 
Of Scot that warms not at thy name ? 
Or where the bard, of northern clime, 
That loves not songs of Selma’s time ? 
Yes, while so many legends tell 
Of deeds, and woes, that there befell, 


These ruins shall be dear to fame, 

And brook the loved, the sacred name. 
Nay, look around, on green-sea wave, 

On cliff, and shelve, which breakers lave ; 

On stately towers and ruins grey, 

On moat, and island, glen, and bay ; 

On remnants of the forest pine, 

Old tenants of that mountain reign ; 

On cataract and shaggy mound, 

On mighty mountains far around 

Jura’s fair bosom, form’d and full ; 

The dark and shapeless groups of Mull; 

Others far north, in haze that sink, 

Proud Nevis, on Lochaber’s brink, 

And blue Cruachan, bold and riven, 

In everlasting coil with heaven. 

View all the scene, and view it well, 

Consult thy memory, and tell 

If on the earth exists the same, 

Or one so well deserves the name.* 
Thou still may’st see, on looking round; 

That, saving from the northern bound, 

Where stretch’d the suburbs to the muir, 

The city stood from foes secure. 

North on Bornean height was placed 

King Eric's camp, o’er heathery waste ; 

And on Barvulen’s ridge behind, 

Rock’d his pavilion to the wind, 

Where royal banners, floating high 

Like meteors, stream’d along the sky.’’ 


By Jericho, this is almost as good as a bit of Marmion. Fine mouthable 


apophthegms, as he would call them. 


NORTH. 


The Shepherd has some grand notes about the Celtic capital of Beregon, or 





a signifies The Beautiful-View ; Beregon, or Perecon, as it is pronounced, The Serpent of 
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ium. Would ye believe it, Tickler, he talks of their having discovered 
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Beregoni 
some of the old water-pipes lately, where the streets were: And all this anno 
five hundredesimo, or so ? 

HOGG (rousing. ) 


Hech—eeaueeooeeyaaahee—hech yaw-aw-aw-ee—what’s that you're saying 
about the water-pipes of Beregonium ? P 
ODOHERTY. 
North was only remarking that you had made a sinall mistake—they turn 
out to be the gas-pipes, Hogg, that's all. 
HOGG. 


Like aneugh. I never saw them mysell. But how can ane tell a gas-pipe 
frae a water-pipe ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Smaller in the bore, you know. And, besides, the stink is still quite dis- 
cernible. Professor Leslie and Dr Brewster are hot as to the question, whe- 
ther it had been oil-gas, or coal-gas. You must read that controversy ere your 
second edition come out. 

HOGG. 
Certainly, will I. Do they quote Queen Hynde meikle ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Thumping skreeds of her. Upon my word, Hogg, we are all quite delight- 
ed with Queen Hynde. 

HOGG. 


Toots, man. Ay, I can make as braw poetry as ony ane o’ them a’, when 
I like to tak the fash. I’ve a far better ane than the Queen on the stocks, out 
bye yonder. I was just wearied wi’ writing sae ery prose novells—it’s just 
a pleasure to me to be skelping awa’ at the auld tredd again. 

herty has been reading us Piss ae best ves, I am heartil 

ODoherty has e 0 r passages. 

charmed, Hogg ; I wish you joy, with all my soul. 4 
HOGG. 

Wha the mischief set him on reading me? I’m sure he never could read 
onything in a dacent-like way since he was cleckit—rax me the Queen, and 
I'll let you hear a bit that will gar your hearts dinnle again—rax me the Queen, 
I say. Here's to ye a —o’ that’s clean pushion—rax me the Queen—wha made 
that awfu’ jug ?—I’ll read you a real chifdoover noo.—Ay, here’s the bit. I 
see it’s marked wi’ the keelavine. That’s some sense, hooever—oo ay, I see it’s 
Mr North’s ain copy—I kent it wad never be yours, Captain ; ye have na the 
discretion to pick out a piece like this. Ye wad neyer ken’t by the lave—(reads 





ore rotundissimo. ) 


“ No muse was ever invoked by me, 
But an uncouth Harp of olden key ; 
And with her have I ranged the Border 


green, 
The Grampians stern, and the starry 
sheen; 
With my grey plaid flapping around the 


strings, 
And ragged coat, with its waving wings; 
Yet aye my heart beat light and high 
When an air of heaven, in passing by, 
Breathed on the mellow chords; and 
then 
I knew it was no earthly strain, 
But note of wild mysterious kind, 
From some blest land of unbodied mind. 
But whence it flew, or whether it came 
From the sounding rock, or the solar 
beam, 


Or tuneful angels passing away 2 


- O’er the bridge of the sky in the showery 


day, 


When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
eas 


t, 
And the sunbeam kiss’d its humid breast, 
In vain I look’d to the cloud overhead, 
To the echoing mountain dark and dread ; 
To the sun-fawn fleet, or aerial bow,— 
I knew not whence were the strains till 
now. 
They were from thee, thou radiant 
dam 


e, 
O’er fancy’s region that reign’st supreme ; 
Thou lovely Queen, of beauty most bright, 
And of everlasting new delight, 
Of foible, of freak, of gambol, and glee, 
Of all that pleases, 
And all that teazes, 
And all that we fret at, yet love to see! 
In petulance, pity, and love refined, 
Thou emblem extreme of the female 
mind ! 
O come to my bower, here deep in 
the dell, 


4 
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Thou Queen of the land. ’twixt heaven 
and hell ; 

Even now thou ‘seest, and smilest to see, 

A shepherd kneel on his sward to thee: 

But. sure thou wilt come with thy glee- 
some train, 

To assist in his Jast and lingering strain : 

O come from thy halls of the emerald 
bright, 

Thy bowers of the green and the mellow 
light, 

That shrink from the blaze of the sum- 
mer noon, 

And ope to the light of the modest moon ! 

O well 1 know the enchanting mien 

Of my loved muse, my Fairy Queen ! 

Her rokelay of green, with its sparry 
hue, 

Its warp of the moonbeam, and weft of 
the dew ; 

Her smile, where a thousand witcheries 


play, 

And her eye, that steals the soul away ; 

The strains that tell they were never 
mundane ; 

And the bells of her palfrey’s flowing 
mane ; 

For oft have I heard their tinklings light, 

And oft have I seen her at noon of the 
night, 

With her beauteous elves in the pale 
moonlight. 

Then, thou who raised’st old Edmund’s 

lay 

Above the strains of the olden day ; 

And waked’st the bard of Avon’s theme 

To the visions of his Midnight Dream— 

Yea, even the harp that rang abroad 

Through all the paradise of God, 

And the sons of the morning with it 
drew, 

By thee was remodell’d, and strung 
anew— 

O come on thy path of the starry ray, 

Thou Queen of the land of the gloaming 


grey, 
And the dawning’s mild and pallid hue, 
From thy valleys beyond the land of the 
dew, 


> 
The realm of a thousand gilded domes, 
The richest region that fancy roams ! 
I have sought for thee in the blue hare- 
bell, 
And deep in the fox-glove’s silken cell ; 
For I fear’d thou had’st drunk of its po- 
tion deep, 
And the breeze of the world had rock’d 
thee asleep ; 
Then into the wild-rose I cast mine eye, 
And trembled because the prickles were 
nigh, 
And deem’d the specks on its foliage 


green 
Might be the blood of my Fairy Queen ; 
Then gazing, wonder’d if blood might be 
In an immortal thing like thee! 
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I have open’d the woodbine’s velvet vest, 

And sought the hyacinth’s virgin bréast ; 

Then anxious lain on the dewy lea, 

And look’d to a twinkling star for thee, 

That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 

Streaming in purplé and glowing in 
green; _ 

And thought, as I eyed its changing 
sphere, 

My fairy Queen might sojourn there. 

Then would I sigh and turn me around, 

And lay my ear to the holiow ground, 

To the littie air-springs:of céntral birth, 

That bring low murmurs out of the earth ; 

And —_ would I listen, in breathless 


THI heat the worm creep through the 


clay, 

And the little blackamoor pioneer 

A-grubbing his way in darkness drear ; 

Nought cheer’d me on which the day- 
light shone, 

For the children of darkness moved alone! 

Yet neither in field, nor in flowery heath, 

In heaven above, nor in earth beneath, 

In star, nor in moon, nor in midnight 
wind, 

His elvish Queen could her minstrel find. 

But now I have found thee, thou va- 

grant thing, 

Though where-I neither dare say nor 
sing ; 

For it was in a home so passing fair, 

That an angel of light might have lin- 
ger’d there; 

I found thee playing thy freakish spell 

Where the sun never shone, and the rain 
never fell, 

Where the ruddy cheek of youth ne’er 


lay, 

And never was kiss’d by the breeze of 
day ;— 

It was sweet as the woodland breeze of 
even, 

And pure as the star of the western hea- 


ven, : 

As fair as the dawn of the sunny east, 

And soft as the down of the solan’s 
breast. 

Yes, now have I found thee, and thee 

will I keep, 

Though thy opaeite yell on the midnight 
steep 

Though the "earth should quake when 
nature is still, 

And the thunders growl in the breast of 
the hill; 

Though the moon should frown through 
a pall of grey, 

And the stars fling blood in the milky 


way ; 
Since now I kave found thee, I'll hold 
thee fast, 
Till thou garnish my song—it is the last !” 


R 
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—There’s a strain for you, lads. What say ye to that ane, Mr Tickler? Did 
Byron ever come that length, think ye? Deil a foot of him. Deil a foot of 
ane o’ them. 
ODOHERTY. 
It certainly can’t be denied, that when you please, you outstrip the whole 


pack of them. 
HOGG. 


E mither’s son o’ them. Hoots! Hoots !—od, man, if I did but really 
_ pit furth my strength ! ye wad see something— 
TICKLER, (aside) 
Preposterous vanity !—ha! ha! ha! ha! hah! 
NORTH. 

Come, James, you must not talk thus when you go out into the town. It may 
pass here, but the public will laugh at you. You have no occasion for this 
sort of trumpetting neither, no, nor for any sort of trumpetting. Sir, you 
have produced an unequal, but, on the whole, a most spirited poem. Sir, 
there are passages in this volume, that will kindle the hearts of our children’s 
children. James Hogg, I tell you honestly, I consider you to bea genuine poet. 

HOGG, (sobbing. ) 

You're ower gude to me, sir, you're clean ower gude to me—I canna bide 
to expose mysell this way before ye a—Gie me your haund, sir,—Gie me 
your haund too, Mr Tickler—Och, sirs! och, sirs! (weeps.) : 

NORTH. 

Come, Hogg, you know Old Grizazy has a bed for you, this time. You shall 

home with me to James’s Court—Come away, James—(aside). What a jewel 
it is, Timothy ( Exeunt.) 
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